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Valerius Flaccus. 


E have very imperfect accounts left us of 
C. ValEtrivs FLaccvs: We find him 
cotemporary with Martial; and Quintilian * 


» 
r 
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ſays, he died very young, and left his Poem of the 
* crgonautic expedition imperfect. There are many 
places that claim him, but Setia, now Sez da, a town 
of Campania, near Velitre, ſeems to have the beſt ti- 
2 tle, and he from thence bears the ſirname 8 ETIMHVsS. 
Martial intimates, that he lived at Padua; if not, that 
he was born there, in, the following Epigram, where- 
in he adviſes his friend to leave Poetry to practiſe at 
the Bar, as much the more profitable reolellica But 
let us hear the Poet's own words: 


O mihi curarum pretium non vile mearum 
Flacce, Antenorei ſpes & Alumne laris 
Pierios differ cantuſque choroſque ſororum; 
LEs dabit ex iftis nulla puella tibi. 
Quid peſſunt hederæ Bacchi dare? Palladis arbon 
Inclinat varias pondere nigra comas. 
Præter aquas Helicon, & ſerta, tyraſgue Deorum 
Y Nil habet & magnum ſemper inane Sophos. 
AQuid petis a Phaabo ? nummos habet arca Minerve, 
7 Hæc ſapit, hæc omnes fænerat una Deos. 
= Quid tibi cum Cirrha? quid cum Permeſſidos unda ? 
Romanum propius, divitiuſque forum «ft, 
— * Inf Orat, Lib. 10. C. 1. 
V 91. II. B 2 
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Illic Ara ſonant, at circum pulpita noſtra, 
Et ſteriles cathedras Bafia ſola crepant. 
Lib. 1. Ep. 77. 


Dear Flaccvs, gentle partner of my care, 
Thy country's glory, Padua the fair, 
The fruitleſs ſong and ſtarving Muſes leave, 
Nor Clio nor her ſiſters aught can give; 
Why court Apollo, proud of laurel'd praiſe? 
The well fill'd Cheſt is his whom Pallas ſways, 
Her's are the fruitful Olive's bending boughs, 
Whilſt uſeleſs Ivy for your Bacchus grows. 
Clear waters Helicon indeed affords, 
The Lyre, and Garland, and fine empty words, 
What's Cirrha, or Permeſſian ſtreams to you, 
The Forum's nearer, and is richer too: 
There chinks the purſe that ſwells with client's fee, 
But where's the man that pays for Poetry ? 
A cold ſalute, a faint applauſe they give, 

On this thin diet muſt we Poets live. 


Havixc nothing to ſay of Flaccvs's life, let 
us look into his Poem. It is addreſſed to the Empe- 
ror Veſpaſian, and the Poet at the ſame time takes occa- 
fion to compliment Domitian upon his Poetry, and 
Titus on his conqueſt of Fudza. He has been blamed 
by the Critics for affecting too great a magnificence at 
the entrance into his Poem, which they would have 


like thoſe of Homer and Virgil, more ſimple and un- 


adorn'd. Here follow the invocation of Apollo, and 
the addreſs to Veſpaſian: 


Phoebe mone, fi Cumee mihi conſcia vatis 

Stat cafta cortina domo, fi laurea digna 

Fronte viret. Tugue O pelagi cui major aperti 
Fama, Caledonius poſtquam tua carbaſa vexit 
Oceanus, Phrygios prius indignatus Iulos, 

Fripe me populis & habenti nubila terre, 

Sancte pater, veterumque fave veneranda canenti 
Facia pirun, verſam proles tua pandit Idumen, 
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Namgque poteſt, Solymo nigrantem pulvere fratrem, 
Spargentemgus faces, & in omni turre furentem. 


Lib. 1. Ver. 5. 


If conſcious at Camæan Rites I bend, 

And at the hallow'd ſervice pure attend 

If undefil'd thy laurel'd wreath I wear ; 
Phebus, inſpire my numbers, hear my pray'r. 
And thou, whoſe glory from the ocean ſprings, 
On which thy fleets ſucceſsful ſpread their wings, 
The Northern ocean, that indignant bore 

The Julian ſhips back to the Ga/lic ſhore ; 
Deign, mighty Prince, the Poet's fame to raiſe 
Above mean cenſure, and protect his lays ; 
Support the Muſe aſpiring to unfold 

Heroic acts in antient ſtory told. 

The Flavian Bard a nobler theme purſues, 


| A brother's triumph o'er the vanquiſh'd Zezs. 


The ſmoaking towns of Solyma declare 
The Hero's valour and their own deſpair, 


Tux learned world has been divided in their 
opinion of this Author: Some Commentators have 


not ſcrupled to exalt him above all the Latin Poets, 


Virgil only excepted x whilſt other Critics have un- 
dervalued him as much. The Poem we are about 


to conſider, is an imitation rather than a tranſla- 


tion of Apollonius the Greek Poet, four books of 
"whoſe Poem are vet extant. And this the learned 


reader will find, if he will be at the pains of mak - 


ing the compariſon ; and it has been obſerved, that 


the Latin Poet has ſucceeded beſt in thoſe parts 
where he had not the Greek in view. Ina word, 


he may paſs for no mean writer; and the purity 
of his ſtile and poetical turn of his expreſhon, has 
abſolutely ſet him above S. Italicus, if not above 
Lucan : As to the conduct of the Poem, he is even 


their inferior. Statias is his ſuperior, both in Po- 
etry and the execution of his Poem, in the Thebaid : 


Neither Lucan's nor S. /talicus's ſubjects would bear 


the ſeveral alterations, nor admit the many fictitious 


B 2 ornaments 


J * 
== 
* 
* 
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ornaments neceſſary to make them a juſt Epic Poem, 
But the Story which Haccus choſe for his ſubject, 
being of the greateſt antiquity as well as note, 
as bordering on the fabulous times, left room for 
his genius to exert itſelf with advantage ; and hav- 
ing Apolloniui's work before him, by comparing it 


with thoſe of Homer and Virgil. he might have ſeen 


where it was deficient, and have ſupplied thoſe wants 
in laying out his own ſubje&t. But I am apt to 
believe that Poets ſeldom take any other guide than 


their own genius, which makes ſo many fail in the in- 


vention and diſpoſition of their Poems. 


Tu hiſtory of the Argonautic expedition, when 


clear'd from fable, ſeems only this. About the year 


1268. before CurieT, Jaſen with Hercules, The- 
feus, Caſtor, Pollux, and ſome other Greeks, having 
got Argus, an able ſhipwright for thoſe times, to build 
them a veſſel of conſiderable burden, that bore the 


builder's name in honour of kis art, undertook an ex, 


pedition to Colchos, in a kind of piracy, which was 
not counted diſhonourable in thoſe early times, when 
mankind had not yet learnt the juſt arts of peace and 
Civil ſociety between one nation and another. After 
many adventures, and having eſcaped great dangers, 
they ſucceeded in their attempt, and by the directions 


and aſſiſtance of the treacherous Medea, brought away 


the treaſures they went for; and at the end of four 


years returned to Fo/chos a port in Theſ/aly, from 


whence they firſt ſet out. 


Sue a ſubject would naturally admit all the or- 


naments that a good invention was capable of giving 
it. But indeed the beauty of a well regulated deſign 


ſeems to have been ſtudied by few either Antients or 


Moderns. The language of the Gods was what the for⸗ 


mer chiefly aim'd at; by this they meant the orna- 


ments of ſtile and numbers, for which our Author 
claims his ſhare of praiſe, and if he has not maintained 


the ſame ſpirit thro' the whole, we muſt make ſome | 


allowances, ſince he did not live to correct and finiſh 
His admirers think he wanted neither genius nor 


| 


diligence 
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m. _ diligence to have made it an excellent Poem, had death 
ot, ſpar'd him: That conſidering the diſadvantage of the 
te, Latin to the Greek, Apollonius has been far from ſut- 
for fering where FLaccus has ſeem'd to tranſlate him: 
aV- _ That none of the ſpirit has been loſt in the transfuſion ; 


it und that he may be placed in the number of thoſe few 

cen Authors, whoſe copies have rival'd their originals. 

mes As to his knowledge, FLaccus is thought much 

Pa: | ſuperior to the Greet, who has many geographical er- 
a 


rors, and ſome which might argue that he was little 
in- * acquainted either with hiſtory or philoſophy : Yet this 
© Apellonius had the reputation of great learning. He 
was ſcholar to the Poet Ca//imachus, whom he ſuc- 
Far ceeded in the care of the Pfolomean Library. 
Be- As this Poem of FLaccus's is little known to the 
ing * generality of readers, I ſhall here offer them the out- 
uild ſines of it, by which they will be better able to judge 
the of the delign and the diſpoſition. But firſt I muſt ob- 
ex- ſerve, that if Apellonius had not treated this ſubject 
was before FL Accus, he would have paſſed for a writer 
hen of much learning and skill in antiquity; whereas now 
* we can hardly queſtion his owing the greateſt part of 
ter ” his knowledge to the Greet. But to our sketch of the 
ers, Poem: | BE, 
ons PEgLIAs, after having dethroned his brother /Z/or, 
- reigned in Hænonia and 7 ag but grew troubled 
our 1 in mind at many prodigies, which the Augurs ſaid, 
"OM portended his deſtruction by Jaſon, Eſon's ſon, Pe- 
© fias therefore ſtudied all means to get rid of this object 
or- of his Fear: Greece was now at peace; Hercules had 
ing ſubdued all the monſters that infeſted it. Pelias there- 
ſign fore reſolves to ſend his nephew upon an expedition 
S OF to Colchos. The pretence of it, according to the 
for- Poet's legend, was this: Athamas the ſon of Solus, 
rna- and uncle to n and Pelias, had Phrixus and Helle 
thor by his firſt wife Nepbele: She being afterwards turn'd 
ined into a cloud, he married Ino the daughter of Cadmus; 
who like a true ſtep-mother hating her husband's chil. 
> dren, perſuaded the women of the country (#olia) 


Tx 


J to parch all the corn that had been laid up for ſeed. 


1 


VE. 
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1 
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The land being ſown with this ſeed, was barren, and 
a great famine enſued Ino ſent ſome perſons, whom 
the had bribed to her purpoſes, to conſult the Oracle 
of Apollo; who, according to their inſtructions, re- 
ported, that the God required that Phrixws and Helle 
ihould be facrificed. Athamas for a long time refuſed 
to comply with ſo cruel an order, but at length was 
forced to ſubmit. Juſt as the children were going to 
de led to the altar, their own mother Nephe/e deſcend- 
ing from the sky, bids them fly, and gives them a 
ram with a Golden Fleece, that would bear them over 
the ſea: But Helle not fitting faſt on the ram's back, 
was drowned in that part of the ſea which was called 
after her name. Phrixus came to Colcbos, where he 
lacrificed the ram in the temple of Mars, and not long 
after (as Pelias tells Jaſon) was treacherouſly mur- 
dered by Sete, King of Colchos and father of Mædca, 
in the height of a public entertainment. Feſon ſoon 
perceived that his uncle's aim was his death, more than 
a deſire of revenge: However, relying on the pro- 
tection of Juno and Minerva, whom he devoutly in- 
vokes, he undertakes the voyage. The Goddeſſes hear 
and grant his prayer; and whilſt Juno ſpreads the 
report of this bold adventure thro' the cities of Greece, 
to raiſe the ambition of other noble youths to accom- 
pany Faſon; Minerva goes to Argus, whom ſhe di- 
refs to build the famous ſhip that bore his name. 
Then follows a poetical account of the ſeveral heroes 
that came to make the voyage with Jaſen, who craftily 
engages Acaſtus his uncle's ſon to go along with him. 
The Argonauts ſhip was built of the inſpired and pro- 
phetic oak of the Dodonean grove ſacred to Jupiter. 
The circumſtances of Jaſon's taking his leave of his pa- 
rents ſen and Alcimedt, is very pathetically deſcribed. 
Now Pbæbis begins to be in pain for the fate of 
the Co/chian King his ſon, and addreſſes himſelf to 
Jupiter about him. That God's anſwer is fine and full 
of dignity. Boreas deſcrying the Argonauts on their | 
voyage, haſtens to inform AZo/us, whoſe abode is de- 


ſcribed,” and prevails with him to let out the other 
winds, © 
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winds, who all join and raiſe a furious ſtorm, which 


Neptune at the intreaty of Juno and Minerva appeaſes. 
In the mean time, Pelias diſcovering that his ſon was 


gone with Jaſen, enters into a tranſport of rage, and 


reſolves the death of .Z/on and Alcimede. She performs 


4 


infernal rites for the ſafety of her ſon Jaſen, and at 
the ſame time devotes Pe/ias to the Furies, whoſe aid 
ſhe invokes; and then drinking ſome of the blood of 
the victim with her husband; the guards, whom Pe- 
lias had ſent to put them to death, find them both ex- 
piring : but not content with that, by the tyrant's or- 
der they murder their younger ſon before their eyes. 
Then the Poet deſcribes the ſituation of Hell, in which 
part there are ſome lines loſt. There is a deſcription 
left of the two gates, the one leading to Tartarus, 
and the other to E/yzium. The ſhades of Aſen and 
Alcimede are conveyed through the latter by Mercury 
to the regions of x bleſſed, who comforts them by 
the way with an account of the puniſhment that Pe/ias 
is doom'd to ſuffer for all his crimes. Here ends the 
firſt book; which I have been the longer about, as be- 
ing obliged to explain ſome circumſtances at large, to 
make the narration of thoſe that follow clear and in- 
telligible. | 
Ix the 2d book, the Argonauts are deſcribed ſail- 
ing by Mount O and Pallene, places famous for the 
battle of the Gods and Giants: thence they come to 
Lemnos. Here there is a long Epiſode of the Lennian 
women, who murdered their husbands at their return 
from the Thracian war, in which they had been ab- 
ſent three years: only Hyp/pile ſaved her father King 
Thoas's life, and conveyed him away in the night- 
time by ſea in a ſmall veſſel. The Poet repreſents this 
cruel action as a contrivance of Venus to be revenged 
on Vulcan, to whom Lemnos was ſacred, for having 
caught her in his net and expoſed her with Mars. 
That Goddeſs goes to Fame, and bids her inſpire the: 
Lemnian women with a jealous fury againſt their huſ- 
bands; ſuggeſting that they had brought home other 
wives from Thrace. Then the Goddeſs being diſ- 
B 4 guiſed, 
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guiſed, ſpeaks to the principal women, whom ſhe 
fills with that belief. The whole Epiſode is well ma- 


naged, and the incidents finely prepared: But the 


Poet ſhould not have related it in his own perſon. 
Hut to proceed: The Argonauts land at Lemnos; Hyp- 
Aipile falls in love with Faſon, who anſwers her deſires; 
and the reſt of the Argonauts ſpend ſome time with 
the Lemnian women, till the ſtormy ſeaſun is palt. 
Hercules, who had no paramour among the Lemnians, 
awakens them from this lethargy of love, and bids 
them make haſte to ſea. They ſail to Trey, where La- 
omedon reigned, and for his perjury to Apollo and Nep- 
tune was plagued by a ſea monſter; For to avert a 
Plague that before afflicted the people, the Oracle of 
Jupiter had commanded that a virgin, by lot, ſhould 
every year be expoſed to the monſter to be devoured, 
and it was now fallen on the King's daughter. Her- 
cules delivers the Princeſs, and kills the monſter ; but 
the ungrateful Laomedon propoſed to have murdered 
his gueſt and benefactor the ſame night. But the Ar- 
Fonauts purſued their voyage, and came to Cyzicum : 
which concludes the 2d book. 

Cyzicus King of the country, after having kindly 
entertained the Argonauts, informs them that he was 
at war with the Pe/aſgians. The Argonauts ſet ſail 
again, but by ſtreſs of weather are forced back in the 
night-time into the ſame port: ſo that the guards of 
the country miſtaking them for their enemies, the 
Pelaſgians begin a skirmiſn that proves fatal to both 
fides, but chiefly to King Cyzicus and his people. 


Daylight diſcovers the miſtake, and the Argonauts 


celebrate with tears the funeral of the unfortunate 
King, and perform ſolemn rites by the advice of the 
Prophet Mop/us, to appeaſe the ghoſts of their de- 
ceaſed friends and allies. In deſcribing theſe rites and 
ceremonies, the Poet ſeems to have affected to imitate 
Firgil's exactneſs, whom he has very often in his eye. 
From thence the Argonauts ſail along the coaſt of My- 
fa, where Hercules and Hylas land. Juno here ſends 


Minerva to prepare the Colchians to receive the Argo- 
Aauts 


* 
* 
* 
* 
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ans in 2 friendly manner; Mirerva goes, though 
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' ſhe knows it is but a pretence to get her out of the 


way. Then June contrives the loſs of Hy/as, the 
favourite companion of Hercules: She tells Dryope a 


Wood-Nymph, that a fine opportunity now offered 
of enjoying that lovely youth, which would make her 
the envy of all her filter Nymphs: then ſhe raiſes a 


© ſtag, that croſſes the wood juſt before Herea/es and Hy- 


las ; the youth eagerly purſues the ſport, whilſt Her- 
' cules himſelf encourages him to it. At length the ſtag 


takes the water, of a fountain, where Hy/as being fas 


tigued drops the chaſe to bathe: Here the Nymph 


ſteals him away. The Argonauts, after ſome ſtay for 
Hercules, who went in ſearch of Hylas, are forced to 


ſail away without him. 


Tu x 4th book opens with Jupiter's compaſſion for 
his ſon's ſorrows 3; and after having reproved Juno, he 
' pours out a rich dew upon Hercules, which compoſes 
the Heroe to reſt. Hy/as appears to him in a dream, 
and comforts him, and promiſes him immortality as 
the reward of his labours. At the requeſt of Latexa. 
Diana, and Apollo, Tris is ſent to prevent Hercules's 
going to Troy, and to bid him make haſte to deliver 
Prometheus, who had been ſo long confined and tor- 
mented on mount Caucaſus for ſtealing fire from hea- 
ven, In the mean time the Argonauts come to the 


© Bebrycian coaſt, where Amycus the fon of Neptune 
reigned: He was a cruel and inhoſpitable Prince, and 


'being a great boxer, uſed to force every ſtranger that 
entered his dominions to fight him with the Ce/us, 


and he had hitherto ſlain all that had engaged him. 


'This the Argonauts are informed of by ſome of their 


company whom they ſent to diſcover the country, who 


had met with a ſtranger bewailing the loſs of his friend 


Otreus, whom Amycus had lately fought with and kil- 


led. Pollux, as yet but a ſtripling, preſents himſelf 


1 


to fight the Tyrant, who inſults his youth and beauty, 
but after ſome reſiſtance is lain by the Argonaut. The 
"hip now enters the Bo/phorus, upon which the Poet 


takes occaſion to relate the ſtory of Je; who, being 
b B 5 perſecuted 
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perſecuted by Juno, and paſſing over thoſe ſeas, when. 


ſhe was transformed into a cow, had given them the 


name of Boſphorus. The Argonauts arrive at the Thy- 
untas coaſt, where Zethes and Calais the ſons of Bo- 
reas deliver Phineus from the perſecution of the Har- 
pies. Thence =_ ſailed by the Cyanean rocks, ſo fa- 
tal to all that paſſed near them, but Minerva drives off 
the rocks, and ſaves the ſhip. Thence they proceed to 
the coaſt of the Mariandyni, where King Lycus of Greek 
original kindly entertains them, and congratulates them 
= their victory over Amycus, who had flain his bro- 
ther. 

Tur 5th book begins with a melancholy ſcene of 
the death of Jamon and Typhys, two of the Argonauts, 
the latter was their Pilot: 'The prophetic ſhip names 
Erginus to ſucceed him. As they proceed on their 
voyage, they paſs under the rock where Promethers 
was chained, and whom Hercules was then delivering: 
They hear the Titan's cries, and ſoon after ſee the bird, 
that uſed to prey upon his liver, expiring on the ſhore. 
At length they arrive at Co/chos, and fail up the river 
Phaſis, where they find the monument which Phrixas 


had erected in memory of his filter Helle. Here Ja- 


fen caſts anchor, and having ſacrificed to them both, 
implores their aſſiſtance in his undertaking. 

Tu kx Colchian King is warned by many prodigies 
to reftore the Golden Fleece: Per/es his brother and 
all his counſellors had adviſed. him to it: but Sete, 
having no regard to the happineſs of his people, ob- 


Kinately refuſes, puniſhes ſome of the boldeſt, and 


even attempts to kill his brother, who had gained the 


love of the people, and was ſuſpected to aſpire to the 
crown, He faves his life by flight, and returns not 
long after with a great army, which he had raiſed | 
among the neighbouring nations, againſt Sees, and 
had already attacked the city, but was repulſed with 


loſs ; and a truce was agreed on for two days between 
the contending parties to bury their dead, at the time 
when the Argonauts landed. Juno and Pallas, tho? 
they foreſce etes's treachery, agree that the Argo- 
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* nauts ſhall aſſiſt him againſt Perſes, as being the weak- 


eſt ide. 


Mepea having had a frightful dream that night, went. 


- early the next morning to make the proper luſtrations 


in the river; where ſhe ſees the Argonauts, and tak- 


ing them for enemies, was going to fly back : Her 


Nurſe aſſures her they are Greeks, Juno makes Faſor 
appear with uncommon beauty and comelineſs ; and 
comes up to Medea, whom he addreſſes in a very en- 
gaging manner, deſiring leave to ſpeak to the King, 
Medea ſends one of her attendants with Jaſon, to lead 
him to the court: They meet the King in the temple 
of Apollo, which the Poet deſcribes. Jaſon, in imi- 
tation of AÆncas in Virgil, is deſcribed entering the 
city and temple, covered with a cloud by Juno. He 
diſcovers himſelf, acquaints Zectes with his errand, 
and offers ſome rich preſents to exchange for the Gol- 
den Fleece. The Tyrant conceals his rage at this re- 
queſt, and with diſſembled friendſhip promiſes to give 
it, provided the Argonauts aſſiſt him firſt againſt the 
enemy that laid ſiege to the city. 


EkrEs now invites them to an entertainment, where 


he informs Fa/on of the cauſe of the war, and the cha- 
racter of his allies there preſent. Then the Poet de- 


ſcribes Mars in his progreſs from the northern regions, 


who is ſurpriſed to ſee the Argonauts at Colchos, and 
to hear that eres had promiſed to deliver them the 
Golden Fleece, which had been conſecrated to him. 
The furious God haſtens to complain to Jupiter of 
this wrong done him by Minerva and Juno; the for- 
mer anſwers him. Tupiter puts an end to their diſ- 
pute, by acquainting them with his and Fate's decree, . 
and allows them ſeverally to take what ſide they pleaſed 
in the war. The book concludes with a deſcription 
of the entertainment of the Gods, where the Muſes 
fing to Apollo's harp: After which the aſſembly breaks 
up, and all retire to reſt. 

Tu 6th book begins with Mars, who could take 
no reſt, but reſolves to deſtroy the Argonauts and their 
ſhip. Perſes being alarmed at the arrival of the Greeks, 

B 6 deputes 
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deputes ſome perſons to aſſure them of his good inten- 
tions towards them, and of _#etes's treacherous tem- 
per, and to try to perſuade them to join their forces 
with his Scythians againſt the Co/chian King: but this 
was in vain. Here the forces of Perſes are deſcribed: 
A bloody battle enſues, which is related at large: 
etes gets the advantage, which is entirely owing to 
the valour of the Greeks. 

Juxe, fearing Zetes's baſeneſs, finds no other way 
to get the Fleece for Jaſon, but by the enchantments 
of Medea. To ſecure her, ſhe goes to Venus, and de- 
fires the uſe of her girdle to regain Jupiter's love. 
Venus ſoon perceived this was but a pretence; but as ſhe 
hated the children of the Sun, ſhe readily lends her 
girdle. Furniſhed with this, Juno diſguiſhes her ſelf 
like Chalciope, Medea's ſiſter ; and blaming her want 
of curioſity, carries out Medea on the walls of the city, 
to view the Greet heroes fighting for her father: A- 
mong the reſt they perceive 7a/on fignalizing his va- 
Jour. Juno never lets Medea loſe fight of him, who 
pretending ſhe did not know him, asks her counterfeit 
| fiſter who that prodigy of valour was? Jane informs 
her of his quality and merit : Then bidding her ob- 
ſerve him farther, the Goddeſs animates the Heroe 
with unuſual vigour. Medea feels a ſtrange paſſion 
kindle in her, but is not able to reſiſt the force of love. 
Juno now finding her ſufficiently inflamed, leaves her 
alone; ſhe grows very anxious for the ſucceſs of Ja- 
fon's requeſt to her Father. The battle goes againſt 
the Scytbians, of whom the Greeks make a great flaugh- 
ter. Minerva fearing Jaſon ſhould kill Perſes, whom 
Faupiter intended to ſet on the throne of Co/chos, and 
thereby draw on him the indignation of that God, 
eonveys Perſes wrap'd in a cloud, out of the battle to 
his camp; and Medea returns to the palace, never ſa- 
tisfied with beholding the The/a/ian Heroe: which 
ends the 6th book. 

Mora ſpends the night in great anxiety: love and 


duty ſtruggle and alternately prevail in her breaſt, The 


next morning the Argonauts begin to think of the _ 
cn 
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den Fleece, for which they had undergone ſo many la- 
bours; but before Fa/ox demanded it, the Co/chian 
King in a haughty manner tells him the hard terms by 


which it was to be obtained ; namely, to ſow the field 


of Mars with the ſerpent's teeth, to charm the dragon 
that guarded the Fleece, and fight the men that would 
ſpring up from that ſeed. Jaſon reſolves to undertake 


it; Medea pities him, but for ſome time ſtruggles with 


her paſſion. Juno, to compleat her purpoſe, prevails 


with Venus to come to Medea in the diſguiſe of her 


- aunt Circe. By this means the Goddeſs inſinuates her 
ſelf into the ſecret of Medea's love, whom ſhe prompts 


to give way to it by her own example, who having 
left the barren plains of CZo/chos, was now, by her 


marriage with Picus, become Sovereign of Latium in 
' Italy. Afterwards ſhe perſuades Medea to walk out 
that night, under pretence of a ſacrifice to Diana. She 
meets Jaſen in a grove, to which he went by Juno's 
direction: He implores her protection and aſſiſtance, 
vrhich at length ſhe grants him. Then Medea per- 
forms all the magical ceremonies neceſſary to arm him 
ſor the adventure, and gives him the proper inſtructi- 
ons for his conduct, and then leads him to the field of 
* Mars, which he ſows: The armed Men ſpring up, 
and by her inchantments turn their arms againſt each 
© other, every one miſtaking his fellow for Jaſon. 


Taz 8th book begins with Medea's laſt ſtruggle be- 


tween love, and duty, and remorſe for what ſhe had al- 
ready done: but Love prevailing, ſhe renews her en- 
chantments, and meets her Heroe, whom Juno had 
made exceeding beautiful, in the place where the dragon 
> guarded the Golden Fleece. Here the two lovers en- 
ter into ſolemn engagements of mutual fidelity, and 
Medea agrees to accompany Fa/on, whom ſhe now calls 
her husband, into T. As they come near the tree, 
Fa ſen is terrified by the fire which flaſhed from the dra- 
geon's eyes. Medea having in vain endeavoured to ſooth 
hum to reſt, promiſing to watch the Fleece for him, 
haas recourſe to her ſpells, and charms him into a dead 
= flcep: then bids Jaſen climb up by the dragon's back 


into 
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into the tree where the Fleece hung; which he takes 
down, and haſtens away in triumph with that and Me- 
dea to the ſhip. The Argonauts ſet ſail. etes is 
ſoon informed of his daughter's treachery and flight. 
Abſyrtus her brother, and Styrus a Scythian Prince, 
Medea's deſtined husband, fit out ſome ſhi ps, and pur- 


ſue them, and overtake the Argonauts feaſting aſhore * 


at the mouth of the Danube, and ſolemnizing the Nup- 
tials of Jaſon and Medea. Juno, to deliver them from 
the preſent danger, raiſes a ſtorm, which ſeparates 
them; but Syrus, who being blinded by his love for 
Medea ſtrove to bear up againſt the ſtorm, is caſt away. 
When it was over, the Argonauts ſoon deſcried the 
enemy again : then they begin to murmur againſt Me- 
dea, and exhort Fa/on not to expoſe them all to ruin 
for her ſake. She ſoon diſcovers their defign, and 
ſpeaks of it to Jaſon with indignation: juſt where Ja- 
ſon is deſcribed as ſtudy ing ſome dubious anſwer to gain 
time, as being yet irreſolute what to do, the Poem 
abruptly breaks off. 

Ir is very probable the Author lived to go no far- 
ther. Baptiſta Pius an Italian has tranſlated the reſt 
from Apollonius, and added it to FLlaccus's Poem; 
to which we muſt refer the Reader for the relt of the 
ſtory, ſince it is proper this sketch ſhould end where 
FLaccus breaks off, as being only intended to ſhew 
his manner of treating this ſubject. 

IT think we may allow him to have been maſter of 
ſome invention, and much ſpirit. Though his Poem 
is thus hiſtorically conducted, it is fuller of machinery 
than the AZneis. An affectation of the marvellous 
runs through the whole. The manners are not ill ex- 
preſſed, and the characters well diſtinguiſhed and va- 
rious: They are not very moral indeed, nor polite ; 
neither of which could be expected of ſo barbarous an 
age as that in which this event happened, which may 
partly excuſe the fabulous air and turn of the whole 
narration. All time before this in the Greek Hiſtory, 
is confeſſedly fabulous and obſcure ; and this Zpocha 
bordering upon thoſe dark ages, has partaken of * 
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fate ſo far, that the very Hiſtorians in treating of it, 
have inſerted many ſeeming fables in their accounts. 

Bur in order to diſcover Flaccus's genius with re- 
ſpe& to the ſtile and ſentiments, we muſt quote ſome 
paſſages of his Poem; and where he has Virgil in view, 
it may not be improper to ſubjoin thoſe paſlages of the 
neid, which he has imitated. We ſhall find his ſtile 
in the main noble and poetical, though not equally 
kept up, his deſctiptions ſtrong and full, and his com- 
pariſons apt and lively. The firſt that offers is an ele. 
gant deſcription of the Æoliax Iſlands, the ſuppoſed 
ſeat of the Winds. 


Aguore Trinacrio refugique a parte Pelori 

Stat rupes borrenda fretis, quot in ethera ſurgit 

Molibus, infernas totidem demiſſa ſub undas: 

Net ſcopulos aut antra minor juxta altera tellus 

Cernitur ; illam Achamas havitat, nuduſque Pyrag- 
mon. 

Has Nimbi, ventique domos, & naufraga ſervat 

empeſtat: hinc in terras latumgue profundum 

Eft iter: hine olim foliti miſtere polumgae 

Infelixque fretum (neque enim tunc Molus illis 

Rector erat) Libya cum rumperet advena Calpen 

Oceanus, cum flens Siculos OEnotria fines 

Perderet, & mediis intrarent montibus unde, 

Intonuit donec pavidis ex e&there Ventis 

Onni potent, regemgue dedit, quem jufſa vereri 

Sæba cobors in monte; chalybs iteratague muris 

Saxa domant Euros. Cum jam probiere frementum- 

Ora neguit Rex, tunc aditus E clauſtra refringit. 

Ipſe volens, placatque data fera murmura porta. 


Encompaſs'd by Sici/ian Seas, appears 
A riſing rock, that to Pe/orus bears; 
Its bottom deep beneath the waves extends 
Far as its ſummit to the clouds aſcends: 
Hard by another rears its craggy brow, 
Whoſe cliffs and caves can equal horrors ſhow. 
In that Pyracmos feeds Vulcanian fires, 
To this the ſtormy train of Winds retires: | 
A | Hence 
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14 Hence to the earth, and o'er the ſpreading deep 
1 They wing their way, and with deſtruction ſweep; 
| Hence unreſtrain'd of old their fury wrought, 
And to the skies the ſwelling billows brought. 
No Holus as yet controul'd their Pow'r: 
Then Calpe rent from Libya's parting ſhore, 
Admitted the Atlantic's pouring tide; 
Then firſt Trinacria from Italia's fide 
Dividing, felt the laſhing ſurges bound, 
Till Jene impatient hurl'd his thunder round: 
The Winds retir'd aftoniſh'd, and confin'd 
Their King obey'd, whom he in wrath aſſign'd 
Within their iron priſon cloſely pent, 
Where adamantine rocks reſtrain their vent. 
When loud for liberty his ſubjects call, 
The God himſelf unbars the gloomy Hall; 
Then ceaſe their murmurs, and they iſſue forth 
Tempeſts and ſtormy winds, led by the furious 
North. Lib. 1. Ver. 579. 


Virgil had occaſion, one would have thought, to 
have dwelt as largely on ſuch a deſcription of the 
Winds; and yet we find him thus contracting many 
great images into the compaſs of a few lines. 


Nimbarum in patriam, loca fœta furentibus Auſtris 
Holiam venit : bic vaſto rex Solus antre 

Luftantes ventos, tempeſiate/que ſonoras 

Imperio premit, ac vinclis & carcere franat. 

Illi indignantes magno tum murmure, montis | 
Circum clauſtra fremunt : Celſa ſedet Molus are je 
Sceptra tenens, mollitque animos & temperat iras. 
Nt faciat, maria ac terras celumgue profundum 
Qui ppe ferant rapidi ſecum, verrantque per auras : 
Sed pater boc metuens ſpeluncis abdidit atris 
Omnipotens ; molemgue & mantes inſuper altos 
Inpoſuit, regemque dedit, qui fædere certo 


Et premere, & laxas ſuret dare juſſus babenas. 
Lib. 1. Ver. 55. 
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The reſtleſs regions of the ſtorms ſhe ſought ; 

Where in a ſpacious cave of living ſtone 

The Tyrant Solus from his airy throne, 

With pow'r imperial curbs the ſtruggling Winds, 

And ſounding Tempeſts in dark priſons binds: 

This way and that th' impatient captiyes tend, 

And preſſing for releaſe, the mountains rend: 

High in his Hall th' undaunted Monarch ſtands, 

And ſhakes his ſcepter, and their rage commands: 

Which did he not, their unreſiſted ſway / 

Would ſweep the world before them in their way ; 

Earth, Air and Seas through empty ſpace would roll, 

And Heav'n would fly before the driving ſoul. 

In fear of this, the Father of the Gods 

Confin'd their fury to thoſe dark abodes, 

And lock'd 'em ſafe within, oppreſs'd with moun- 
tain loads; 

Impos'd a King, with —_—_ ſway, 

To loſe their fetters, or their force allay. | 

: Dryden. 


Alcimede's Imprecation againſt Pe/ias is very ſolemn, 


and a fine imitation of Dido's againſt A xeas in Virgil. 
*Alcimede ſpeaks ſome lines before thoſe here quoted; 


but as they ſeem rather introductory to, than a part 
of the Imprecation it ſelf, I choſe to omit them: 


“ 
2 


un—_—— Nuncia ſontum 
Virgo Jovi, terras oculis que proſpicis equis; 
Ultriceſgue Dee : Faſque, & grandeva ſororum 
Pena parent, meritis Regis ſuctedite teftis, 
Et ſewvas inferte fates. Sacer effera raptet 
Corda pavor ; nec ſola mei gravia affore nati 
Arma ratemgue putet : e. S Pontica figns 
Atque indignates temerato littore reges 
Mente agitet, ſemperque metu deducat ad undas 
Arma ciens; mors ſera viam, tentataque claudat 
Effugia, & noftras nequeat precurrere diras. 
Sed reduces jam jamgue viros, aurogue coruſcum 
Cernat iter: flabo inſultans, & ovantia contra 
Ora, manuſque feram : Tam vobis fgrid inaufum 
Arcanumgae 


- —_ 
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Arcanumgue nefas, & adbuc incognita Leti 

Sors ſupereſt, date fallaci pudibunda ſenectæ 

Exitia, indecoreſque obitus, non marte, nec armis, 

Aut nati precor ille mei dignatus ut unguam 

Enſe cadat, quem fida manu:s, quem cura ſuorum 

Diripiat, laceretgue ſenem : nec membra ſepulchro 

Contegat : hat noſter de rege piacula ſanguis 

Sumat, & heu cunctæ quas miſit in æguora Gentes. 
Lib. 1. Ver. 794- 


uſt Goddeſs, whoſe impartial eye beholds, 
hoſe care, to Joe all human crimes unfolds; 
Le Deities of vengeance, and thou firſt 
Parent of Furies, Puniſhment accurſt, 
On Pelias, arm'd with all your brands, attend, 
And thro? his ſoul your quickeſt terrors ſend: 
Nor let his mind diſtemper'd only fear 
My Son's approach, or think his Argo near : 
Th' aſſembled pow'rs of Colchis let him dread, 
And Pontic Hoſts ſtand threatening o'er his head. 
His reſt let war's alarms ſucceſſive break, 
Let death refuſe that eaſe his torments ſeek. 
Theſe Curſes may he not eſcape, but ſee 
Teber return with Golden Victory. 
Hy 


hen will I ſand inſulting by his fide, 
is pain my joy, his miſery my pride : 
f any plagues untry'd remain in ſtore, 

On his curſt head the plenteous anguiſh pour. 
May want and infamy bring on his fate, 
And Death moſt horrid his old age await, 
Let him not fall by arms in Honour's field, 
Or by my Son, but to black treaſon yield 
His hated life, his corps deny'd a grave: 
Such vengeance may our race on Pelias have. 


Dido's Imprecation in the 4th book of the Anci; 
runs thus: 


Sol, qui terrarum flammis opera omnia luſtras, 
Tuque harum interpres curarum, & conſcia Tuns; 
Nocturniſque Hecate trivijs ululata per urbes, 

x E. 


id. 


Tradiderit, regno aut optata luce fruatur. 
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His peaceful entrance with dire Arms oppoſe ; 
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Et Dire ultrices, & Dij morientis Eliſe ; 
Accipite bæc, meritumque malis advertite numen, 
Et noſtras audite preces: ſi tangere portus 
Infandum caput, ac terris adnare neceſſe eſt 3 

Et, fs fata Jovis poſcunt, hic terminus heret. 
At bello audacis populi vexatus & armis, 


Finibus extorris, complexu avulſus Juli 


Auxilium imploret, wvideatque indigna fuorum 
Fanera : nec, cum ſe ſub leges patis iniguæ 


Sed cadat ante diem, mediaque inhumatus arena. 
Hee precor, hanc vocemextremam cum ſanguine funds, 
Tum vos, O Tyrij, firpem & genus omne futurum, 
Exercete odijs, cinerigue hæc mittite noſtro 
Munera ; nullus amor populis, nec fœdera ſunto. 
Exoriare aliqui: noſtris ex offibus ultor 

Qui face Dardanios, ferroque ſequare Colonos, 
Nunc, olim, quocungue dabunt ſe tempore vires; 
Littera littoribus contraria, fluctibus undas 


Inprecor, arma armis; pugnent ipfigue nepotes. 
Ver. 607. 


Thou Sun, who view'ſt at once the world below, 
Thou Juno, guardian of the * vow, 

Thou Hecat, hearken from thy dark abodes; 

Ye furies, fiends, and violated Gods, 

All pow'rs invok'd with Dido's dying breath, 
Attend her curſes, and avenge her death. 

If fo the Fates ordain and Jove commands, 

Th ungrateful wretch ſhould find the Latian lands; 
Yet let a race untam'd and haughty foes 


—_— —_— << — 


Oppreſs'd with numbers in th' unequal field, 
His men diſcourag'd, and himſelf expell'd, 
Let him for ſuccour ſue from place to place, 


© Torn from his ſubjects and his ſon's embrace: 


Firſt let him ſee his friends in battle lain, | 
And their untimely fate lament in vain : | 
And when at length the cruel war ſhall ceaſe, 


On hard conditions may he buy his peace. 5 | 
0. 
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Nor let him then enjoy ſupreme command, 

But fall untimely by ſome hoſtile hand; 

And lie unbury'd on the barren ſand ! 

Theſe are my pray'rs, and this my dying will, 

And you, my Tyrians, every curſe fulfil ; 

Perpetual hate and mortal wars proclaim 

Againſt the prince, the people and the name: 

Theſe grateful off rings on my grave beſtow, 

Nor league, nor love, the hoſtile nations know. 

Now and from hence in every future age, 

When rage excites your arms, and ſtrength ſupplies 
the rage, 

Riſe ſome avenger of our Libyan blood, 

With fire and ſword purſue the perjur'd brood : 

Our arms, our ſeas, our ſhores oppos'd to theirs, 


And the ſame hate deſcend on all our heirs. 
Dryden. 


Tux deſcription FL.accus gives cf the two 
gates, one leading to Tartarus, the other to Elyzium, is 
very poetical. That ſeat of the bleſſed is likewiſe well 
deſcribed: both are imitated from the 6th book of the 
Enid. 

Stant geminæ æternum portæ, quarum altera dura 

Lemper lege patens, populos regeſque receptat. 

Aft aliam tentare nefas & tendere contra; 

Rara & ſponte patet, fi quando pectore Ductor 

Vulzera nota gerens galeis prefixa rotiſque 

Cui domus, aut ſtudium, mortales pellere curas, 

Culta fides, longe metus, atque ignota cupido: 

Seu venit in vittis, taſtague in veſte ſacerdos : 

Quos omnes, lenis plantis & lampada quaſſans 

Progenies Atlantis agit: lucet via late 

Jene Dei, donec ſilvas & amana piorum 

Deveniat, campoſus ubi Sol, totumque per annum 

Darat aprica dies, thyafique chorique virorum, 


Carminaque & quorum populis jam nulla cupido. 
Lib. 1. Ver. 833. 


Two different Gates lead to the realms below, 
Kings and their ſubjects undiſtinguiſh'd go 


5 
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Virgil: 
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Thro' the wide portals of the common Gate: 

The other opens not, unleſs by Fate 

For ſome brave Shade ordain'd, who greatly dy'd 
In Honour's cauſe, to anceſtors ally'd 

Of higheſt worth; one ſtudiaus to appear 

A friend to men, devoid of guilt or fear; 

Or Prieſt unſtain'd, with holy fillets bound: 

Such Hermes leads ; whoſe waving torch around 
Spreads a clear light along the ſacred way; 

'Till to the regions of eternal day 

They come deſcending, where thro' flow'ry plains 
Or ſhady groves they paſs to meet the ſwains, 

Bleſt Choir ! that ſinging with their wands advance, 
And greeting bid him join the chearful dance, 
And all the joys that in thoſe realms abound ; 

But among mortals here can ne'er be found. 


The two Ways are thus ſpoken of by the Sybil in 


Hit lotus eft, partes ubi ſe via findit in ambas: 
Dextra, que Ditis magni ſub mania tendit, 

Hac iter Elyzium nobis; at leva malerum 

E xqreet parnas, & ad impia tartara mittit. 


Lib. 6. Ver. 638. 


Tis here in different Paths the way divides: 

The Right to Plute's golden Palace guides: 

The Left to that unhappy Region tends, 

Which to the depth of Tartarus deſcends 7 
The ſeat of night profound, and puniſh'd fiends. 


Elyzium he deſcribes as follows, with the Pleaſures 


ef the Place: 


Devenere locos lætos, & amena vireta 
Fortunatorum nemorum, ſedeſque beatas. 

Largior hic campos Aitheer, & lumine veſftit 
Purpureo : folemgue ſuum, ſua fidera norunt. 

Pars in gramineis exercent membra palæſtris; 
Contendunt ludo, & fulva luctantur arena. 

Pars pedibus plaudunt choreas, & carmina dicunt. 
Lib. 6, Ver. 638, 


Theſe 
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Theſe holy Rites perform'd, they took their way 
Where long extended plains of pleaſure lay; 
The verdant fields with thoſe of Heav'n may vie, 
With Zther veſted and a purple Sky: 


The bliſsful ſeats of happy ſouls below, 
Stars of their own, and their own ſuns they know. 


Their airy limbs in ſports they exerciſe, 


And on the green contend the wreſtler's prize ; 


Some in heroic verſe divinely ſing, 


Others in artful meaſures lead the ring. | 
Tux Inhabitants are thus deſcribed by the ſame 


great Genius : | 
Hic manus, ob Patriam pugnando vulnera paſſi 1 


Duique ſacerdotes caſti dum vita manebat, 
Juigue pij vates, & Phabo digna locuti, 
Inventas aut qui vitam excoluere per artes, 


| Puigue ſui memores alios fetfre merendo: 


Omnibus his nivea cinguntur tempora Vitta. 
Ver. 660. 


Here Patriots live, who for their country's good 

In fighting fields were prodigal of blood: 

Prieſts of unblemiſh'd lives here make abode; 

And Poets worthy their inſpiring God ; 

And ſearching Wits of more mechanic parts, 

Who grac'd their age with new invented arts: 

Thoſe wih to worth their bounty did extend, 

And thoſe who knew that bounty to commend: 

The heads of theſe with holy fillets bound, 

And all their temples were with garlands crown'd. 
Dryden. 


FLAccus in the beginning of the ſecond book 


gives a deſcription of Fame, which languiſhes when 
compared with the fine original in the 4th book of 
the Zneis. Juno is repreſented as deſcending to 


Fame. 


Des ſe piceo per ſudum turbida nimbo 


Prætipitat, Famamgue vagam veſtigat in untbra : 
Quam 


OW. 


ume 


60. 


an 
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Duam pater omnipetens digna atque indigna canentem, 
Spargentemgue metus, placidis regionibus arcet 
AMtheris; illa fremens habitat ſub nubibus imis, 
Non Erebi, nen Diva poli, terraſque fatigat 


Qua datur. Audentem primi ſpernuntque foventque ; 


Mex omnes agit, & notis quatit oppida linguis. 
Talem Diva ſibi ſeeleriſque doligue miniſtram 


' Duerit avens. Viatt illa prior, jamque advolat ultre 


Impatiens ; jamgiue ora parat, jam ſuſcitat aures, 
ib. 2. Ver. 115. 


Wrap'd in a pitchy cloud the Goddeſs cama 


To the dark manſions of uncertain Fame: 
| In Heav'n ſhe dwelt, 'till Fove obſerv'd her tongue 


In ev'ry tale confounding right and wrongs 
well 


And ſpreading cauſeleſs fears, he bid her 
On Earth alone, excluded Heav'n and Hell. 
Enrag'd at this diigrace, all Earth ſhe fills 


With wild 2 portending various ills. 


Contempt diſcourages her firſt eſſays, 


Repeated trials turn that ſcorn to praiſe, 


+ Increaſing thus ſhe drives the croud along, 
Till mighty States o'erturn'd fall by her murd'ring 


tongue. 


Such aid ſought Juno to her crafty aim 


Of miſchief ſtudious, fit employ for Fame; 


Her wings impatient ; then attentive ſtay'd 
With tongue prepar'd the rumour wide to ſpread. 


Who ſpy'd the Goddeſs, and advancing play'd þ 


© Sex with what ſuperior skill Virgil has painted the 
ume imaginary being: 


Fama, malum, qua non aliud velocius ullum 


Moabilitate viget, vireſque acquirit eundo: 


Parva metu primo, mox ſeſe attollit in auras, 
Ingrediturque ſolo, & caput inter nubila condit. 


| 1llam terra parens, ird irritata Deorum, 
Extrenam, ut perhibent, Cao, Enceladogne ſororem 
 Progenuit, pedibus celerem, & pernicibus alis, 
Moanſtrum horrendum, ingens, cui quot ſunt corpore 


plume Tet 


Dido's for Antas. 
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Tot vigiles oculi ſubter, mirabile dictu, 

Tot linguæ, totidem ora ſonant, tot ſubrigit aures, 

Nocte volat, tœæli medio, terrægue per umbram 

Stridens, nec dulci declinat lumina ſomno. 

Luce ſedet cuſtos, aut ſummi culmine tecti, 

Turribus aut altis, & magnas territat urbes ; 

Tam fifti pravigut tenax, quam nuntia veri. 2 
Lib. 4. Ver. 174 

Fame, the great ill, from ſmall beginning grows; 

Swift from the firſt ; and every moment brings 

New vigour to her flights, new pinions to her wings. 

Soon grows the pigmy to gygantic ſize, 

Her feet on earth, her forehead in the skies: 

Enrag'd againſt the Gods, revengeful Earth 

Produc'd her, laſt of the Titanean birth. 

Swift in her walk, more ſwift her winged haſte : 

A monſtrous phantom, horrible and vaſt: 

As many plumes, as raiſe her lofty flight, 

So many peircing Eyes enlarge her ſight; 

Millions of opening mouths to Fame belong, t 

5 


And ev'ry mouth is furnifh'd with a tongue; 
And _ with liſt'ning ears the flying plague i 
ung. 

She fills - # peaceful univerſe with cries; 

No flumbers ever cloſe her wakeful eyes. 

By day from lofty tow'rs her head ſhe ſhews, 

And ſpreads through trembling crowds diſaft'rous 
news: ? 

With Court Informers haunts, and Royal Spies ; 5 

Things done relates, not done ſhe feigns, and min- 
gles truth with lies. | 

Talk is her buſineſs ; and her chief delight 

To, tell of prodigies, and cauſe affright. 


r : rg” 


Dryden. | 


In the fame book, the deſcription of ile's © 
growing love for Jaſen, is heed wand 8 of 


Præcipuegue ducis caſus mirata requirit 8 N 
Hypſipi le, que fata trabant, que regis agat vis Ml 
3 11 


9 
FR 
* 
— 
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Aut unde Hemonie molem ratis, unius heret 


% 
_— 
- ©. . 


res. = Alloguio, & blandos paulatim colligit ignes, 


Fam non dura thorts, Veneri nec ini * reverſe. 
Lib. 2. Ver. 35t. 


But Fa/on's fortunes moſt the Queen admires, 
Which way his courſe, what King his foe inquires; 
Their ſhip what art contriv'd, would gladly hear 


« 174 The Heroe tell, whoſe converſe grows her care. 


Love's ſubtle poiſon ſteals into her breaſt : 
By that prevailing paſſion now poſſeſt, $ 


wing She does no more the nuptial vow deteſt. 


e Is 


Nec non & vario noctem ſermone trahebat 

Tnfelix Dido, longumque bibebat Amorem; 

Multa ſuper Priamo rogitans, ſuper Hectore multa. 
F Eneid. Lib. 1. Ver. 752, 


* Tt unhappy Queen with talk prolong'd the night, 
And drank large draughts of love with vaſt delight: 
Of Priam much enguir'd, of Hector more. Dryden. 


Is the fame book Faſon called away from his Love 
by the reproaches of Hercules, is finely compared to 
* Horle rous'd to battle by the ſound of the trumpet. 


Haud ſecus AE fonides monitis accenſus amaris 
Quam Bellator equas longa quem frigida pace 
Terra juvat brevis, in læpos piger angitur orbes; 
* Frena tamen Dominumgque velit, fi nar dus dures 
= Clamor & oliti rar/us fragor impleat Aris. 
| Lib. 2. Ver. 385. 


The ſharp reproof his ſinking courage rais'd, 

Like as the warrior horſe unnerv'd by eaſe 

Seeks the ſoft path, and ſnuffs the cooling breezes 
Avoids the-courle, and fears the checking rein: 
If wars alarm once more ditturb the phin, 

Soon as he hears the martial trumpet ſound, 
Loud for his rider neighs, and ſpurns the ground. 


ts I' x the zd book the Prophet Mopſus explains to the 
&rg:naut: the doctrines of the ſoul's immortality and 


— 2 


C percep- 


* 5 


* 
. 
* 
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perception after death, agreeably to the Pyzhagoreay 
Philoſophy. 
= Non fi mortalia membra 
"wi Sortituſque breves, & parvi tempora fati 
1 | Perpetimur, ſocius ſuperi quondam ignis Olympiz * 
| Fas ideo miſcere neces, ferrogue moranes E 
11 Exigere hint animas, redituraque ſemina Cœlo. | | 
os Duippe nec in ventos, nec in ultima folvimur . 
14 Jra manet, duratgue dolor : cum deinde tremendi 

| Ad ſolium venere Fovis, queſtugue nefandum 
1 Edocuere necem, patet illis janua leti, 

1 Atque iterum remeare licet: comes una ſorarum 
11 Aadditur, & pariter terras atque &quora luſtrant. 
wn Quiſque ſuos ſontes inimicaque pectora penis 
0 Implicat, & varia meritos formidine pulſant, | 
0 Lib. 3. Ver. 378. 
l | 


109 Thoc' this frail body yielding ſoon decays, 
lf And a ſhort period terminates our days, 
| And ſouls immortal are to Heav'n ally'd ; 
Wh Yet may we not with murd'ring hand divide 75 
10 Souls from their Bodies; for the Souls aſpire | 
1 To join their parent, pure æthereal fire. 
W They neither periſh, nor diſperſe in Air; 
Jil But mindful of their wrongs, to Joe they bear 
106 Their juſt complaint, at whoſe tremendous throne 
Their death injurious, they aloud bemoan. ; 
His leave earth to reviſit they obtain, ; 
The furies horrid fiſters join the train, 
'There range about each guilty foe to find, 
And fill with terrors his diſtracted mind. 


I n the 4th book, Hy/as, after he had been ſtollen 
away from Hercules, appears to him in a dream, and 
after having ſatisfied him of his preſent condition, 

and encouraged him to continue his Labours, the 
fruits of which he ſhould ſoon reap in a glorious im- 
mortality, diſappears. The following compariſon is 
finely introduced to illuſtrate the Heroe's behaviour 
| Talibas : 


8 
EN 


y 
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rorean 3 Talibus orantem diftis, viſugue fruentem 
Ille ultro petit, & vacuis amplexibus inſtat, 

* Languenti/que movet fruſtra conamina dextre ; 
Corpus hebet ſomno refugaque eluditur umbra 
Tum lachrymis tum voce ſequi, tum rumpere queſtusg 
Dum ſopor & wana ſjpes meſa reſolvitur acta: 
Huctus ab undiſoni ceu forte crepidine ſaxi 
= Cum rapit Alcyonis miſeræ fætumgue laremgue 
"di I. ſuper Agra parens, queriturque, tumentibus undis, 
= Certa ſequi quocungque ferant; audetgue pavetque, 
Ida fatiſtit aquis donec domus, hauſtague fluctu eff 
Illa doiens vocem dedit & ſe ſuſtulit alis. 

Lib. 4 Ver. 38. 
The ſhade thus ſpeaking ſeem'd with joy to view 
The Heroe, who with cager tranſport flew 
8. To his embrace: his arms he ſtretch'd in vain 
378. * To claſp the phantom, that ſtill mock'd his pain: 
Hy fleep o'erpower'd, the languid motion falls, 
Hylas, with tears and ſoft complaints he calls. 
At length the workings of his troubled breaſt 
loin'd to thoſe efforts, interrupt his reſt. 
| So when the daſhings of the cruel deep 
Down from the rock the Halcyon's neſtlings ſweep, 
Th' afflicted mother follows o'er the flood, 
Now fearleſs, trembling now, her hapleſs brood ; 
Till the frail neſt admits the fatal wave, 
It finks; ſhe leaves, lamenting, what ſhe cannot fave. 


AT the feaſt of the Argonauts, after Pallux had 
ſlain Anycus, Orpheus fings the fable of z. There 
are ſome circumitances in FLaccus, which Ov had 
not touch'd upon: Such is the following. As J was 
coming for refuge into Zgypt, Juno tient Ty/iphene 
to keep her from entering that country ; but the River 
Nile ſwelling his ſtream overwhelms the Fury, and 
delivers 7 from her perſecution. Tliis is nobly ex- 
preſſed by the Poet. 


www Erebi virgo ditem gulat æthere Memphim 
Preripere, & Pbarid venientem pellere terra 
Contra Nilus adeſt, & toto gurgite torrens , 

C 2 Ty/iphonen 
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Tyiphonen agit, atque imis illidit arenis; 
Ditis opem & ſævi clamantem numina Reg ni. > 
Lib. 4. Ver. 407. 

Swift flew the Fiend to reach the Memphian ſtrand, 
Where Je ſhe forbids the Pharian land. 

The friendly Mie, now mov'd with pity, ſtrove 
In Jo's cauſe, with tide impetuous drove 

The Fury down, and plung'd her in the deep 

Then daſh'd the monſter on the ſandy ſweep, 

Tn vain Hell's pow'rs invoking to her aid. 


Tux deſcription of the Harpies is happily imitated 
from Virgil. Phineus, whom they were ſent to tor- 
ment for his having diſcover'd the ſecrets of Jupiter, 
thus deſcribes them to the Argonauts. 


— Harpye ſemper mea pabula ſervant, 
Fallere guas nunquam miſero locus; ilicet omnes 
Deveniunt, niger intorto ceu turbine nimbus, 
Famgque-alis procul & ſonitu mihi noto Celens : 
Diripiunt, verruntgue dapes, fadatagque turbant 
Pacula: ſævit odor, ſurgitque miſerrima pugna. 
Parque mihi nonſtriſgue fames. Sprevere quod omnes 
Polluerintque manu, quodque unguibus excidit ati? 
Has mihi fert in luce maras. Lib. 4. Ver. 450. 


My daily food the Harpies watching ſpy, 

No place, no art conceals it from their eye; 
Swift as the whirlwind unexpected down 

The monſters pour, and ſeize it as their own ; 

Firſt dire Celæno flaps her ſooty wings, 

O'erturns the table, cups and diſhes flings 
All on a heap confus'd, then taints the air 

With ſtench obſcene, and kindles horrid war. 

-Our hunger ſeems alike, yet none I taſte 

But what their filthy talons drop thro? haſte, 

Such ſcraps a wretched life with pain ſupport. 


Virgil has thus deſcribed them and their dwelling ; 

U pra Grajo fant nomine difte 

Injule in inis magns © quas dira Celæno, 
Har pyiægue 
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Harpyiægue colunt alia: Phineia poſtguam 

Clauſa domus, menſaſque metu liquers priores. 
Triftius haud illis monſtrum, nec ſevior ulla 
Peſtis, & ira Deum Stygiis ſeſe extulit undis. 
Virginei volucrum vultus, fadiſſima ventris 
Proluvies, unceque manus, & pallida ſemper 

Ora fame. Zncid. Lib. 3. Ver. 210. 


Thoſe Iſles are compaſs'd by the Ionian main, 

The dire abode where the foul Harpies reign: 

Forc'd by the winged warriors to repair 

To their old homes, and leave their coſtly fare; 

Monſters more fierce offznded Heav'n ne'er ſent 

From Hell's abyſs for human puniſhment. 

With virgin faces, but with wombs obſcene, Y 

Foul paunches, and with ordure ſtill unclean; 7 

With claws for hands, and looks for ever lean. 
Dryden. 


THEIR coming to diſturb the Trojins and devour. 
their meat, is as follows in the ſame book. 


manned uL;t 2 borrifico Iapſu de nontibus adſunt 


Harpyiæ, & magnis quatiunt clangoribus alas, 


 Diripiuntque dapes, contaftugue omnia fædant 


Inmundo, tum vox tetrum dira inter odorem. 
N | Lib. 4. Ver. 225. 
When from the mountain tops, with hideous cry 
And clatt'ring wings, the hungry Harpies fly; 
They ſnatch the meat, defiling all they find, 
And parting, leave a loathſome ſtench behind. 
| Dryden. 


Anv as Helenus in Virgil directs Areas in his 


voyage by Prophecy, ſo here Phineus who was a Pro- 
phet, inſtructs the Argonauts in their courſe in grati- 
tude to the ſons of Boreas, who had delivered him 
from the Harpies. 


The 5th and 6th books have not many paſſages that 


deſerve to be diſtinguiſhed from the reſt ; the ſpeeches 


- the Gods, which are very frequent in this Poem 
a 


particularly in theſe books, cannot ſeem very en- 
C 3 tertaining 
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tertaining to us, who can never be brought to recon- 
eile the tumultuous paſſions of weak Men to the cha- 
rafter of Divinity. But we cannot blame FLaccus 
for a fault chargeable on the Heathen Theology that 
eould ſuppoſe ſuch Abſurdities, to call it by no worſe 
à name. ba 
As the-antient Heroes were ſuppoſed to be de- 
ſcended from ſome God, not one of them can die, 
but ſome Deity muſt lament his death; and even 7u- 
2 is afraid to ſave one of his deſcendants in the 
attle, leſt the other Gods, who had already complain- 
ed of the ſeverity of his decrees, ſhould murmur more 
at his partiality. It was Col/axes a Scythian Prince, for 
whom Jupiter is repreſented thus concerned; and 
whoſe bravery and ſucceſs, till he meets Faſon bj 
whom he is deſtined to be ſlain, is very elegantly com 
pared to a torrent that carries all before it, till it 
daſhes with a precipitate fall down the {ide of a moun- 
tain, and turns into a river, K 
=P 
Hei mihi ! fi duræ natum ſubducere ſorti — 
Molior, atque meis auſim confidere Reg nis, 53 
Frater adbuc Amyci nœret nece, cunctague Divim 
Turba fremunt, querum nati cecidere cadentgue. 7 
Quin habeat ſua guemque dies, cunctiſaue negabo 
Due mibi ſupremos miſero fic fatus honores 
Congerit, atque animis moriturum ingentibas implet. 
Ille volat campis, immenſaque funera miſcet 
Per cuneos, relut hbyberno proruptus ab arcu 
Inber agens ſcopulos, nemorumgue operumque ruinas. 
Donec ab ingenti batthatus vertice montis 
Frangitur, ingue novum paullatim deficit amnem. 


Lib. 6. Ver. 624. 


Should I defer my ſon's impending fate, 

And claim the pow'r of my almighty ſtate, 

Full many a valiant ghoſt, reluctant dies, 

And all the Gods with clamour rend the skies, 

Whoſe race divine is here profuſely ſlain, 

And: more ſhall yet lie bleeding on the plain. N 
at 
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he Burſts the wild fury of ſome wint'ry ſhow'r ; 


on. Ziuat tis decreed, let Man his period have, 

ha. None ſhall defend whom Fove denies to ſave. 

_— This ſaid, he rais'd his ſon's collected fame, 

hae And o'er his breaſt diffus'd a martial flame, 

bre With full renown to grace his parting breath, 
5 And urge him forward to a glorious death. 

de. Fierce thro? the ranks the ardent warriour goes, 

ie BE And rages wide amidſt his ſlaughter'd foes. 

"I Io Thus from the Rainbow with impetuous pow'r 


in. With waſteſul noiſe deſcends the ſweeping flood, 
7 Drives the huge rocks, and tears the bending wood ; 


* Till ruſhing down ſome craggy mountain's ſide, 
id £ In a new river foams the rolling tide. 


„The firſt part of the compariſon alludes to that of 
n- 88 Pirgil: 
| wn Rapidus montano flumine torrens 
Sternit agros, fternit ſata læta, boumgue laborer, 
Prewpiteſque trabit fluas· . 5 

ZEneid. Lib. 2. Ver. 305. 


Not with ſo fierce a rage the foaming flood 
Roars when he finds his rapid courſe withſtood ; 

Bears down the dams with unreſiſted ſway, 

And ſweeps the Cattel and the Cots away. 
| Dryden. 
In the 7th book, June diſguis'd like Cha/ciope, 
Medea's filter, leads her out to the walls to ſee the 
battle. This is done in imitation of Homer, who 
brings out Andromache on the like occaſion, Here 
FLaccus ſeems very fond of machinery. Juno 
had borrowed the charms and enchanting girdle of 
Venus in order to inſpire Medea with love for Jaſon: 
But then not ſatisfied with her own endeavours, ſhe 
deſires Venus to go in perfon to compleat the work and 
protect Faſon. Why, as in Virgil, could not Juno at 
firſt have left it to Venus, as the fitteſt perſon to ma- 
nage a Love Intrigue? To do more is ſuperfluous z 
but this is not yet enough: Iris is charged to be obe- 
24 dient 
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dient to the orders of Venus, Who ſends her to 7aſe 63 
to bid him meet Medea at the temple of Diana. In 


her as altogether ignorant. 


ann Caucaſcis ſpeculatrix Ju uo reſedit 
Rupibus, attonitos æa in menia vuitus 
Speque metuque tenens, & adbuc ignara futuri. 


Lib. 7. Ver. 190. 


On the high rock of Caucaſus the Queen 

Of Heav'n with hopes and tear perplex'd was ſeen 
Watching, her eyes fixt on th' ean gate, 

As yet a ſtranger to the will of Fate. 


I ſhall quote no more examples, the aforeſaid may 
ſuffice to point out ſome of his beauties as well as his 


% 
1 
the mean time Jus fits on mount Caucaſus very ſol- 
licitous about the event, of which the Poet repreſents 


faults. It cannot be denied but that a ſpirit of true 


Poetry reigns thro* the whole, tho' not alike kept up 
in all the parts; to do which required the judgment 
9 


of riper years than FLaccus attained to, who is ſup- 
poſed not to have much out · lived thirty. If he is not 
ſo wiſe a man, he ſeems to be a better Poet than Lacan, 
and has more fire than Silius Italicus; and his ſtile, 
tho' not ſo magnificent, is more correct than that of 
Statius. He has profeſſedly imitated Virgil, and often 
does it in a noble and happy manner ; and is in gene- 
ral far from deſerving to be ſo much neglected as he 
has been in compariſon of other Poets no ways ſu- 
1 to him, either for their matter, Nile, or verſi: 
0 


ation. 
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Caius Silius Italicus. 


ent and noble family of the Si, and perhaps 
the grandſon of hs C. Silius, who was &a 
© third time Conſul when Auga/us made his will the 
year before his death, was born under Tiberius; but 
Authors are not agreed in the place of his nativity, 
nor is it to be determined from any paſſage in his works. 


p 9 Sit1vs Iraticus deſcended of the anti- 


F Some are of opinion that he was born at alia in 


Spain; but had he been a Spaniars, it is very unlikely 


3 that Martial who has often ſpoke in his praiſe, ſhould 


forget to congratulate his country on having given 
birth to ſo illuſtrious a perſon. Others ſuppoſe he was 
born at Confinium in Italy, which place according to 


Strabo, had the Name Italica given it during the So- 
cial War; but YFe/leins Paterculus, who mentions 
ſomething of a deſign that was in agitation during that 
war of changing the town's name, has no where ſaid 


it was ever done: which is a good argument that this 


intended change did never take place. Beſides, the 
Grammarian makes this objection to his birth at either 


of the aforeſaid places; that if ſo, St11vs muſt have 


been ſirnam'd ITaLice xs:s from Za/ica, and not Ira- 
L1ICus as we find him conſtantiy called. But let us 
pals on to ſomething more certain concerning him. 

Ta o' Eloquence began to degenerate even under 
Tiberius, yet S1L1us, who had a great Genius to it, 
5 propoſed 
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propoſed the moſt likely means to reſtore it, by a 
careful imitation of Cicero; in which he ſo well ſuc. MR 
ceeded, that ſoon after he came to the Bar, he got the 
character of the beſt Orator of his time. He pa\s'd 
with good applauſe thro' all thoſe great offices, which 
lead to the Conſulſhip, and became very remarkable 
by the death of Nero. Pliny the Younger, to whom 
we are beholden for moſt that we know of Sit1uvs, 


affection and eſteem of the public, at the ſame time 


ry 


0 


* 


character, his reputation ſtill inereaſing with his em- 


lic affairs, reſolving to conſecrate the remainder to a | 
polite retirement and the Mu ſes. 
In order to this purpoſe, beſides other fine ſeats, he 
purchaſed Ciceros famous Villa at Tuſculum, and an 
eſtate near Naples, which is ſaid to have been Firgil/'s, 
and in which was his tomb, which Silius very frequent- 
ly viſited ; paying ſueh great honour to that excellent 
Poet's memory, that he annually uſed to celebrate his 
birth-day with more ſolemnity than his own. 
I muſt add one circumſtance that ſeems to make very 
much for the honour of S1L1vs. It appears from Mar- 
tial, that his ſteady conduct had gained him among the 
Romans the Sirname of PzrPETUvs, that is the conſtant. 
Martial calls him twice by this name, once in a Poem 
written in his praiſe, Lib. 7. Ep. 62. and another i 
AAR 
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3 when he only mentions him as one of thoſe great men, 
ubo diſdained not to give his Epigrams a place in their 
libraries, Lib. 6. Ep. 64. If the former may be un- 


able by the public voice. 
hom 81 tus lived to ſee his eldeſt ſon Conſul, and his 
us, other ſon was almoſt arrived to the age fit for obtaining 
| out it, which his merit already demanded, when an un- 
gree, * timely death ſnatch'd him away from that and all his 
elo- Father's hopes, Martial, Lib. 8. Ep. 66. As Silius 
mes, 1 grew old, he kept very cloſe in his retirement, inſo- 
this much that he begged to be excuſed by reaſon of his 
ple advanced age from going to court to ſalute Trajan on 
urſe his firſt coming to the Empire: and a few years after 
ghly RE having been for ſome time afflicted with an incurable” 
the BT ulcer, after all remedies were found ineffectual for his 
ime relief, he put a period to his own life by a voluntary 
that RT abſtinence. This was a common practice among the 
= Romans, and agreeably to the erroneous principles of 
the Stoick Philoſophy, was counted an act of heroic bra- 


1 


ſin, a 


hed very. Atticus, tho' an Epicurean in the latter part of 

em- his life, is remarkable for dying in the ſame manner. I 

t of 8 cannot better conclude this account of 811 1 us; life, 

ub- than with Mar tial's Epigram, wherein he mentions: 

) a his poſſeſſing the two ſeats above-mentioned, and pays 
him, who was his Patron, a fine compliment on this 

he IWR occaſion. 

an Silius hae magni celebrat monumenta Maronis,. 

{'s, Jugera facundi qui Ciceronis habet: 

nt. Heredem Dominumgque ſui tumulique lariſque 

nt Non alium maliet nec Maro nec Cicero. 8 

his Lib. 11. Ep. 49. 
| Of Tully's ſeat my S1L1vs is poſſeſt, 

ry And his the tomb where Virgil's aſhes reſt : 

r- Could thoſe great ſhades return to chooſe their heir, 

ne The preſent owner they would both prefer, 

1. Ix was Pliny's opinion, that SiL1vs owed his ſuc- 

m ceſs in Poetry more to his application than to any ſtrong 

e, genius for it, He was on the decline of life. before he 


29 C6 applicd 
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applied himſelf to it; ſo that, had Poetry been his ta. 
lent, it is thought he would have found and followed 
the bent of his Genius ſooner. Thus Ovid, though a 
man of great eloquence in pleading, ſoon left the Bar 
for the Muſes; for Nature is ſeldom at a loſs to find 
means to exert herſelf agreeably to her bent, and 
we find the greateſt impediments generally too weak 
to ſtop the force of inclination: 7 


Naturam expellas furca licet uſque recurret. 37 


W may therefore conclude, that ſome genius added 
to much leiſure and the greateſt admiration. of Virgil, 
were the motives that prevailed with SiL1vus to turn 
Poet in his old age: At leaſt, ambition and the thirſt 
of glory in public life got the better of his other incli- WM x 
nations. 7 

Howzvzx it muſt ſtill be granted, that he had a 
great and univerſal genius, that rendered him very ca- 
pable to ſucceed in Et degree in whatever he applied 
himſelf to, though he has fallen much ſhort of his great 
pattern Virgil in Poetry. —_ 

Burt Martial, agreeably to his friendſhip for S i- 
..1Us, and perhaps in acknowledgment for favours i 
received, has addreſſed him as the glory of the Muſes 
in his time: = 


S1L!, Caftalidum decus ſororum, 
Qui perjuria barbari furoris 
Ingenti premis ore, perfidoſque 
Faſtus Hannibalis, leveſqgue Panos 
Magnis cedere cogis Africanis ; 
Paulum ſepofita ſeveritate „ 
Dum blanda vagus alea December 

Incertis ſonat hint & bine fritillis, 
Et ludit rota nequiore tals 

' Noftris otia commoda Camæ nis. 

Nec torva lege fronte, ſed remiſſa 

Laſcivis madidos jocis libellos. 

Sic forſan tener auſus e Catullus 

Mag no mittere paſſerem Maroni. 
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$:L1vs, the pride of the Ca/ta/ian ſpring, 

Thine is the praiſe in lofty verſe to ſing 

Of Hannibal o'erthrown and Punic rage, 

Whilſt Scipio's triumphs ſwell the ſhining page: 
Now ſports and joy return to crown the year, 
Thy nobler ſtrains forbear a while, to hear 

My jocund Muſe that courts her patron's ſmile, 
And would his cares with wanton mirth beguile. 
So ſoft Catullus durſt his Sparrow ſend, 

And hope great Maro would attention lend. 


Tr is now. time to look into his character more 
particularly as the author of an-Epic Poem in 16 books, 
containing an account of the ſecond Punic war, ſo fa- 
mous in hiſtory for having decided the empire of the 
world in favour of -the Romans. This was an event 
that deſerved to be made immortal, and who ſo fit as 
2 Poet to beſtow this honour ? 

Hannibal was the moſt formidable name the Romans 
had ever heard of, he ſpilt more Roman blood in three 


© battles, than had been ſhed for ages before. How 


great then muſt be his merit and glory, who at length 
= maſtered and defeated this dreadful enemy of Rome? 


How — op mult a Scipio's character appear, how fit 
to be made the Heroe of a Poem? In a word, there 


= were ſo many great men that diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
during the courſe of this war by their valour, conduct, 


and love for their country, that one would think there 
could not be a finer ſubject than this which S1L1ivs has 
choſen. 

Bu r as this war continued many years, it was not 
1 to give it the form proper for a juſt Epic Poem: 

or was the action ſo remote from the age in which 
SiL1Us wrote, as to admit of all that grandeur of ma- 
chinery, which a more fabulous ſubject, and one of 
greater antiquity, ſuch as that of Eneas's ſettlement in 
Italy, could receive. Every circumſtance of the Py- 


nic war had been ſo fully and exactly related by many 


celebrated Hiſtorians both Greeks and Romany, that a 
great reſtraint was thereby laid on the Poet's fancy; 
4 | which 
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which was now ſo nearly confined to truth, that it 
durſt not launch out into thoſe agreeable fictions that 
give a life to the narration of the Lias and Zneis. 
Ir is in this reſpect, that I cannot forbear calling 
S1L1vUs's judgment in queſtion, who is too often 
tempted to imitate Y7izgi/'s machinery, without a pro- 
r conſideration of the many objections he was liable 
to for ſo doing. I think Lacan's conduct in his Phar- 


alia more commendable, for having introduced but 


few of theſe ornaments into his Poem, which like that 
of Situs, being altogether hiſtorical, could not with 
any propriety receive them. 

I need not detain the Reader, by giving him a sketch 
of the Poem: None, but thoſe who are ſtrangers to the 
Roman Hiſtory, need ſuch an illuſtration ; and they 
may be informed of all at large in a tranſlation of our 
Author by one R/, which tho” far from doing juſtice 
to-him, has yet kept pretty cloſe to the original. But 
if the Latin wants fire and ſpirit ſometimes, the Eng/i/h 
is ſo heavy, and the numbers are ſo rude and untuna- 
ble, that I could not offer them to the Exgliſb reader 
in the quotations that are hereafter made out of this 
Poem. 

THEREFORE I think it ſufficient to make ſuch occa- 
fional obſervations upon S11.1us's management of his 
ſubject in ſeveral parts of the Poem, as may ſhew his 
genius and point out a character to the reader. 

AFTER a ſhort propoſition of his ſubject, 811 iu: 
makes Juno, who ſtill kept up her reſentment againſt 
the Romans, as the deſcendants of the Trojan, and ſought 
to raiſe her favourite Carthaginians to the ſovereignty 
of the world, declare, when ſhe ſaw the bad ſucceſs of 
her people in the firſt Panic wer, that ſhe ſhould in 
time have a complete revenge by the terrible over- 
throws that her darling Hannibal would give the Ro- 
tn This machine is in imitation of Virgil's in the 
firſt book of the AZneis. But Juno's interpoſing ſeems 
needleſs, the account immediately following, how 
Hannibal's father ſolemnly adjures him at the altar 


while he was yet a child to bear everlaſting enmity 2 
the 
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te Romani, was a ſufficient reaſon for Hannibal's con- 
"> fant averſion to them: and what the Augur, upon in- 
ſpecting the intrails of the victims, foretells him of 
huis ſacceſs againſt the Romans, was encouragement 
enough for him to undertake a war againſt them. The 
*® ation of the iſt book is alſo very faulty, for inclu- 
ding ſo long a ſpace of time; for it begins before the 
death of Hannibal's father, and ends with the fiege of 
Saguntum: a ſpace of time equal to that of the reſt 
of the Poem, to which this firſt ſeems rather an intro- 
XZ duction. 
> Ir he ftrains for machines in the 2d book, they act 
however with more grace; it being no new thing in 
= Poetry to make imaginary characters become actors in 
XZ an Epic Poem. The Saguntines finding themſelves 
ſtraitly preſſed by Hannibal who beſieged them, addreſs 
= their prayers to Hercules their tutelar God; who re- 
pairs to the Goddeſs Faith, and recommends thoſo 
Xx faithſu] allies of the Ramans to her protection. All ſhe 
enn do for them is to deſcend and inſpire their minds 


, 


r 1 with a vigorous reſolution to continue true to their 


alliance, and defend themſelves to extremity. Juno, 
as ſhe returns from the Carthaginian camp, ſees Faith 
in Saguntum; at this her anger kindles, ſhe goes to 
== the Fury Ty5phone, whom ſhe immediately commands 
== to exert all her miſchievous power in haſtening the 
deſtruction of the place, by driving the inhabitants to 
== deſpair, Tho' it was not an uncommon practice 
among the Antients, for a brave people made deſperate 
= by famine. and all the other diſtreſies attending a long 
= and cloſe Lege, to periſh altogether as the Saguntines 
did, rather than fall into the cruel hands of a mercileſs 
and provoked enemy ſuch as Hannibal was ; yet this 
ts ſuch a poetical way of accounting for the event as 
cannot diſpleaſe an ingenious reader. 

Acain, in the 3d book, upon Hannibal's paſſing 
the Alps, Venus, who is alarmed with fear for the 
== Hfafety of her Romans, makes an humble requeſt to her 
father Jupiter in their behalf. This is alſo poetical 
= and well contrived: and as I propoſe to quote ſome 
7 paſſages 
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paſſages out of 8 1L 1v8's Poem, I cannot begin by: 
nobler than Jupiter's anſwer to Venus, in which the | 


Poet has happily introduced a fine compliment to the 
Feſpafians Father and Son, and particularly to Domi 
tian, who reigned at the time of 81LIus's writing this 
book. Hence we may inter, that he retired from pub- 
lic affairs at leaſt ſoon after the death of Titus Veſpaſian. 
But let us hear Jupiter ſpeak. 


Pelle metus, neu te Hriæ conanima gentis 
Turbarint Cytherea ; tenet, longumque tenebit 
Tarpeias arces ſanguis tuus : hac ego Martis 
Mole viros ſpectare paro atque expendere Bello. 
Gens ferri patiens, ac læta domare labores 
Paullatim antiquo patrum deſueſcit Bonori. 
Atque ille haud unquam parcus pro laude cruoris, 
Et ſemper fame fitiens obſcura ſedendo 
Tempora agit, mutum volvens inglorius avum. 
Deſidiæ virtus paullatim victa ſeneſcit : 
Magnæ molis opus, multogue labore parandum 
Tot populos inter ſoli fibi poſtere regna. 
Famgque tibi eveniet tempus, quo maxima rerum 
Nobilior fit Roma malis; bine nomina noſtro 
Non indigna polo referet labor, hint tibi Paullus, 
Hine Fabius, gratuſque mibi Marcellus opimis, 
Hi tantum parient Latio per vulnera Regnum 
Quod lux & multum mutata mente Nepotes, 
Non tamen evertiſſe queant : jamque ipſe creatus 
Dui Peenum revocet Patriæ, Latioque repulſum 
Ante ſue murys Carthaginis exuat armis. 
Hine, Cytherea, tuis longo regnabitur ævo. 
Exis je Curibus virtus cæleſtis ad aſtra 
Eferet, & ſacris augebit nomen Iulis 
Bellatrix gens bactifera nutrita Sabine; 
Hine pater ignotam donabit vincere Thulen, 
Inque Caledonios primus trabet agmina lucos, 
Compeſecet ripis Rhenum, reget impiger Ajros, 
Palmiferamqgue ſenex bello aomitabit Idumen, 


Mer Stygis ille lacus, widuatague numine regna 


Sed ſuperam ſedgs, neftroſque tenebit bunores. 3 
| 2 
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2 | Of vanquiſt'd nations to collect the ſpoil, 
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Tum juvenis magno præcellens robore mentis 
Excipiet patriam molem, celſuſque feretur 
LEquatum imperio tollens caput, hic fera gen tis 
Bella Paleſtine primo delebit in eve. © 
At tu tranſcendens, Germanice, fata tuorum, 
Jan puer auricomo performidate Batavo, 

Nec te terruerint Tarpeij culminis ignes, 
Sacrilegas inter flammas ſervabere terris ; 

Nam te longa manent noſtri conſortia mundi. 
Haic laxos arcus olim Gangetica pubes 

Submittet, vacuaſpue oftendent Bara pharetras, 
Hit & ab Arttoo currus aget axe, per urbem 
Ducet & Zoos, Baccho cedente triumpbos. 

kiem indignantem tranſmittere Dardana /igna 
Sarmaticis viftor compeſcet ſedibus Itrum. 
Quin & Romuless ſuperabit voce nepotes 

QAueis erit eloguis partum decus : huic ſua Muſee 
Sacra ferent ; meliorgue lyra, cui ſubſtitit Heòrus. 
Et venit Rhodope ; Phabo mirandu loguetur 
Ille etiam gua priſca, vides, ſtat regia nobis, 
Aurea Tarpeia ponet Capitolia rupe, 

Et junget noftro templorum culmina cæœ lo. 

Tanc, O nate Deim, divoſque dature, beatas 
Inperio terras patrio rege, tarda ſenectam 


os 


= Hy/pitia excipient cali, ſoliogue Quirinu- 


Concedet, mediumque parens, fratergae locabunt ; 


* Siderei juxta radiabunt tempora nati. Lib. 3s 


Then ſmiling, thus reply'd the Thunderer ; 
= Goddeſs, thy fears for Trojan Rome forbear, 


The Tyrians mighty efforts are in vain, 


Thy race eſtabliſh'd ſhall ſecure remain: 
This war their ſinking valour will revive 


Whom peace has taught ingloriouſly to live. 


= Theſe Romans once ſo covetous of Fame, 
= Shall they decline their anceſtor's great name? 


Their youth and vigour thus obſcurely ſpend, 
Poiſon'd by eaſe, their days in filence end ? 
Mighty's the task and arduous the toil 
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Contending pow'rs reduce, extenſive ſway 
O' er all aſſume, and make a world obey: 
And yet the time's at hand, when you'll confeſs 
Rome's tow'ring glory founded on diſtreſs: 
Calamity ſhall teach her to aſpire, 
As pureſt gold refines in quickeſt fire. 
Her ſons great acts new ſtars unto the skies, 
New names ſhall add. Hence Pau/us will ariſe, 
Great Fabius, and Marcellus, glorious made 
By nobleſt ſpoils; a ſure foundation laid 
Of Empire, by their valour rais'd ſhal] ſtand 
Unhurt, by Luxury's deſtroying hand. | 
To Rome already is the Heroe born, | 
Who ſhall th' inſulting Tyrian's pride o'erturn; 
Fierce Hannibal from Maly recall, _— 
And conqu'ring him, make envious Carthage fall. 
Then ſhall thy race long flouriſh in command. 
And ſpread their conqueſts wide thro? ev'ry land-: 
A race divine from Cres then ſhall ſpring © 
That will new glories to thy Julius bring: 
The father of the Warrior Sabine breed 
His hardy legions ſhall to Thu/e lead; 
Thro” Ca/edonian woods firſt cut his way, 
And teach the Rhine and Afric to obey. 
Palm-bearing 1dumea laſt ſhall yield „ 
Him trophies, when grown old in Honour's field: 
Nor ſhall he to the S:ygian lake deſcend, ""& 
Such worth to heav'n may juſtly recommend. 
To him ſucceeds a youth of active mind 
Equal to that high pow'r for him deſign'd : 
Paleſtine vanquiſh'd ſhall his temples crown. 
Domitian next, brave chief of high renown ! 
A beardleſs youth he']] make the Be/gian fly, 
Tarpeian fires his courage will defy: 
Thy ſacred head the lambent flames ſhall ſpare, 
I'll make thee mine, as thou mankind thy care: 
The ſubje& world thy preſence long ſhall bleſs; 
Ganges with bow unbent will thee confeſs 
His Lord, and Bactria quell'd, ſubmiſſive lay 
Her empty quivers in her victor's way. 
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* Triumphant from the North thy Car ſhall come, 


And from the vanquiſh'd Eaſt bring Laurels home. 
To thee great Bacchus yields; the fer bears 
Thy troops reluctant to Sarmatic wars: 

When the Barbarians thou ſhalt cloſe confine 
To their own limits, and juſt bounds aſſign; 

A Tu/ly's eloquence ſhall yield to thine: 

Such harmony's admir'd by all the Nine; 

And Orpheus would his Lyre ſubmiſſive lend, 
Orpheus for whom the rivers did ſuſpend 

Their courſe, and mountains with attention bend, 
See! where the Capitol ſinks in decay, 

Sacred of old to me; ſoon comes the day, 

By him renew'd its radiant roof ſhall riſe, 

And with his golden tow'rs invade the skies. 
But thou, O born of Gods, that ſhalt give birth 
To future Deities, the happy earth 

Rule with a father's power, retiring late 

To theſe bright manſions of cæleſtial ſtate : 
Quirinus pleas'd for thee will quit his throne 
Betwixt thy brother and thy father's crown, 
And near thee fix'd ſhall ſhine thy ſtarry ſon, 


I ſhall now ſubjoin that fine paſſage in the firſt book 


of the A?neis, which Sits had in his eye when he 
urote the foregoing lines, which I think may ſerve as 
an example of a fine Imitation. Jupiter comforts Ve- 
1 Rus, as follows. 


Illi ſubridens hominum ſator atque Deorum, 
Valtu, quo cælum, tempefateſque ſerenat, 

Oſcula lilavit nate; debinc talia fatur : 

Parce metu, Cytherea ; manent immota tuorum 
Fata tibi: cernes urbem, & promiſſa Lavini 
Mania, ſublimemgue feres ad fidera cœli 
Magnanimum /Eneam : neque me ſententia vertit; 
Hic (tibi fabor enim, quando hee te cura remordet, 
Longius & volvens fatorum arcana movebo) 

Bellum ingens geret Italia, populoſque feraces 
Contundet, moreſque viris, & mania ponet, 
Tertia dum Latio regnantem viderit eſtas, 


3 » 
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Ternague tranſierint Rutulis byberna ſubactis. 
At per Aſcanius, cui nunc cognomen Iulo 
Aaditur (Ilus erat, dum res ſtetit Ilia regno) 
Triginta magnos volvendis menſibus orbes 
Inperio explebit, regnumgue a ſede Lavini 
Transferet, & longam multa vi muniet Albam. 
Hic jam ter centum totos regnabitur annos 4 
Gente ſub Heftorea ; donec regina ſacerdos, b 
Marte gravis, geminam parti dabit Ilia prolem. 
Inde lupæ fulvo nutricis tegmine lætu, ; 
Romulus, excipiet gentem, & mavortia condet | 
Mæ nia, Romanoſque ſus de nomine dicet. ; 
His ego nec metas rerum, nec tempora puns : 
Imperium fine ſine dedi: guin aspera Juno, | 
Dux mare nunc, terraſque metu, celumgue fatigat, 
Confilia in melius referet, mecimgue focebit 
Romanos rerum Dominos, gentemque togatam. 3 
Sic placitum; weniet luſtris labentibus tas 
Cum domus Afſaraci Phthiam, claraſque Mycenas 
Servitio premet, ac vitlis dominabitur Argis. 
Naſcetar pulchra Trojanus origine Ceſar, 
([mperiam Ozeano, famam gui terminet aſtris)- 
Julius, à magno demiſſum nomen 11. 
Hunc tu olim clo ſpolijs orientis onuſtum 
Accipies ſecura; vocabitur hic guogue votis. 
Ajpera tam poſitis miteſcent ſecula bellis; 
Cana fides, & Vefta, Remo cum fratre Quirinus 
Jura dabunt: dire ferro, & comparibus arts 
Claudentur belli portæ. Furor impius intus 
Seva ſedens ſuper arma, & centum vinAaus ale nis 
Poſt tergum nodis, fremit horridus ore ervento. 
Lib. 1. Ver. 258. 
To whom the father of immortal race 1 
Smiling with that ſerene indulgent face Dy 
With which he drives the cloads and clears the skies. 
Firſt gave a holy kiſs, then thus replies: 
Daughter, diſmiſs thy fears; to thy deſire 
The fates of thine are fix'd and ſtand entire. 
Thou ſhalt behold thy wiſh'd Lavinian walls, 
And ripe for Heav'n, when Fate Æneas calls, 
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| Then ſhalt thou bear him up ſublime to me; 
, 


| | No councils have revers'd my firm decree. 

And left new fears diſturb thy happy ſtare, 
Know I have ſearch'd the myſtic rolls of Fate: 
Thy Son (nor is th' appointed ſeaſon far) 

In Italy ſhall wage ſucceſ ful war. 

Shall tame fierce nations in the bloody field, 

And ſovereign laws impoſe, and cities build; 

Till after ev'ry foe ſubdued, the Sun 

Thrice thro' the Signs his annual race ſhall run: 

This is the time prefix d. Aſcanius then, 

Now call'd 7#/as, ſhall begin his reign, 

He thirty rowling years the crown ſhall wear : 

Then from Lavinium ſhall the ſeat transfer, 

And with hard labour Alb Longa build: 

The throne with his ſucceſſion ſhall be fill'd 

þ Three hundred circuits more: Then ſhall be ſeen 

5 ? Ilia the fair, a Prieſteſs and a Queen; 

Who full of Mars, in time, with kindly throws 

= Shall at a birth two goodly boys diſclole. 

The royal babes a tawny wolf ſhall drain: 

Then Romulus his Grandſire's throne ſhall gain; 

Of martial tow'rs the founder ſhall become, 

The People Romans call, the City Rome. 

= To them no bounds of empire J aflign, 

Nor term of years to their immortal line. 

3 Ev'n haughty Ter. who with endleſs broils 

Farth, ſeas and heav'n, and Jose himſelf turmoils, 

At length aton'd, her friendly pow'r ſhall join, 

Joo cheriſh and advance the Trojan line. 

= The ſubject world ſhall Rome's dominion own, 

And proſtrate ſhall adore the nation of the Gown, 
An age is rip'ning in revolving fate, 

When Troy ſhall overturn the Grecian ſtate ; 

And ſweet revenge her conqu'ring ſons ſhall call 

To cruſh the people that conſpir'd her fall. 

Then Cæſar from the Jalian itock ſhall rife, 

= Whoſe empire ocean, and whoſe fame the skies 

Alone ſhall bound: whom fraught with eaftern ſpoils, 

Our heav'n, the juſt reward of human toils, 

S $2curely 
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Securely ſhall repay with rites divine ; 1 
And incenſe ſhall aſcend before his ſacred ſhrine, © 
Then dire Debate, and impious war ſhall ceaſe, *® 
And the ſtern age be ſoften d into peace, 

Then baniſh'd Faith ſhall once again return, 

And veſtal fires in hallow'd temples burn: * 
And Remus with Quirinus ſhall ſultain 2 
The righteous laws, and fraud and force reſtrain. 


Janus himſelf before his Fape ſhall wait, Ft 
And keep the dreadful iſſues of his gate, 1 
With bolts and iron bars: within remains 1 
Impriſon'd, Fury, bound in brazen chains: 
High on a trophy rais'd of uſeleſs arms . 
He fits, and threats the world with vain alarms. RF 
Dry: i ö 


T hope none of my readers, but ſuch as are inſenſib 
of the fine ſtrokes of poetry, will be angry at the lengti 
of theſe two quotations, or at my thus ſetting then 
together; which I think the readieſt way to ſhew ti: 

beauties of both Authors, at leaſt it is moſt uſeful fr 
the inſtruction of the young Student, for whoſe be 
nefit this work was chiefly undertaken, I now pro 
ceed to tranſcribe ſome other paſſages from $S 1 1 WV 
The following account of the origin of the Temp 
of Fupiter-Ammon is very curious and entertaining, 


1 
Nam cui Dona Jovis non divulgata fer orbem. 
In Gremio Thebes geminas ſediſſe Columbas ? * 
Duarum Chaonias pennis que contigit oras 24 
Implet fatidico Dodonida murmure quercum. | 
At guæ Carpathium ſuper æguor vecta, per aura 
In Libyen niveis tranavit concolor alis, 
Hance ſedem primo Cythereia condidit ales; 
Hic ubi nunc aras lucoſque videtis opacos 
Ductore electo gregis, (admirabile dictu) 
Lanigeri capitis media inter cornua perſtans, 
Marmaricis ales populis reſponſa canebat : 
Mo fubitum nemus atque annoſo robore lucus 


Bxflait, qualeſque premunt nunc fidera quercus Bl 
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The ſacred doves that 
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A prima venere die, priſco inde pavore 

Arbor numen babet, coliturgue tepentibus aris. 

"oth Lib. 3. Ver. 678. 
To whom on earth are 445 fam'd gifts unknown, 
rit at Thebes were ſhown ? 
Jo the Chaonian coaſt one ſteer'd her flight, 

T Inſpiring oaks with her prophetic light: 

But ſhe whom ſnowy wings high ſoaring bore 
Oer ſeas Carpathian, reach'd the Libya ſhore. 

5 Here Cytherea's bird firſt choſe to dwell, 

And ſingling out the Ram, alighting fell 

= Betwixt his horns, and thence inſtructive taught 
= Thoſe oracles, the wondring people ſought. 


Where now theſe altars and the ſhady wood 


4 
ive 
of theſe tall oaks, and ſudden reach the skies. 


is 
Delightful you behold, there firſt ſhe ſtood: 


Men ſaw amaz'd at once a grove arile 


Hence antient rev'rence to this Grove is paid, 


And ſmoaking altars are with victims fed, 


rar Deſcription of the 4/ps in the ſame book 
very juſt and poetical : 


= Cunfta gelu, canague eternum grandine tecta 
= Atgue evi glaciem cobilent, regit ardua montis 


8 Etherci facies, ſurgentique obvia Phabo 

== Daratas neſcit fammis mollire pruinas. 

= 2uantum Tartareus regni pallentis biatus 

Ad manes imos, atque atre ſtagna Palzdis 

= 4 ſupera tellure patet : tam longa per auras 

Erigitur tellus & cælum intercipit umbra. 

= Nullum ver vſquam, nulligue æſtatis honores : 

= Sa jugis habitat diris, ſedeſque tuetur 

Perpetuas deformis hyems; illa undigue pubes 

= Hu atras agit, & mixtos cum grandine nimbos. 

Jam cuncti flatus, ventigue furentia regna 

Alpina poſuere domo, caligat in altis 

= Ovtutus ſaxis, abeuntque in nubila montes: 

= Mixus Atbos Tauro: Rhodope adjunita Mimanti, 

agu cum Pindo, cumgue Hams ceſſrit Otbryr. 
Lib, 3. Ver. 478. 

In 
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Far as the gloomy dwellings fink below 
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mountain riſing above the other is happily illuſtrate!/ 
by the compariſon of a traveller at ſea, who ca 
only ſee the water. 


' Ingeritur facies: media fic navita ponto 


In every part eternally prevail 

The growing froſt, and undiſſolving hail ; 
The aged ice endures: each lofty brow 

Of theſe aerial hills is crown'd with ſnow. 
Tho' Phæbus rifing on their Summit play, 
The ſolid froſt defies his fierceſt ray: 


Our ſurface, where the Stygian waters flow, 
So high above the vale the mountains riſe, 
And with their ſhadow intercept the skies. 1 
Nor Spring, nor Summer knows the gloomy yea: 
Winter deform'd for ever fix'd dwells here, 1 
And on theſe dreary cliffs her ſeat defends; 
Whence all around ſhe ſtorms diſpenſing ſends. 
Mad Boreas here and all his boiſt'rous Trin 2 
Have choſe their home, hence ſcour the earth and, 
main. 43 
The weaken'd eye grows dim to take the height, 
Which piercing thro' the clouds eludes the dazlei 
ſight. . Y 
Tux ſcene of the ſoldiers conſternation to ſee on: 


— 


Quo que magis ſubiere jugo atque evadere niſi 
Erexere gradun, creſcit labor, ardua ſupra 
Seſe aperit feſſis, & naſcitur altera moles, 
Unde nec edomitos, exſudatoſque labore 
Reſpexiſſe libet, tanta formidine plena 
Exterrent repetita oculis, atque una pruinæ 
Canentis, guacungue datur permittere viſus 


Duum dulces liguit terras, & inania nullos 

Inveniunt wentos ſecuro carbaſa malo 

Inmen ſas proſpectat aquas, ac vitta profundis 

/Equoribus, feſſus renovat ſua lumina cæœlo. 20. 
Lib. 7. Ver. 190 | 

The higher they aſcend, and ſeek to eaſe 

Their wearied ſteps, their labours ſtill increaſe : 
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To one great height a greater doth ſucceed, 

And every hill another ſeems to breed. 

Hence all their toils and labours, which before 
They had o'ercome, they tremble to explore. 
Objects repeated, terrors new preſent, 

Which ever way their trembling eyes are bent, 
The horrid face of winter hoary white 

= Appearing, gives fad limits to their fight. 

So when the unskil'd failor vent'rous leaves 

His ſweet abode, for which too late he grieves, 
And the brisk gale no longer ſwells the fails, 
Far as his view extends, the ſea prevails: 

Tir'd with the boundleſs proſpect, then he tries 
To eaſe his fight, and upward caſts his eyes. 


Tas deſcription of the river Ticinus is as beautiful 
as thoſe of the celebrated fountain in Ovid, where 
8 S/macis and Hermaphreditus bathed, and Narciſis 
admired his own beauty. 


Ceruleas Ticinus aquas & lagna vad 
Perſpicuus ſeroat turbari neſcia funda, 
Ac nitidum viridi lente trabit amne ligusrem; 
Fix credas labi, ripis tam mitis opacis 
Argutos inter volucrum certamina cantus, 
Somniferam ducit Iucenti gurgite Iymphan. 

ib. 4. Ver. 82 
Ticinus in a ſhallow channel flows; 
Yet gently glides the limpid ſtream along 
The ſhady banks, where feather'd warblers throng ; 
From ſpray to ſpray the wanton ſongſters skip: $ 


= 4 


The tide tranſparent ſcarce is ſeen to creep, 
And with low murmurs ſoft invites to ſleep. 


Berox I quote the following paſſage, I cannot 
WT forbear condemning S11.1vs for an abſurd imitation of 
Vigil. The Conſul Scipio is introduced 1peaking to 
4 his horſe Garganus, to whom he promiles the fine 
= PPings of Chryxus's horſe. This Chryxus was a 

prince of the Gaulis of great ſtature and fierceneſs, 
whom the Conſul was going to attack, Megentius is 
= Vo... IL | D indeed 
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behaved with ſo much gallantry. Mars foretells Sa. 
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indeed made to ſpeak to his horſe Rhe#tus in the 
LEneis; but he was agitated by the extremity of grid 
and deſpair: and thoſe violent paſſions make men ad. 
dreſs their diſcourſe to the molt inanimate parts of nz. e 
ture. Scipio was cool, and wanted only to encourage 
his horſe to ride up againſt the Gaul. Beſides, Wh 
might be ſuppoſed a beautiful image in thoſe earl; 
times, when fine horſes were uncommon, and made 
the delight as well as the reward of the greateſt He. 
Toes ; is abſurd to be imitated in the ſecond Puri: 

War by a grave and illuſtrious Reman, ſuch as thü 
elder Scipio was. But the Poet has ſucceeded better in ME: 
his compariſon of Chryxus's fall when flain by the RF" 


Conſul, with that of a great pile caſt into the ſea. 7 


Haud aliter ftrufto Tyrrhena ad littora ſaxo 
Pugnatura fretis ſubter ceiiſque procellis, "8 
Pila immane ſonans, impingitur ardua ponto: F- 
Immugit Nereus, diviſaque cœrula pulſu iz 
Iliſum actipiunt irata ſub equora monters. Lib. 4 Nu 
So where a mound is raifing on the ſtrand 
To quell the billows that inſult the land 

A mighty pile is caft, that falling rives 

The foaming ſurges, and reſounding drives 
With ſhock impetuous ; they with angry roar 
Admit the daſhing rock, and yield the ſhore. 


Tu k imitation SiL1vs makes of the battle of the 
Horatij and Curiatij in the Roman ſtory, by an en. 
gagement of three Romans with as many Caribe. 
nian, is agreeably related, though too like Livy's ac- 
count in the circumſtances of the combat. When Mar: a 
is made to deſcend with his train to inſtruct young 
Scipio in his firſt campaign, who afterwards ſaves his 
Father's life, and bears him wounded to his tent; 1 
mult confeſs, that I think this machinery needleſs, and WF 
of little advantage to a circumſtance which is ſo 
beautiful in Hiſtory. The Poet repreſents the God i 
of war as admiring the heroic conduct of Scipio, who, 
according to Livy, was but ſtxteen years old, when he 
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S's victory over Hannibal afterwards, and then re- 


"WS. irns to Heaven. This ſeems but a poor expedition 
"For God; and to mend the matter, it is Jupiter him- 
ad- & | 


If, who out of concern for the Conſul's life, ſends 
im to his relief, when he was encompaſſed and at- 
'* Wacked by a body of Carthaginians. 

g uis happens at the battle of Trebia: that river 
el with the number of the ſlain, that ſtop'd the 
"KFourſe of his ſtream, ſo that the Conſul Scipis is again 
n danger of his life. S1L1vs here makes him ex- 
ld Wl with the river for favouring the Carthagi- 
ant, which at laſt he threatens to deſtroy, by let 
' be ing out his waters by ſeveral cuts. The River- God 
* ell of reſentment at this inſult, ſwells higher, and 
itting up his oozy head, reproves Scipio for his unjuſt 
nenaces. Venus as ſhe lay in the embraces of Yulcar, 
Fav and heard their diſpute; and being in pain for 
WF :ipio, throws ſome of her husband's fires into the ri- 
Per, which ſoon fink the waters; but after the river's 
Nubmiſſion, and at his humble requeſt, he is allowed 
Jo flow in his uſual banks. 
= Wert it not an ungrateful task to be thus forced to 
enſure and expoſe my Author's failings, which TI 
uſt do as they come in my way, unleſs I would leave 
hoe leſs- skilful reader to be often miſled by ſeeming 
Peauties, I might proceed farther in this examination: 
But it is enough to have ſhewn ſome of his beauties, 
Ind ſome of his errors; into the latter of which he 
ten falls, by a too great affectation of adorning his 
85 1 ubject. | 

To prevent which in others, I ſhall venture to lay 


„own the following rule of Lucretia, though ſome- 
n . * * 0 
i hat differently applied. 

IO rnari res ipſe negat contenta doceri. 


8 A great ſubject is ſo far incapable of receiving ad 
Pitional ornaments from fiction, as it is above them, 
nd ſo will ſhine moſt in the beautiful and ſublime ſim- 
licicy of the narration; like fine figures in ſculpture 
e which the mok elegant my would not only be 

- - an 
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an incumbrance, but conceal ſome of the great 
beauties that appear to advantage in the nudity. 

Tx1s leads me to conſider in what caſes a judiciou 
Poet will introduce a machine. I know but two; «©. 
ther to ſet off a little circumſtance that would apper ati 
mean without it, as Virgil has done, where Ane it 
meets his Mother Venus in the wood and asks her th: 3 
way, not knowing who it was he ſpoke to; or ſe. I. 
condly to compaſs ſome important event, for Which 
the reader is to be prepared, and yet is as it were to 
be ſurprized at the manner of its being brought about; Mo 
as where Juno in the ſame book goes to Aus to get S h 
Him to raiſe a ſtorm that ſhould unexpectedly drive the 
Trojan Fleet into the port of Africa near Carta 8h 
which was to be the ſcene of that fine epiſo 
of his amour with Dido. When Pocts have been wil. 
ling to introduce machines into their ſubje& withoulM 
ſome ſuch like view, as the two above mentioned in. 
ſtances, they are not only needleſs, but often provi 
diſadvantageous to the Poem they were intended u 
VIace. . * 

To ſum up the character of Sil ius in a few word: 
He was not a ſtranger to ſome of thoſe great qualities 
required to form a great Poet; he was inferior to 
none of them in learning, both hiſtorical, moral, ani 
natural; he had the judgment to chuſe a ſubject equa!!! 
Intereſting and illuſtrious. His characters are noble 
and juſt, and the ſentiments great and beautiful. Weil 
have ſeen that his deſcriptions are bold and well cir 
cumſtantiated, and the images very poetical, but the 
expreſſion, the colouring, is weak and often ſpiritle's. 
He is maſter of many excellencies, but often loſes the 
influence of the ztherial particle, that enthuſiaſtic fire 
which ſtrengthens every figure, and animates ever 
line in Homer and Virgil. Though S1L1vs does not 
always creep, he can ſometimes riſe with dignity ani 
gracefulneſs: but he weaken'd his fire by attempting 
to imitate Virgil's correctneſs. Homer's fire as more 
fierce and blazing, would have warmed his flagging 
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ne cloſe exactneſs of Virgil for coldneſs : You loſe 
ion the beauty of ſome of his trueſt images for want ol 
e due attention to the labour'd correctneſs of his expreſ- 
peu nion, which like a curious figure encompaſſed by a 
nen ſtrong ſhade does not ſtrike every common eye. S- 
the 5 L1Us by attempting to do the ſame, has ſometimes 
- {e left his figures without life, and his ſtile ſpiritleſs. 
nich But, however Statius modeſtly ſaid of himſelf, that 
e u he follow'd Virgil at a diſtance, yet his fire made him 
ut: often run out of the courſe, as SiL1ws's caution kept 
get N him behind. So hard is it to obſerve the golden mean 
the in Poetry as well as in other things. But though I 

have not failed obſerving SiLius's faults, I think he 
has many more excellencies ; ſo that he juſtly deſerves 
che character of a good Poet, who would be much 


more eſteemed were he more known, 
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Mascus Vartrivs MaRTIALIs was a native 
of Bilbilis now Bilboa, the capital of the 
Province of Biſcay in Spain. In his youth he 

was {ent to proſecute his ſtudies at Rome, being intend- 


ed for the Law; but finding in himſelf no great talent 


that way, he left the Bar and applied himſelf to Po- 


etry, to which his genius led him. He was ſo fortu- 
nate in the exerciſe of that eaſy vein of writing in which 
he excelled, that it ſoon got him the acquaintance and 
friendſhip of many of the firſt rank at Rome ; and par- 
ticularly of Silius Italicus, Stella and Pliny the 
Younger; the latter of whom ſpeaks very handſomely 
of him in his Epiſtles. Three ſucceeding Emperors 
became his patrons, Domitian, Nerva, and Trajan; 
the former made him a Roman Knight, and granted 
him the privileges of a Citizen that had three children. 
Stertinius a Roman Nobleman had fo great an eſteem 
for him, that he placed his ſtatue in his library, whilſt 
the Poot was yet living; an honour generally paid to 
the memory of the illuſtrious dead only. The Em- 
peror Verus, who reigned with Antoninus the Philoſo- 
pher, uſed to call Max TIAL his Virgil, thereby ſut- 

ficiently intimating the eſteem he had for his works. 
Towarops the middle of Trajan's reign, MARTIAL 
grew deſirous of retiring to his native country, after 
| having 
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Having lived at Rome thirty four years: See Lib. 10. 
ir. 103. His friend and patron P/iny generouſly 
contributed to the expences of his journey. The Poet 
bad the happineſs to ſurvive this retreat many years, 
and wrote his 12th book at Bi/boa, after three years 
WE cilence, at the requeſt of his friend Priſcus, who came 
I to him in Spain, and to whom it is inſcribed as his 
WE patron and benefaCtor. 

= [think MAR TIAL was twice married; but the 
3 name of his firſt wife is no where mentioned, nor 
chat he had any children by her: The ſecond, whom 
= (li. 12. Ep. 21.) he much admires and commends, 
WE was a Spaniard , and he ſeems to have married her 
after his return to Bilboa. She being born at Sale a 
town not far from thence, the 31ſt Epigram of the 
ET 12th book commends the fine gardens ſhe had there, 
and which ſhe preſented to her husband. 

= MaxT1AL was of a pleaſant and grateful diſpoſition, 
of a ready wit and ſprightly genius. Catu//us, Ca- 
aus, Pedo Marſus, and Getulicus, are ſaid to be the 
Poets he choſe to imitate. - It is ſtrange that of the 
great number of Epigrammatic Writers among the Ro- 
mans, we ſhould have the works of none preſerved 
but thoſe of Catullus and Martial. There was ſcarce 
2 Gentleman at Rome that pretended to wit and learn- 
ing, for ſeveral ages, but made ſome eſſays of his abi- 
& lities this way, as being of all others the moſt obvious 
and amuſing. P/iny the Younger with all his gra- 
vity diverted himſelf ſometimes with writing Hende- 
calyllables, which were little Poems of the Epigram 
matic kind; indulging the ſallies of a merry and 
ſometimes a looſer vein. But I nced not dwell any 
longer on what is ſo notorious. 

NoTwITUHSTANDING MARTIAL paid great compli- 
ment to Domitian, I cannot find that he made his 
fortune by it, His circumſtances were low by his own 
confeſſion, where he ought to have ſaid all he could 
think of to his own reputation, it being an Epigram 
Written in his own defence againſt the inſults of a 


rich fool. 
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Sum {ateor ſemperque fui, Calliſtrate, pauper, 


Sed non obſturus, nec male notus eques. 
Sed toto legor orbe frequens, & dicitur hic eſt; 
DPuodque cinis pautis, hoe mihi vita dedit. 


Lib. 5. Ep. 13 > 


Low is my fortune, yet not quite ſo mean 
But in the rank of Roman Knights I'm ſcen. 
My Works with pleaſure thro' the world are read; | 
The praiſe few dead obtain, is to me living paid. 


mg ny mo 


wogo  < 


Wr have no other helps to determine the time of 
our Poet's birth and death, than what his works can 
afford, which {till make it conjectural. He ſays he 
liv'd at Rome thirty four years, and was grey. haired 
when he retired to Bi/loa; where he married Mar- 
cella, I think his ſecond wife, and after three years - 
lence publiſh'd his 12th book of Epigrams: we hear 
no more of him after this, and ſo may ſuppoſe he did 
not long ſurvive this publication. If we knew the 
date of P/iny's letter about his death, which is ad- 
dreſſed to Cornelius Priſcus, and very probably the 
{ame perſon to whom the Poet has dedicated his 1 2th 
book, we might determine it, and thereby pretty 
nearly fix his birth. All that can be gathered from 
what has been ſaid, is that ſuppoſing him twenty two 
at his firſt coming to Rome, where he lived thirty four 
years, he muſt be fifty nine when he publiſh'd his laſt | 
book ; for the 13th and 14th books ſeem to have been 
written long before it. He was born the iſt of 
March, as he tells us, Lib. 10. Ep. 24. which might 
happen about the tenth year of Claudian, and ſo his 
coming to Rome will fall in with the beginning of 
Veſpaſiun's reign ; and his death, ſuppoſing it to have 
happened within a year after the 12th book was pub- 
liſhed, about the 15th of Trajan. 

Berors we examine his works, it may not be im- 
proper to enquire a little into the nature of Epigram- 
matic Poetry. 

Or1c1naLLY the word Epigram ſignified only an 
Inſeription; which being often comprehended - a 
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few lines or verſes, came afterwards to ſignify more 
particularly certain ſhort Poems, 

Tux Critics have defined the Epigram to be a ſhort 
Poem containing a clear expoſition of ſome thing, or 
1 character, or action. It is diſtinguiſned into the 
Pointed and not Pointed: The Pointed Epigram is that 
which has a turn or ſting in the concluſion, and if well 
done, is generally reckoned the beſt; though there are 
many good Epigrams which are of the ſecond ſort, 
WT unpointed, that have no turn at all. Navagerius a 
of learned Italian and great admirer of Catullus, who 
an WE excells in the unpointed Epigram, uſed on his birth 


he day every year to burn a certain number of Max TIAL's 
ed books, in honour to the other Poet's memory: But 
beides that this ſavour'd too much of vanity, Max- 
1 rial has many excellent Epigrams of the unpointed 
'" Wt tort. 

id Tau Wit ſeems likewiſe in a peculiar manner to 
10 TE be the Epigrammatiſt's province, at leait he ſhould go 
. on no other foundation than that which is juſt and beau- 
© BS tiful. Some have defined the Beautiful in writing to be 
that which truly and properly, to which I add, and ele- 
7 x gantly deſcribes the mutual relation and agreement 
n BF between the nature of things and our ideas of them. 
0 This happy talent more particularly concerns the Epi- 
r 7 grammatiſt, whoſe compoſitions being ſhort and con- 
© BF fined to a ſingle ſubject, make themſelves eaſy to be 
n BE underſtood and cenſured by almoſt every reader, who 
f may with little labour diſcern the beauties or blemiſhes 


that lye in a {mall compaſs. 

Bur as true Wit and juſt thoughts are not always at 
& a Writer's command, the Epigrammatiſt is very liable 
co run into falſe wit. If there be a mixture of truth 
and faiſhood in the thought, it may ſometimes be al- 
lowed in a good Epigram ; but if that thought on 
which the turn depends ſhould prove falſe the whole 
Epigram is bad. 

To ſhew himſelf a maſter, the Poet ſhould not only 
invent a happy turn, but let his expreſſion be conciſe 
and clear; for a good thought is ſometimes ſpoiled by 

D 5 adding 
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adding to, or enlarging it, or at leaſt becomes ambi. 
guous and obſcure. As true beauty is moſt comely in 


a plain dreſs, ſo a fine thought ſhines moſt in its ge. 


nuine ſimplicity, without any additional ornaments 


from the Poet's fancy. 


To begin with examining ſome of MarxT1ar') 2 
Epigrams by the rules aforeſaid, I ſhall inſtance in tha 


on the celebrated ſtory of Pætus and Arria. Almoſt MR 
every reader knows, that Nero having ordered P2tu; 


to die, Arria that noble Roman's wife, took a gene- 
Tous reſolution to die with him, with whom ſhe had 


lived many years in all the endearments of the mot MR 


tender conjugal affection, ſo that this happy couple 
were become the admiration of the Age. In order to 
let her husband ſee how eaſy it was to die, ſhe ſtabbed 
her ſelf in his preſence, and drawing the dagger all 
bloody out of her boſom, and preſenting it to him, 
with an air full of heroic conſtancy mingled with the 
ſweeteſt affection, ſaid, Petus, it is not painful. 
MarTIAL, imagining that by ſome addition of his 


own, he could give a new grace to this heroic lady's 


action and expreſſion, makes her ſay beſides the words 
above; believe me, Pætus, it is the wound you are 
going to give your ſelf that gives me pain. By this 
indiſcreet addition the chief beauty of the action and 
thought is deſtroyed ; for Arria, by ſaying to her hus- 
band, Non dolet Pete, Pætus, it is not painful, en- 
couraged him to plunge the Dagger to his heart, with 
the ſame indifference and reſolution that he had juſt 
ſeen her do it: But the Poet's addition makes the 
Poor Lady kill her ſelf to no purpoſe, by that unſes- 
ſonable expreſſion of tenderneſs for him, which mutt 
diſcourage him from killing himſelf, becauſe ſhe ſays 
that would give her pain though her own death gave 
her none. Though that excellent Lady might natu- 
rally be ſuppoſed full of ſuch tender ſentiments, yet 
me had too much of the noble Roman in her to in- 
creaſe his agonies by ſuch a declaration, and therefore 
this additional thought, tho' natural and beautiful in it 
ſelf, is in this place very improper. The Epigram is as 
follows. | Cafti 
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made as criminal for * Cicero as Photi- 
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Caſta ſuo gladium cum traderet Arria Pæto, 
Quem de viſceribus traxerat ipſa ſuis, 

Crede mihi, vulnus quod feci, non dolet, inguit; 
Sed, quad tu facies, hoc mihi, Pete, dolet. | 

Lib. 1. Ep. 4. 

The virtuous Arria drawing from her breaſt 

The reeking dagger, Pe#tus thus addreſt; 

This does not pain me, Pætus, but I rue 

The wound you'll make and doubly die in you. 


59 


Ta1rs inſtance wherein MARTIAL has failed, may 
ſhow that it is no eaſy manner to write a good Epi- 
gram upon a known ſubject, eſpecially where the 


thought, and even the expreſſion of the turn are al- 


ready made to the Poet's hand. 
I ſhall next proceed to ſhew by the example of 


& MaxTiat, how an Epigrammatiſt may treat the ſame. 
E ſubje well and ill at different times. 


Ix the following Epigram the ſubje& is nobly exe- 
cuted, and the turn juſt and well pointed. 


Antoni Phario nil objecture Photing, 
Et levius tabula quam Citerone nocens 3 
Juid gladium demens Romana ſtringis in era? 
Hoc admiſiſſet nec Catilina nefas. 
Impius infando miles corrumpitur auro, 
Et tantis opibus vox tacet una tibi. 
Ouid proſunt ſacræ pretioſa filentia Lingue ?- 
Incipient omnes pro Cicerone logui. Lib. 5. Ep. 50: 


Photinus' Crime ſhew'd not more cruel will, 
O Antony, than thy proſcription bill. 

But Cicers's death did far exceed the reſt, 

Ev'n Catiline would ſpare his ſacred breaſt, 

A ſoldier's avarice brib'd by heaps of gold, 

To thy Revenge the dear bought filence ſold ; - 
But what avails the ſilence of one tongue, 
Whil thouſands in its ſtead proclaim the wrong? 


Tu E reader may obſerve, that Antony is here 


nus 


| 
92 
1 
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1 
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nu, for having Pompey aſſaſſinated, when he fled, after 
the battle of Phar/alia, to Ptolemy in Agypt. Max- 
TiaL, who ſeems full of indignation againſt the me- 
mory of Antony, and perhaps was willing to compli- 
ment S. [tal/icus, who was one of his Patrons, and a 


great admirer of Cicero's, as it were correcting his for- 


mer aſſertion, which is however repeated in the firſt 
verſe of the following Epigram, undertakes to ſhe w, that 
Antony was more criminal in putting Cicero to Death, 
than Photinus in murdering Pompey; and uſes this 


argument, that what Photinus did was for his Prince's 


ſervice, whereas Autony kill'd Cicero to gratify his own 
revenge. But the Poet was not aware, that the con- 
verſe of this propoſition is equally true, viz, that An- 
tony is more excuſable than Photinus, becauſe the 
latter aflaſhnated Pompey without any provocation, 
meerly to ſatisfy his own and his maſter's timorous po- 
licy, in doing which they were guilty of the higheſt 
ingratitude to l. who had been a benefactor to 
A:gypt and them: whereas Antony had, as he thought, 
received the moſt injurious treatment imaginable from 
Cicero, whoſe eloquent harangues in the Senate, had 
cauſed him to be declared a traitor and the enemy of 
his Country. But let us ſee the Epigram. 


Par ſcelus admiſit Pharijs Antonius armis ; 

Abſciait vultus enſis uterg; ſacras 
Hud laurigeros ageret cum læta triumphss 

Hoc tibi, Roma, caput, cum loguereris, erat. 
Antoni tamen eſt pejor quam cauſa Photiui; 

Hic facinus Domino prefiitit, ille fbi. 

Lib. 3. Ep. 65. 

Alike was Antony's and Ægypt's guilt; 
Each Rome's belt blood in her two Heroes ſpilt. 
Pompey the Roman arms to triumphs led, 
Rome, wher. ſhe ſpoke, bid Tu/ly be her head. 
Yet he a victim to reſentment falls, 
When Amony provok'd for vengeance calls. 
The Pharian to the Roman yields the Prize, 
Photinus but obeys when Pompey dies, 
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= Ar the ſame time that I condemn the turn of this 
WF pigram as ambiguous at beſt, it is but juſtice to the 
Poet to ſay, that the expreſſions are noble and very 
WW poctical. n ; | 
= Tas following Epigram is an inſtance of a turn 
made upon a falſe thought, which may impoſe upon 
us at firſt by an air of the ſublime. 
F 
= Sextantes, Calliſte, duos infunde Falerni ; 
Tu ſuper eftivas, Alcime, funde nives. 
Pingueſcat nimio madidus mihi crinis amomo, 
Laſſentarg; rofis tempora ſutilibus. 
Jam vicina jubent nos vivere Mauſolza, 
Cum doceant ipſos poſſe perire Deos. ; 
Lib. 5. Ep. 65. 
Boy, fill with gen'rous wine the ſwelling bowl, 
Temper'd with ſummer's ſnow to make it cool : 
With ointments rich perfume my hair, my head 
Crown with full Garlands of wreath'd roſes made : 
Yon mar von bids us life enjoy, 
Which ſhews, that death can even Gods deſtroy. 


LES 
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Tur Latin word 9vizere emphatically ſignifies to be 


merry and enjoy the pleaſures of Life. The Poet 
== here ſuppoſes himſelf fitting in ſight of the Tombs 
== of the Emperors, who by the groſs flattery of the 
& times uſed to be ſtiled Gods even in their life time. 
= MarTiaL therefore recommends the preſent enjoy- 
ment of life from this Conſideration, that the Gods 
= themſelves had but a ſhort time to live. The Gods 
as meaning the Emperors had indeed but a ſhort time 
to live, they were ſubject to death as well as 
other men: But the general notion of Gods implying 


immortal Beings, makes the thought falſe, unleſs ſome 


epirhet were added to ſoften the expreſſion, and then 


the turn it ſelf would be loſt. 

I ſhall give another example where the Poet has 
leſſened the greatneſs of the thought and action, by 
making ſome addition to it; which generally happens 
when we give our fancy way and ſo forget the ſtrict 


propriety 
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opriety of the perſon's character, whoſe actions ; 
{206.98 are made the ſubject of an Epigram. The 
Character of Portia, that illuſtrious daughter of Can 
of Utica and wife of Brutus, is well known, as wel 
as the trial ſhe made of her own conſtancy and ſecrecy, 
when ſhe found Brutus ſcrupled to truſt her with a (. 
cret. The following Epigram introduces her as il. 
ling her ſelf by ſwallowing live coals ; and ſpeaking to 
thoſe about her, ſhe reminds them of what her Father 
had ſaid a little before his death to thoſe, who out of Ml 
Zeal for his ſafety had taken his ſword away: Do not 
you know, ſaid that great Roman, that a man re. 
ſolved to die, can ſtop his breath, or run his head . 
gainſt the wall? Portia hereby intimated that ſhe wi: n 
a true daughter of Cato, and ſo all their endeavours t 
prevent her death were to no purpoſe; having ſaid 
that, ſhe ſwallowed the burning coals. But MarTia:, XG 
after ſhe had done that makes her ſay, by way of tri. 
umph, now, what ſignifies your depriving me of 2 
ſword ? It would be unbecoming her ſteady virtue to | 
inſult the zealous affections of her attendants, and at 
beſt this addition is ſuperfluous. 4 


Conjugis audifſet fatum cum Pord Bruti, 

Et ſubtratta fibi quereret arma dolor: 
Nondum ſcitis, ait, mortem non poſſe negari ? 

Credideram ſatis hoc vos docuifſe patrem. 
Dixit, & ardentes avido bibit ore favillas : 

T nunc, & ferrum turba moleſta negd. : 

Lib. 1. Ep. 44, 

When Porcia heard of Brutus death, her woes | 
She ſought the readieſt way with life to cloſe: 
The weapon gone, ſhe ſaid, Death to reſtrain 
I thought my Father's fate had ſhewn was vain, 
Then haſtily the burning coals devour'd ; 
Now keep, ſhe cries, officious friends, the ſword, 


Tu ER E are other Epigrams that ſeem faulty, be- 
cauſe the Poet has been deceived in the choice of his 
ſubje&, by the ſeeming dignity and excellency of it. 
In this light I conſider that of Mazxrial on Muciu: 

| | Scevels. 


r vols. The Story is finely told by the Poet; but I 
The ee only baſeneſs and falſhood at the bottom of it, 
% nough related at large in all the pomp of Lipy's elo- 
"© SWuence. If indeed, as Virgil ſays, all is fair againſt 
7 n enemy, 

kit,  Dolus an virtas, quis in hoſte requirat ? 


ſhall acquit the Poet's judgment, as carried away in 
nis particular by the public voice, which ſeemed to 
y it down as a maxim, by their admiring what Ma- 


try. But I think the Romans have in many inſtances 
ien their abhorrence of ſuch principles, and allow- 
ed that there were laws and rights of war; however, 
they forgot themſelves in the caſe of Mycius. The 

1 urn MART 1A L has made in the laſt lines is very fine 
nd juſt, for Porſena's making peace with the Romans, 


cloſe fiege, was partly owing to his amazement and 
admiration of the deſperate courage of young Mucixr, 
and partly to that lie by which that prince was made 
to believe chat there were many others who had en- 
= tered with Macius into a combination to attack his 
life, if he did not fave it by ſpeedily. putting an end 
to the war, and abandoning the intereſts of the ba- 
niſhed Targuins. 


Cum peteret regem decepta ſatellite dextra, 

Injecit ſacris ſe peritura fotis : 

Sed tam ſæva pius miracula non tulit boſtis, 

Et raptum flammis juſfit abire virum. 
Urere quam potuit contempio Mucius igne, 

Hanc ſpeftare manum Porſena non potuit. 
Major deceptæ fama eſt & gloria dextre ; 

Si non erraſſet fecerat illa minus. Lib. 1. Ep. 23, 
The haad that meant the King, but flew his Guard, 
Atones its errour in the flames; ſo hard 
Is Mucius to condemn, ſo much he dares 


What to behold the Tuſcan monarch fears. 


C223 


Such 
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, did, That the greateſt crimes become acts of 


whom he had reduced to great diſtreſs by a long and 
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Such cruel courage that good prince admires, 
Diſmiſs'd with ſafety the bold youth retires. 
Happy the hand whoſe praiſe from errour grown 
Had from ſucceſs inferior honour known. 


THERE is a noble kind of Epigram that conclude, 
with a moral ſentence fitly applied to ſome action 
MaxT1al ſometimes excels that way. The read: 
will ſee a beautiful inſtance of it in the following 
Epigram. I 

Auod magni Thraſee conſummatigue Catonis 

Dogmata ſic ſegueris, ſalvus ut efſe velis, 

Pectore nec nudo ſtrictos incurris in enſes 

Quad fecifſe velim te, Deciane, facis. 
Nolo virum facili redimit gui ſanguine famam ; | 
Hunc vola laudari qui fine morte poteſt. 43 
Lib. 1. Ep. 9. 
Cato and Thraſea's virtnes that you dare : 
Nobly to follow, yet of life take care, 
Nor deſp'rate on the pointed weapon fall ; 
This conduct, Decianus, pleaſes all. 
I hke not him who dies to purchaſe name, 
But him whoſe conduct guards both life and fame. 


H av 1NG thus examined ſeveral kinds of Epigrams 
of a ſerious turn, I ſhall proceed in the ſame manner 
with ſome that are enlivened by a more pleaſant vein Mx 
of wit. 4 

THERE are ſome, in which an elegant enumer: 
tion of circumſtances preparatory to the turn, is ſome- Wh 
times requiſite to make the Epigram compleat. Ihe 
parts ought here to be agreeably diſtributed, the er 
preſſion eaſy, clear, and lively: This may make 2 
low ſubjea ſhine, The following Epigram will ſhew 
MARTIAIL“'s ſucceſs this way. 


Occurrit tibi nemo quod libenter, 
Quod quacungue penis fuga et, & ingen. 
Circa te, Ligurine, ſolitudo; 
Quid fit, ſcire cupis ? nimis poeta es: 
Hoc valde vitium periculoſum, 
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Nam tantos rogo quis ferat labores ? 
Et ftanti legis, & legis ſedenti, 
Currenti legis, & legis canenti ; 
InThermas fugio, ſonas ad aurem : 
Piſcinam peto, non licet natare ; 


de: Ad cœnam propero, tenes euntem : 
Ns : Ad canam wenio, fugas ſedentem : 
er 


Laſus dor mio, 'e 5-01 jacentem. 
Vis quantum mali facias videre, | 
Vir juſtus, probus, innocens, timeris. Lib. 3. Ep. 44. 


That you ſhould no kind welcome meet, 
Nor any friend your coming greet ; 

That all men your approaches fly, 
Surpris'd you ask the reaſon why; 

The reaſon ! too much Poetry, 
A dang'rous fault, big with offence ; 

For who can bear th' impertinence ? 
Whether I fit, ſtand, run, or ſing, 

Your verſes in my ears muſt ring. 

When I go bathe, the Poet's there, 

And ſounds heroics in my ear. | 

By friends invited would I go, 

I'm ſtop'd to mark thy numbers flow. 

To take a dinner if I come, 

Your verſes drive me faſting home. 

When wearied I lie down to reſt, 
That with rehearſals you moleſt. 

By this one folly ſee what miſchief's done! 
The juſt, good man we for the Poet ſhun. 


== Tars next is of the ſame kind, and though ſhorter, 
equally beautiful for the neat diſtribution of the parts, 
and the humour of the turn. 


Ne valeam fi non totis, Deciane, dicbus, 
Et tecum totis noftibus eſe velim : 

Sed duo ſunt, que ns diſtinguunt, millia paſſin, 
Quatuor her fiunt cum rediturus eam. 

dæ pe domi non es; cum ſis guopue ſæpe negaris; 
Vel tantum cauſſis, vel tibi ſæ pe vacas. 
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Te tauen ut videam duo millia non piget ire; 7 
Ut te non pideam quatuor ire piget. Lib. 2. Ep. 

Both day and night with pleaſure I could ſpend MM 

To have the company of ſuch a friend: 

But 'tis two miles from me to you, two more 

In walking home, which makes the journey four. 

You're oft abroad, and when at home deny'd 3 

For bus'neſs, health, and God knows what beſide. i 

Two miles I'd go to ſee a friend like you, ba 

But four miles not to ſee you! Sir, adieu. 1 


Tu EEE are ſome Epigrams of this ſort, which 
MAR TIA has brought within the compaſs of on: 
Diſtich, including the narration and the turn. 'Ti: 
following is a pleaſant inſtance of it, but I could n« 
preſerve the conciſeneſs of the Original in the tranſl 
tion, J 

Omnia promittis cum tata note. bibiſti : 

Mane nibil preftas, Poſthume, mane 6ibas. 1 
| Lib. 12. Ep. 1. 

After drinking all night, in a maudlin kind fit, 4 

You promiſe me fair, but next morning forget. 9 

To make you keep true to your word, the beſt way FR 

Is to get you well drunk againſt break of day. 4 


I ſhall add another of this kind, which Mr. Addi/n 
has tranſlated in the Spectator, and pleaſantly applied 
to the good old Knight Sir Roger, who was ſometimes 
as full of his beautiful widow as the Perſon Martid | 
deſcribes was of his Nec. "1 


Quicguid agit Rufus, nihil ef? niſi Nevia Ruft : 
St gaudet, fi flet, ſi tacet, hanc loquitur. 
Cænat, propinat, poſeit, negat, annuit, una eff 
Nevia, ſi non fit Nevia, mutus erit. 
Scriberet heſterna patri cum luce ſalutem, 0 
Nevia lux, inguit, Nevia, numen, ave. 7 
| Lib. 1. Ep. 69. 
Let Rufus weep, rejoice, ſtand, fit, or walk, 4 
Still he can nothing but of Nævia talk: 2 by 
| et 
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Let him eat, drink, ask queſtions, or diſpute, 
Still he muſt ſpeak of Nezvia, or be mute. 
He wrote to's*Father ending with this line, 
I am my lovely Nævia ever thine, 


= MarT1aL has ſucceeded in ſuch Epigrams as 
re properly ſpeaking without any turn, being after 
he manner of that ſimplicity which is ſo beautiful in 
3 5 Jome of Catullus's. The following is one inſtance 
ut of ſeveral, and I think perfect in its kind, 


Nen donem tibi cur meas libellos, 

Oranti toties & exigenti 

Miraris Theodore? magna cauſſa te 

Dones tu mihi ne tuos libellos. Lib. 5. Ep. 73. 


Ceaſe, Theodorus, to admire, 

Tho' often you my works admire, Peg ure 
That I them till refuſe to give : 

'Tis that I may not yours receive. 


3 Bur there are ſome of theſe which by the too 

| Frequent uſe of the Antithefs, loſe that character of 
1 Humour in which the beauty of theſe Epigrams ſeems 
ec to conſiſt. 


nſegueris, fugis; fugis, inſequor, hoc mihi mens 7. 
Velle tuum nolo Dyndime, nolle volo. Lib. 5. Ep. 84. 


This Dyndimus, is my deſign, to fly 

What you purſue, what you decline to try; 

= What you commend my humor diſapproves, 
But what you hate my wanton fancy loves. 


A excellent Epigram of this kind is that cele- 
3 Write diſtich of Virgil's, wherein he has paid the fi- 
4 Meſt compliment to Auguſtus, that ever Poet did to 
L is Patron in two lines, and upon ſo inconſiderable a. 
Eircumſtance as that on which the thought is found- 
Ed. This little performance was the dawn of a great. 
enius. 


Nocte pluit teta redeunt ſpectacula mane : 


Diviſum Imperium cum Jove Ceſar haber. Al 
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All night it rains, with day the ſhow returns ; 
Thus Fove and Cæſar rule the world by turns. 


Ir would be time loſt to take notice of the mt 
little witticiſms and falſe turns to be met with amoqz as 
MaxrrTr a L's Epigrams. I ſhall obſerve in gener, 
that all meer alluſions to words, equiyocations and ob 
ſcene hints are vitious, however they met with a cu 
leration and even countenance among the antient: 
His own neceſſity and the corrupt taſte of the publ. 

are the beſt apology that can be made for him; as 1: 
lived chiefly by his wits, he was often obliged to con- 
pole to pleaſe the taſte of the ill judging many, an! 
that this was the caſe of his Epigrams in general he hw 
the modeſty to acknowledge himſelf, ; 


— 
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Sunt bona, ſunt guædam mediocria, ſunt mala pluri, . J 
Duc legis hic: Aliter nou fit, avite, liber. 


Reader to books of Epigrams be kind ; 
Few good, indifferent ſome, more bad you'll find, 


I hope the aforeſaid remarks and examples will ail 
the leſs knowing reader in forming a right judgment 
of Epigrams in general, as well as of MarT1ail's in 
particular, Upon the whole, it appears that his Ge.“ 
nius was extenſive and lively; no ſubject came ami“ 
to him, and he was certainly capable, had the good“ 
taſte of the age encouraged him to it, to keep up the 
ſpirit of this kind of Poetry, without the poor helps 
of falſe wit and obſcenity. As for his ſtile it is vari- 
ous, according to the ſubje& ; he does not often riſe to 
the ſublime, and his expreſſion is neither ſo pure nor 
ſo correct as that of Catullut. It is evident from ſe- 
veral of MaxTIiAL's Epigrams, that his works wer 
received with applauſe in moſt parts of the Raman Em- 
pire: This he is allow'd to declare himſelf by an indul- 
gence peculiarly allowed to Poets of praiſing them 
ſelves. | 
Hic eft quem legis, ille quem requiris, 
Toto notus in orbe Martialis, » 
Argutis Epigrammatin Libellis, &, Lib. 1. Ep. 

a _ 
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J Bur for fear the reader ſhould refuſe to admit the 
Poet 2s a ſufficient witneſs in his own cauſe, I will 
EDSroduce a letter of P/iny's, addreſſed to Cornelius Pri/- 
in, whom I take to be the ſame Priſcus, that the Poet 


7 as dedicated his 12th book to, and was his friend and 
\ Þatron, and a man of Conſular dignity, It is the 2 iſt 
5. - pf the 3d book. 

„% „hear MaRTIA L is dead, and am very ſorry for 
„it. He was a man of an eaſy, agreeable, and lively 


> wit, who knew very well how to temper the ſeve- 
be rity of Satire with the pleaſantry of Wit, without 
. a mixture of ill nature. Upon his leaving Rome, I 
"WF made him a preſent towards the expences of his 
ws journey. This I owed to the friendſhip I had for 
= him, as well as to the verſes he had addreſſed to me. 
„It was cuſtomary with our anceſtors handſomely to 
requite all thoſe whoſe writings had contributed 
to the glory of particular places or perſons. But 
this among other good cuſtoms is now laid aſide : 
For ſince we have ceaſed doing what is praiſe- wor- 
e thy, we are grown careleſs of praiſe. Perhaps you 
m“ have a curioſity to know what theſe verſes were, 
in g which I thought ſo deſerving of acknowledgment. 
e. I would ſend you to his book, if I did not remem- 
uber ſome of them. If you like theſe, the reſt you 
e may find in the collection of his works. Speaking 
1 to his Muſe, the Poet charges her to wait on me at 
my houſe on the N hill, and addreſs her ſelf 
to me in a very reſpectful manner. 


Sed ne tempore non tuo diſertam 

Pulſes ebria j anuam, videto; 

Totos dat tetrice dies Minerva, 

Dum centum ſtudet auribus virorum, 

Hoc quod ſæcula, poſterique poſſint 

Arpinis quoque comparare chartis : 

deras tutior ibis ad Iucernas. 

Her hora eft tua, quum furit Liens 
Juum regnat 57 guum madent Capilli: 
Tun me vel rigidi legant Catones, Lib. 10. Ep. 19. 


Whilft 
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* Whilſt Pliny ſtudies that perſuaſive art 
Which moves the rigid wondring magiftrate 3 
Ages to come, like ours, will all confeſs, 
His Eloquence does Tu/ly's beſt expreſs. 
Forbear, raſh Muſe, to interrupt his time, 


So well employ'd, with thy intruding Rhime : th 
Obſerve tae hour, ſoon as the ſun's decline in 
Invites to mirth, to ſupper and to wine: ob 
That ſeaſan's yours, when roſy garlands crown of 
Each brow, and Cats's ſtern forget to frown. fri 
© Are you not of my opinion, that he, who ſpoke of . 
« mein this manner, deſerved to receive ſome {mal . 


% marks of my affection at his departure from Ram, 
and of my ſorrow for his death? He gave me 1 
cc much as was in his power to give: and indeed what y 
greater gift can a man receive from his friend, than M4 
« immortal glory? But perhaps Max TIAL's Poems 
* may not be immortal ; ſhould I grant it, yet you 
% muſt allow that he wrote them with this view,” 
Thus far Pliny. 


Ir that great man's generous nature made him ſen- 
fible of his obligation to the Poet, and prompted him 
to be liberal to him in return, nothing but Mar Tat: 
real merit could induce a man of his ſincerity to ſpeak 
ſo advantageouſly of him after his death. The Ver- 
ſes above are part of a kind of Epiſtle Dedicatory to 
Pliny, to whom MARTIAL ſent a volume of his 
Epigrams. 

Bu r before I cloſe this writer's life, it may be ex- 
pected I ſhould ſay ſomething more particularly con- 
cerning the looſer part of his works, 

Tnovon it is true, as has been already obſerved 
in the life of Catullus, that ſome of the graveſt and 
beſt men among the Ancients did ſometimes indulge 
a looſe vein of Poetry, and particularly about the time 
of their Saturnalia, a feſtival among them that fell out 
about the time of our Chriſtmas ; yet one is ſtill ata 
loſs to conceive how they could reconcile this Practice 
with their own excellent notions of moral virtue and 
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vablie decency. Max TIA L alludes in one of his 
Eypigtams to the following Rory. 

= Ar the time the Games in honour of Hora were 
xelebrating on the theatre at Rome, upon Cats's com- 
ing in there, the obſcene dances ceaſed for a while; 
the very Actors being as it were aſhamed to proceed 
in the preſence of that virtuous man. The Hiſtorian = 
obſerves, that Cato was ſurpriſed at the diſcontinuance 
of the entertainment, but being told the reaſon by a 
triend of his that ſate by him, he went out of the 
theatre; the people ſhewed their applauſe by a loud 
clap, and then the diverſion went on. Is it not almoſt 
Wunaccountable, if we did not conſider the force of 
cuſtom, that a great and wiſe nation ſhould not be 
EZ:himed of a religious entertainment and ſolemnity, 
for in this light the Romans conſidered theſe lewd 
1 FEGimes called the Floralia, which they were aſhamed 
to perform in the preſence of Cato MaxrIAL only 
hughs at Cato's abſurdity in coming into the Theatre 
Won this occaſion. 


NMaſes jeceſæ dulce cum ſacrum Flore, 

Feſtoſgue luſus & licentiam vulgi ; 

Cur in theatrum, Cato ſevere, veniſti? 

An ideo tantum veneras, ut exires ? Lib. 1. Ep. 3. 


Knowing what jocund ſports and leud delights 
Attend the ſtage at Morg's ſacred rites, 

The wanton vulgar's joy; why didſt thou come, 
Stern Cato, there? to go thence faſter home? 


"& I ww#* WT. « 
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= CovLd one imagine, that they who frequented 
© theſe repreſentations were the ſame people, among 
whom the nicer rules of decency were ſo rigorouſly 
obſerved, that a Senator was fined for ſaluting his wife 
before his ſon! But when we look into the hiſtory of 
© their Gods, every thing there preſents us with a ſcene 
© of lewdneſs and infamy ; and the greateſt vices might 
from thence borrow their ſanction and recommenda- 
non. Surely were their virtuous men to have re- 
Hefted impartially on the inconſiſtency of their own 
ö conduct 
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conduct and principles, and how their reaſon a 
religion were as it were in open contradiction, the 
would have aboliſhed ſuch infamous diverſions : Bu 
this is too ſerious an enquiry for me to make; I le 
their public lewdneſs and Maxriar's obſcenity, uf 
things no leſs abominable than unaccountable, vi 
the juſt deteſtation of all thoſe who profeſs to hu 
any regard, I need not ſay to religion, but to comma 
decency and good breeding. 2 


CF EN AL 


V 7 IT HO CT entering into a tedious exami- 
* nation of the different opinions of commen- 
& tators about the birth and age of Juvaznar, 
I ſhall endeavour to ſettle both as near as I can, by 
ſuch ſcattered hints as I have collected from his own 
Writings. The account of his life, by ſome attribu- 
ted to Suetonius, but more probably to Probus the 
EGrammarian, is found in different manuſcripts with 
conſiderable variations; and Syidas is not always to be 
depended upon in his. However, ſuch points as both 
theſe writers of antiquity are agreed in, we may make 
uſe of, as having an appearance of truth, eſpecially 
rhere we can get no better information. 

# JuvENAL was born, about the beginning of 
Claudius's reign, at Aguinun, a town belonging to 
the territory of the antient Volci in Campania, and 
ſince celebrated for having given birth to Thomas fir- 
named Aguizas, the famous father of ſcholaſtic philo- 
| Lophy. Our Poet's father was a rich freed man, who 
gave him a liberal education, and agreeably to the 
Ftaſte of the age, bred him up to the ſtudy of elo- 
quence, in which he made great progreſs, firſt under 
Pronto the Grammarian, . 11a as it is gene- 


4 rally conjectured, under Qyintilian, who is thought 


to have ſeen ſome of his firlt ſatires, and to commend 
them, though he does not name the Poet; where he 
Vs L, II. , E lays, 
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ſays, ſpeaking of the Roman ſatire, Sunt clare boli F 


guogue & qui olim nominabuntur *. 


UVENAL contracted an early friendſhip wit 
Martial the Poet, who addreſſes three ſeveral Ep. 
grams to him, Lib. 7. Ep. 23. and 91. where he give Wl 
him the title of the Eloguent, and proves that Jv vi. 
NAL follow'd the Bar, and the 18th Ep. of Lib. 12. 


The laſt being written by Martial after he was retire! 
to Bi/boa, which was under Trajan, and ſpeaks d 
JuvznaAL as a man yet in full vigour, ſeems to 
argue that JuvENnaAL had written but few ſatira 
yet; or why ſhould he not have mentioned them in 
a private epiſtle to ſo intimate a friend, when Domitia, 
1 VE NA L's enemy, was dead, and Martial himſei 

ad now no more meaſures to keep with any other 
great men that might think themſeives attacked by the 
Satiriſt. This circumſtance of Martial's ſilence con- 
vinces me, that JuvENnAL never profeſſed Poctry, 
and that his Satires were written very late; that h: 
had diſtinguiſhed himſelf many years by his elequenc: 
at the Bar, and had improved his fortune and interelt 
at Rome before he thought of Poetry, the very ili: 
of which in his Satires ſpeaks a long habit of declain- 
ing; Subactum redolent declamatorem, ſay the Critic 
of his Satires: And we are told that he recited his 
firſt eſſay, which he made being above forty, to: 
ſmall audience of his friends: but being encourages 
by their applauſe, he hazarded a greater publication; 
which reaching the ears of Paris, Domitian's chiet Wh 


favourite at that time, though but a Pantomime Player, 
8 ) 


whom the Satiriſt had feverely inſulted in the Satire, . 


that Minion made his complaint to the Emperor, who 
fent the offending Poet into baniſhment, under the 
pretence of giving him the Prefecture of a cohort 
that was to be quartered in that city of Ægypt. He 
was not idle during his flay there, but made ſuch ob- 
ſervations of the ridiculous ſuperſtition and religious 


differences of that blind people, as he afterward 


el 
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vrought up into a Satire, which is the 15th in the 
order they are commonly publiiked. But let us ſee 
nis paſſage for which the Satiriſt was thus diſgraced: 
WT This perhaps with other favourite paſſages he has pre- 
ſerved, by inſerting them into ſome of thole Satires 

= which we now have, and ſeem to have been all writ 
ten fince his return from Ægypt. 


Curritur ad vocem jucundam, & carmen amice 
Thebaidos, lætam fecit cum Statins urben, 
Promifitque diem : tanta dulcedine captos 
Aﬀicit ille animos, tantague libidine vulgi 
Auditur ! ſed cum fregit ſubſellia verſu, 
Eſurit, intactam Paridi niſi vendit Agaven. 
Ike & militie multis largitur bonorem, 
Semeſtri vatum digitos circumligat auro. 


Quod non dant proceres, dabit hiftrio—Sat.7.Ver.8r, 


All Rome is pleas'd when Statius will rehearſe, 

And longing crowds expect the promis'd verſe. 

His lofty numbers with ſo great a gult 

They hear, and ſwallow with ſuch eager luſt: 

But while the common ſuffrage crown'd his cauſe, 

And broke the benches with their loud applauſe, 

His Muſe had ſtarv'd, had not a piece unread, 
And by a Player bought, ſupply'd her bread. 

He can diſpoſe of honours and commands, 

The pow'r of Rome is in an Actor's hands; 

The peaceful gown and military ſword : 

The bounteous Play'r outgives the pinching Lord. 


Dryden. 


ArrER Domitian's death, JuvENnaAL returned 


to Rome, ſufficiently cautioned not only againſt at- 
& tacking the characters of thoſe in power under arbi- 
nary princes, but againſt all perſonal reflections upon 
the great men living; and therefore he thus wiſely 
= concludes the debate he is ſuppoſed to have maintain- 
ed with a friend of his on this head, in the firſt Satire, 
which ſeems the firſt that he wrote after his being re- 
eilled from baniſhment, | 5 
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xmas Z x periar quid contedatur in ills 
Quorum Flaminia tegitur cinis atque Latina. 1 
Since none the living villains dare implead, i 
Arraign them in the perſons of the dead. Dryden. 


Mr. Dryden has very imperfectly render'd his Au. 
thor's meaning: JUvEnaArl, after having heard the 
danger which his friend aſſures him will attend his 
attacking the great men then living, cloſes the confe- 
rence with this reſolution, © Then I will try what li- 
< berties I may be allowed with thoſe whoſe aſhes ly: 
« under the Flaminian and Latin ways.” All along 
thoſe two famous roads the Romans of the firſt quality 
- uſed to be buried. The Exgliſb reader muſt excuſe it, 
If in many other places the Latin is not truly ren- 
dered ; let him read Lord Ro/comon's excellent Poem 
on tranſlated verſe, and then he will be able to judge 
how difficult it is, not to ſay often impoſſible, ftritly 
to give the ſenſe, and at the ſame time preſerve the 
ſpirit of the original. I thought my ſelf obliged to 
make this digreſſion in juſtice to the memory of Dry- 
der, who has given us excellent tranſlations of Ju. 
venal, Virgil, and other Latin Poets; though he is 
in general much inferior to his originals, and often 
miſtakes their meaning, or renders it in a looſe man- 
ner. Far be it from me to have the vanity to think! 
have not failed where that great genius could not help 
erring. As I have only tranſlated ſome quotations 
out of ſuch Poets as had never been tranſlated by 
others, or at leaſt not by any of our great maſters, [ 
might, though no Poet, be able in a few rhimes to 
give the ſenſe of my author more exactly than they 
who tranſlated a whole Poem. But to return to ] v- 
VENAL. 

I x his 4th Satire, where he expoſes the infamous 
debaucheries and luxury of Domitian's court, he 
| ſpeaks of him as dead ſome time before the writing of 
- that Satire. 


Atque atinan his potius nugis tota illa dedifſet 
Tempora ſævitiæ, claras quibus abſtulit urbi 
Tlluftreſqut 
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Iluſtreſgue animas impune, Q vindice nullo: 
Sed periit poſtquam cerdonibus eſſe timendus 
Cæperat, hot nocuit Lamiarum cæde madenti. 
| Sat. 4. Ver. 150, 
T as 13th Satire is addreſſed to his friend Ca/vi- 
1, who he ſays was born under the Conſulſhip of 
Fonteins Capito: 


w— jam poſt terga reliquit 
Sexaginta-annos; Fonte is conſule natus. 


(Which anſwers to the year of Ryme 811, and the 6th 
of Nerg's reign) ; and was ſixty years old at the time 
of the Poet's writing this Satire, which therefore was 
the year of Rome 871, and anſwers to the beginning 
of the zd year of Adrian's reign. From all which I 
infer, that JuUvExaL was at this time above ſeventy : 
for fince he is on all hands ſaid to be born under Clau- 
dian, we may fix it to the middle or 6th year of that 
Emperor's reign ; and ſuppoſing, with all Authors that 
ſpeak of his death, that he attained to eighty, he died 

about the 11th year of Adrian's reign. ; 

As to his perſon, we are told that he was of a large 
ſtature, which made Yome think him to be of Ga/lic 
extraction. We meet with nothing relating to his 
moral character or way of life, but both from the 
manner of his puniſhment by Domitian, and the whole 
tenour of his writings, he ſeems to have been a friend 
to ſobriety and virtue. 

As to what I have ſaid of his writing all the Satires 
now extant after his return from Agypt, ſome make 
this objection, That what is alledged from the laſt lines 
of the iſt Satire above quoted, is not a full proof of 
the matter: For it may be ſuppoſed, ſay they, that 
the Satiriſt made this declaration the better to cover 
his real deſign; for by this means he might hope with 
ſecurity and under feigned names to expoſe the vices 
of Domitian's court in ſome Satires which he pub- 
liſhed in Domitian's life time; and ſuch a Satire they 
will have the 7th to be, out of which I have produ- 
ced the paſſage that is ſuppoſed to have been the oc- 
E 3 caſion 
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cafion of his baniſhment. But I think ir evident, th: 


Trajan is the generous Prince that is ſaid by Juvexa, WR 


to be the only encourager of learning; but that, &. 


cording to the plan laid down in his iſt Satire, he 
brings inſtances of diſcouragement from a late reign, 


namely Domitian's: and taking them in this light, we 
Mall find all that is ſaid in that Satire to be very pro. 
perly introduced, and among the reſt the famous one 


above-mentioned about Paris, who, though at firſt 
but an Actor when he became the Emperor's favou- 
rite, was the only patron the learned could find at 


that Prince's court. But I leave this diſpute to the 


reader's diſcretion, who, upon examining the reaſons 
on both fides, will readily ſee which opinion is the 
moſt probable. 

As Satire ſeems to have arrived to its higheſt per. 
feftion in JuveNnaL, it will not be ſoreign to the 
| preſent purpoſe to premiſe ſome obſervations on its 

riſe and progreſs, before we come to treat of Juvs- 
NAL's Satires 1n particular. 
THe Latin word S$atira, whence comes our Sa- 
tire, has nothing in its original ſignification like that 
which the moderns have affixed toit. Learned men 
are now agreed, that Satira or Saturà is an adjective 
depending on the ſubſtantive Lan underſtood, which 
ſignify together, a basket filled with all ſorts of Fruit, 
It was afterwards applied to ſignify other different 
things mixed together. Thus thoſe laws were called 
Saturæ leges, which had ſeveral heads or titles, and 2 
collection of various hiſtories was called Hiftoria /a- 
tura ; and when the Senators gave their votes promil- 
cuoully together, they were ſaid per ſaturam ferrt 
ſententias ; and when applied to Poetry, the word 
retained its ſignification, ſuch Poems as were compoſed 
on miſcellaneous ſubjects being by the old Romans 
called Satires. | 

As to that kind of Poetry properly ſo called, it was 
long beſore it came to any conſiderable Improvement, 
taking its rude beginning from the coarſe wit and 


t aillery of the people when aſſembled at their 2 
ealts: 
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feaſts: and ſomething like was for a long time after 
kept up among the Romans at the time of their cele- 
=E brating the Saturiialia, Theſe ruſtic jeſts were in 
time improved into their Fſcennine verſes ; and now 
there began to be ſomething like Poetry produced on 
WE theſe occaſions. They took their name from a 
town in Tu/cany, whoſe natives firſt introduced than 
among the Romans. They were in the nature of dia- 
WT logues, intermixed with ſongs and dances. 
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Feſcennina per hunt inventa licentia morem, 
Verſibus alternis opprobria ruſtica fudit. 
Hence thoſe looſe dialogues at ſolemn feaſts; 


= Yet till they were but mirth and country jeſts. 
e Creech. 


Nor long after theſe Dialogues the firſt uſe of 
Satire came in, which was borrowed from the Greek 
& ſatirical plays, and were a low kind of Tragi-comedy, 
but had yet arrived to no exactneſs. From the med- 
ey of ſubjects which generally compoſed theſe dra- 
matic pieces, they were called Satire ; but the lewd- 
nels of the Feſcennine verſes was excluded. They 
were the firſt theatrical repreſentations at Rame, and 
continued in vogue 'till Livius Andronicus (et himſelf, 
after the manner of the Greeks, to write regular 
plays. This new improvement of his made the 
vatires fall into contempt and diſuſe for a long time; 
Nevias and others purſuing the ſame method with 
Livius in imitating and tranſlating the Greek plays; 
and Ennius did the ſame, but he having a genius to 
all kinds of Poetry, and an inclination to the old ſa- 
tiric pieces, imagined, that if the ſame (ſpirit and va- 
riety were preſerved in Poems not calculated for the 
ſtage, it would meet with the public approbation: 
Accordingly he publiſhed ſome Poems of this ſort, 
and called them Satires, allowing himſelf the liberty 
of all kinds of meaſure, as appears from his fragments. 
Horace found ſome things in them worthy of imita- 
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war. Pacuvius who. flouriſhed a little after Ennins, 
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tion, as Virgil did in his Poem on the ſecond Punic 
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followed his method in writing Satires as well as Play: 1 


Lucilius who ſucceeded Pacuvius, applied himſel 
entirely to this kind of Poetry, which he very much 
improved, by confining himſelf to the Hexameter 


verſe, and imitating entirely the Greet Iambic wi. f 
ters and the old Greek comic Poets in the ſharpnei | * 
of his invectives and cenſures. But in Horace's oi. 
nion his numbers were rough, his ſtile incorrect, and 
corrupted by an affectation of mixing Greet with 
Latin. But Quintilian is of opinion that Horace haa 
cenſured him too ſeverely, and ſets him as much above 
thoſe ſevere cenſures, as he thinks him beneath that 
applauſe ſome admirers of the old Poets ſtill gave hin 
in his time. —_ 
Horace ſucceeded and corrected all his faults, and 
ave Satire all the perfection that was conſiſtent wity 
is own defign, which was to be agreeable rather than | 
bitter, to be familiar, inſinuating and inſtructive, and 
therefore affected a ſtile that ſhould be plain, witty 
and elegant. Perus, agreeably to the dignity of the 
Stoic philoſophy, which he profeſſed, choſe to inſtru 
and reform, rather than pleaſe, and wrote in a higher 
ſtile : But his ſeverity is too great, and his character 
is ſo ſerious, that wit misbecomes him, where ever 
he ſeems to aim at it. Juv EN A L has undoubtedly 
improved on both: He is elegant and witty with He- 
race, grave and ſublime with Perſius, and to both 
their characters has added the pomp of his own elo- 
quence, which makes him the moſt entertaining, as 
well as the cleareſt writer of the three. But in this 
he differs from Horace, that as he uſed a low, comic 
ſtile, JUvEN AL raiſes his to the height of tragedy, 
as he ſays himſelf; which no Satiriſt before him had 
yet attempted. 


Fingimus het altum Satira ſumente Cothurnum, 
Scilicet & finem aggreſi, legemque priorum 
Grande Sophocleo carmen bacchamur hiatu 
Montibys ignotum Rutulis ce logue Latino. 


Bur this the Poet does not ſay out of vanity, * 
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led to it from the nature of his ſubject; ſo elſewhere 
he undervalues his Poetry, where he would inſinuate 
that the wickedneſs of the times would provoke A 
man to write Satires, even though he had no genius 


for Poetry. 


Si natura negat, facit indignatis verſum 
Qualemcungue poteſt ; quales ego vel Cluvienus. 


Ir has very juſtly been obſerved, that there never 
was a greater fall in ſtile, than from the Odes of Ho- 
race to his Satires ; and though he did it with deſign, 
the indolence of his temper might be one motive to 
his doing ſo. The {ame indolence made him decline 
celebrating the praiſes of Auguſtus in ſome confide- 
rable Poem, notwithſtanding the many inſtances that 
Prince made him to undertake ſuch a work. But 
this negligence of his ſhould by no means be miſ- 
underſtood as a rule for the ſtile of Satire : And we 
find the beſt modern Poets among the 7talians, the 
French and Us, have choſen to imitate Ju v ENAL in 
this particular rather than Horace : for ſurely the mag- 
nificence of ſtile and the beauty of numbers will adorn 
the thoughts, and lively turns and bold figures will 
add weight and energy to the expreſſions. As to the 
purity of diction's being on Horace's ſide, that was 
the fault of the times, not of Juvznal, who 
ſeems to have been an accompliſhed Orator. before he 
applied himſelf to Poetry. This was Ov:4's excel- 
lency likewiſe, and yet he was never thought the 
worſe Poet for it ; ſo that they who pretend to find 
the declamatory ſtile in his writings ſhew their preju- 
dice more than their underſtanding. Lacan's ſtile has 
more of this vehemence in it, yet I think he is very 
far from having a proſaic ſtile as well as JuvzxaAl. 
"Tis a coldneſs of fancy deſtitute of ſpirit and genius, 
that makes a Poet loyter into Proſe. 

Ir may be convenient in this place to obviate an 
objection commonly made to the licentious boldneſs 
of Juvyzn a L's expreſſions, which is of two finds; 
the one, of expoſing men's perſons and names, as 
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well as their vices ; the other, of running into ſub. 
jets not decent to be mentioned, and calling ſome 
things too plainly by their common names. 

IV anſwer to the firſt, it may be ſaid, that thoſe 
he has expoſed, by naming them, were either dead 
for the moſt part, or perſons ſo loſt to all honour and 
virtue, that it was a piece of juſtice to lay open their 
characters; if poſſible, thereby to deter the reſt of 
the world from imitating their abominable vices : not | 
but that he has often ſuppreſſed their real names, and 
been content to make them known by deſcribing 
them, which he took care to do by ſuch diſtinguiſh- 
ing marks, that you could not but know who was 
pointed at. 

As to the other point, if he be found guilty of it, 
he is not to be vindicated nor excuſed for ſo doing: 
But before it is given againſt him we are to conſider 
firſt, whether the licentiouſneſs of the times was not 
ſuch, as might make it neceſſary to cenſure the moſt 
enormous vices ; and ſecondly, whether he has been 
altogether as broad in his expreſſions as is commonly 
imagingd. 

Wir n regard to the firſt, it is evident, no age 
of the world more openly gloried in the moſt inta- 
mous debauchery than that he lived in the former part 
of his life: And if the end of Satire is a reformation 
of manners, it were an idle attempt to think to effect 
it, by Innuendo's and a few general hints. Such men 
were to be ſtung home and cut to the quick to make 
their callous minds the leaſt ſenſible of the vileneſs of 
their manners. But when all the monſtrous circum- 
ſtances of the lewd ſcene were ſtrongly painted 
and expoſed to public view in the blackeſt colours, 
then guilt muſt ſurely fly in their faces for what they 
had committed, and their conſciences muſt awzke 
from that lethargy in which they had been Jaid ; as 
he ſays it happened to the great men at Rome, whom 
Lucilius had expoſed ſome ages before. 


Enſe velut firifto quaties Lucilius ardens 
Infrenuit, 
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Infremuit, rubet auditor, cui frigida mens eff 
Criminibus, tacita ſudant præcordia culpa. Sat. 1; 


But when Luci/ius brandiſhes his pen, 

And flaſhes in the face of guilty men, 

A cold ſweat ſtands in drops on ev'ry part. 
Dryden. 


As to his expreſſions, it does not appear that he 
has not avoided the more groſs expreſſions, though 
the general practice of the antients was too licentious 
in this particular: But I might juſtify the Satiriſt 
much better, by urging the authority of ſome of the 
Fathers, who thought themſelves obliged in dire& 
terms many times to expoſe the obſcene ceremonies 
and lewd mythology of the Heathens : as in a lethargy 
the ſtrongeſt and moſt offenfive ſmells are ſometimes 
applied to provoke the patient to ſneeze. And what 
other way was ſufficient to diſcountenance the enor- 
mities that were become almoſt the common practice, 
by the deteſtable example and encouragement of 
Mro's and Domitian's court. Lucilius had practiſed 
this method before ſucceſsfully in much better times; 
and the liberty of the old Greet Comedy had been 
found uſeful to the public at Athens, or it would not 
have continued *till the thirty tyrants ſet up by the 
Lacedemonians thought fit to reſtrain it, that their 
oppreſſions might not be made public and expoſed 
on the theatre. That Luci/ias imitated this liberty of 
the Greek Poets, we are aſſured by Horace. 


Eupolis, atque Cratinus, Ariſtophaneſque Poete, 
Atgue alij quorum Comædia priſca virorum eſt, 
Si guis erat dignus deſcribi quad malus, aut fur, 
Quod mechus foret, aut ficarius, aut alioqui 
Famoſus, multa cum libertate notabant. 
Hine omnis pendet Lucilius, hoſce ſecutus. 

Lib. 1. Sat. 4. Ver. 1. 
Cratin and Eupolis that laſh'd the age, 
Thoſe old Comedian Furies of the Stage, 
If they were to deſcribe a vile, unjuſt, 
And cheating knave, 3 * a lawleſs luſt, 
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Or other crimes ; regardleſs of his fame 
Fhey ſhow'd the man, and boldly told his name, 
This is Lacilius way, he follows thoſe. Cree), 


AFTER all that has been alledged, this licentiou 
ſtile is not juſtifiable, even in the beſt light we can 
place it, and is what no polite writer, to ſay ny 
more, will attempt to imitate. 2 
Bur let us now look into ſome paſſages of 
Juv EN a L's Satires, which will naturally help us to 
diſcover his principles and genius: for a man of hiz 
impetuous fpirit ſeems hardly capable of diſguiſing his 
real ſentiments. In this view he will appear a true 
generous ſpirited Roman, a friend to liberty.and vir- 
tue. How finely does he enforce the neceſſity, as 
well as ſhew the advantage of moderation, with re- 
— to the deſire of riches! yet in the midſt of the 
evereſt precepts he diſcovers a rational regard for the 
weakneſs of human nature, which cannot content it 
felf with the meer neceſfaries of life. 


mn Menſara tamen que 
Sufficiat cenſus, fi quis me conſulit, edan : 
In quantum ſitis atque fames & frigora poſcunt, 
Quantum, Epicure, tibi parvis ſuffecit in hortis,. 
Quantum Socratici ceperunt ante Penates. 
Nunguam aliud natura, aliud ſapientia dicit: 
Acribus exemplis videor te claudere : miſce 
Ergo aliguid noftris de moribus ; effice ſummam 
Bis ſeptem ordinibus quam lex dignatur Othonis. 
Hec quoque ſi rugam trahit, extenditque labellum, 
Sume duos equites ; fac tertia puadringenta. 
Si nondum implevi gremium, fi panditur ultra. 
Nec Cræſi fortuna unguam, nec Perfita regna 
Sufficient animo, nec divitie Narciſſi. 
Sat. 14. Ver. 31). 
Dpon mentioning — — that wicked and over- 
grown favourite of the Emperor Claudius, he cannot 
forbear adding two lines to ſhew the weakneſs of the 
Prince, and to what monſtrous degree the favourite 


abuſed it. 
Idulſi 


| 
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Indulſit Ceſar cui Claudius omnia, cu jus 
Paruit imperiis axorem occiders juſſus. 


If any ask me what would ſatisfy, 

To make life eaſy, I would thus reply: 

As much as keeps out hunger, thirſt, and cold, 
Or what contented Socrates of old ; 

As much as made wie Fpicurus bleſt, 

Who in ſmall gardens ſpacious realms poſſeſt. 


| This is what Nature's wants may well ſuffice, 


He that wou'd more, is covetous, not wiſe: 
But fince among mankind ſo few there are, 
Who will conform to Philoſophic fare; 
Thus much I will indulge thee for thy caſe, 
And mingle ſomething of our times to pleaſe : 
Therefore enjoy a plentiful eſtate, 
As much as will a Knight of Rome create, 
By Roſcian law: and if that will not do, 
Double, and take as much as will make two; 
Nay, three, to fatisfy thy laſt defire : 
But if to more than this thou doſt aſpire, 
Believe me, all the riches of the Eaft, 
The wealth of Cra ſut cannot make thee bleſt. 
- The treaſure Claudius to es gave | 
Would make thee, Claudius like, an arrant flave, 
Who to obey his mighty Minion's will 
Did his lov'd Empreſs Me/a/ina kill. Dryden. 


8 von unexpected ſtrokes of Satire as this on Clau- 


ius and Narciſſus are frequent in this Poet, and al- 
= ways happily introduced. I know none of them of a 
more agreeable turn than the following, where he 
& ſeems only to uſe that common figure among Poets, 
when they would make the reader conceive how im- 
poſſible it is for them to deſcribe ſome extraordinary 


& circumſtance, as it deſerves. 


Boileau in his Lutrin, 


© Garth in his Diſpenſary, and Mr. Pope in his Dunciad, 
© have very ſucceſsfully imitated this as well as many 
ether of JuvzAL's beauties. 


8 By 


— Circumfilet agmine facto 
Merberum omne genus, querum 6 nomina queras, 
Promptins 
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Promptius expediam ; quot amaverit Hippia math; 7 


uot Themiſon gros autumno occiderit uno ; 
Duct Baſilus ſocios; quot circumſcripſerit Hirry; 
 Pupillas, &c, 


In fine, he wears no limb about him ſound, 
With ſores and ſickneſſes beleaguer'd round: 
Ask me their names, I ſooner could relate 
How many drudges on ſalt Hippia wait 

What crowds of patients the Town- Doctor kills; 
Or how lait Fall he rais'd the weekly Bills : 
What provinces by Baf/us were ſpoil'd; 
What hords of heirs by guardians are beguil'd. 


Tu x uncommon ſeverity and impartiality of hi 


Satire is well worth our notice in Juvs#nal. & I 
where he has occaſion to cenſure the profane abuſe of 
the moſt ſolemn oaths among the Romans, who hid Mi! 
formerly paid ſo religious a regard to them, he at the 
ſame time expoſes ſome of the abſurd and ridiculuu 
forms of ſwearing then in uſe among them. The 


tranſlator wes forced to omit them, as not being abl: 


to render them without ſuch eircumlocutions as would 


have been both dull and tedious. 


c— Aſpice quanta 
Voce negat, que fit fifti conſtantia vultas ! 
Per Soli, radios, Tarpeiaque fulmina jurat, 
Et Martis frameam, & Cyrrbæi ſpicula vatis. 
Per calamos venatrices pharetramgue Puellæ, 
Pergue tuum, pater Ægei Neptune, Tridenten ; 
Aadit & Heruleos arias, haſtamgue Minerve : 
Quicguid habent telorum armamentaria Cœli. 
1 Sat. 13. Ver. 76 
Obſerve the wretch who has his faith ſorſook, 
Ho clear his voice, and how aſſur'd his look 
Like Innocence, andas ſerenely bold 
As Truth ; how loudly he forſwears his gold ! 
By Neptune's Trident, by the Bolt of Joe, 
And all the magazine of wrath above! Dry 
I 


Sat, 10. Ver. 211 


Dryan 
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I the ſame Satire, whereas according to the hea- 


When opinion Jupiter was wont to expreſs his indig- 
ation at the wickedneſs of men, by a loud voice, as 
iner tells us; JuvEeNnAL very boldly ridicules 
Unis notion, and the folly of worſhipping ſo man 
ſeleſs and ſenſeleſs images of the Gods. At Rome it 
VS: to be obſerved that their number was al moſt infinite; 
or the Romans very politically adopted the Gods of 
Ill the conquered nations for their own, 


— — , 

Jupiter bæc, nec labra moves ? cum mittere vocem 
Debueris, vel marmoreus, vel eneus ; aut cur 
In carbone tuo charta pia thura ſoluta 
Ponimus, & ſectumpituli jecur, albaque porci 
Omenta ? ut video, nullum diſcrinen habendum eſt, 
E figies inter veſtras flatuamgue Batbylli. 

| Sat. 13. Ver. 113. 


Fove doſt thou hear, and is thy thunder tame? 
Wert thou all braſs, thy brazen arm ſhould rage 
And fix the wretch a ſign to future age; 

Elſe why ſhould mortals to thy feaſt repair, 

Spend uſeleſs incenſe, and more uſeleſs pray'r ? 
Bathillus ſtatue at this rate may prove 

Thy equal rival, or a greater Fove. Dryden. 


A little before in the ſame Satire, the Poet, ſpeak. 


ing of the innocence of the golden age, gives a ludi- 
erous account of the many Deities, with whoſe wor- 
© tip the world had rfot yet been troubled, and con- 
© cludes his deſcription with this ſevere reflection on 
their numbers in his time. 


＋ 


4 
WE 


4 And the Poet has elſewhere no leſs truly than ſe- 


Nec turba Deorum 

Talis ut et bodie, contentaque ſidera paucis' 
Numinibus, miſerum urgebant Atlanta minore 
Pondere — Sat. 13. Ver. 46. 


Eer Gods grew numerous, and the heav'nly crowd 
Preſs'd wretched Atlas with a lighter load. 


Dryden. 


verely 
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verely expoſed the infamous character of the great 

of thoſe Deities. 4 

Quis tamen affirmet nihil aftum in montibus, autix 

Speluntis ? ades ſenuerunt Jupiter & Mars? X 

| Sat. 6. Ver. ff. 

And yet ſome luſtful God might there make bold; 

Are Fove and Mars grown impotent and old? 

\ | Drpdn, 

SuALIL I call it art, or a happy genius, tha 
though he generally rails, and is full of the ſharpe! 

inveCtives, yet JUVENAL is as witty and perky {8 , 

more diverting than Horace, who ſtudied to be fo: ME 


It is certain he ſeldom fails to provoke your laugh. 5 
ter, even whilſt he is railing your indignation; Wi? 
which talent of his is evidently ſeen in the three 1 
quotations. * 
Bor when he is wholly bent upon moving hu , 
reader, his colours are ſo ſtrong, and his figures b it 


bold, that you are ſoon wrought up to the ſam 
pitch of indignation with him, Such. is the following 
paſlage. : 
Cum tener uxorem ducat ſpado, Maævia Tuſcum 
Figat aprum, & nuda teneat venabula mamma; 
Patricios omnes opibus cum provocet unus, 
Duo tondente gravis juveni mihi barba cadebat : 
Cum pars Niliace plebis, cum verna Canopi 
Criſpinus, Tyrias humero revocante laternas, 


AQ 


a = yf 


9 LM we 


- © 


Ventilet eſtivum digitis ſudantibus aurum, © t] 

Nec ſufferre queat majoris pondera gemme ; 5 tl 

Diffcile eſt Satiram non ſcribere : nam quis inigut Wt © 

Tam patiens urbis, tam ferreus, ut teneat ſe ? F: 

Sat, 1. Ver. 22, WW v 

When ſapleſs Eunuchs mount the marriage bed, Wt Y 

When manniſh Mzvia, that two- handed whore, IR Y 
Aſtride on horſe-back hunts the Tuſcan boar, ? . 

When all our lords are by his wealth outvy'd, KI 

Whoſe raſor on my callow beard was try'd ; : X 


When I behold the ſpawn of conquer'd Ne 
Criſpinus, both in birth and manners vile, 6 5 
acing 
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pPieing in pomp with cloak of Tyrian die 
wh Chang d oft * for needleſs "nie 
And finding oft occaſion to be fan'd, 
"FX Ambitious to produce his Lady-hand : 
== Charg'd with light ſummer rings his fingers ſweat, 
Unable to ſupport a Gem of weight. 
, | Such fulſome objects meeting ev'ry where. 
Jo view ſo lewd a town, and to refrain, 


tr F What hoops of Iron could my fpleen contain ! 

mW : Dryden. 
= 3 Trxo' I am contending all this while for Jv v s- 
RE xa 1's ſuperiority in Satire among the Romans, yet I 
0 WS confeſs it ſeems eaſier for a man to give a looſe to his 


WT juſt indignation, and ſtir up the paſſions by the bit- 
1; WS tereſt ſtrokes of Satire, than with Horace genteely to 
al WT reprove and artfully blame the fault, without ſo 
much as alarming the offender ; as it is eaſier to cut 
off than reſtore a corrupted limb. At the ſame time 
it ſeems to me, that the firſt way is moſt natural, and 
with the profligate and vicious moſt effectual, as the 
utter is more artful, and fitteſt to be practiſed in a 
L civil ſociety, In ſhort, had Horace been a worſe 
© courtier, he would have been more ſevere, and ] u- 
= TENAL might have been more moderate had he 
© lived in better times. Men were not very virtuous 
in the reign of Auguſtus, nor was the ſanctity of his 
or Mecenas's manners ſo very remarkable: They had 
their vices and failings like other men, but what 
© they ated in private they diſcountenanced in public, 
© thereby avoiding that ſcandal, which was the reproach 
of Nero's and Domitian's government. Accordingly 
© Hirace's Satires are fitter to form the diſcreet and 
22, well. bred man than the good and virtuous. But ] u- 
, EE Vf xar's writings at leaſt recommend the nobleſt 
# Virtues, and purſue vice through all its ſhapes and 
© Cilguiſes. He betrays no partial indulgence to him- 
ſelf or his friends, but keeping ſtrictly to the buſineſs 
ol Satire, cenſures the whole compaſs of human actions 
Aut deviate from tlie rules of honour and virtue. 


Quicguia 
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Quicguid agunt homines, votum, timor, ira, voluptr, 
Gaudia, diſeurſus, noſtri ferrago libeſli. Sat. 186,88 


What human kind defires, and what they ſhun, 
Rage, paſſions, pleaſures, impotence of will, 


Shall this ſatirical collection fill. Dran 


As what has been already quoted is ſufficient u 
ſhow his talent for Satire, we may proceed to giv WM 
ſome inſtances of that ſublime moral and greatne(s d 
ſentiments, that adorn his writings. Per/ius is hu 
rival in this, but wants his graceful manner of | 


commending virtue, His tenth Satire is inimitable 


for the excellency of its morality and ſublime ſent } 


ments.. In the beginning of. it, having diſplayed the 


great vanity of our deſires, in anſwer to ſuch as might 


2 of him what wiſhes men might innocent] 
ma 


e, he thus expreſſes himſelf, in the conclution Wt 


of the Satire, like an, Oracle. How magnificent) 
as well as rationally does he ſpeak of the Divine 
Goodneſs! | | 


57 0; vit, 
Permittes ipſis expendere numinibus, quid 
Conteniat nobis, rebuſque fit utile noſtris. 
Nam pro jucundis aptiſi na guæ ue dabunt Dij. 
Carior eft illis homo, qu am ſibi: nos animorum 
Inpulſu, & cœca magnaque cupidine ducti 
Conjugium petimus, partumgue uxoris ;; at illis 
Notum, qui pueri, qualiſque futura fit uxor. 
Ut tamen & poſcas aliguid, voveaſque ſacellis 
Exta, & candiduli divina tomacula Porci: 
Orandum eft, ut fit mens ſana in corpore ſans : 
Fortem poſce animum, & mortis terrore carentem; 
Dui ſpatium vitæ extremum inter munera ponat 
Nature, qui ferre queat guoſcungue labores 3 
| Neſeiat iraſci, cupiat nibil, & potiores 
Herculis erumnas credat ſæveſpue labores, 
Et Venere, & canis, N plumis Sardinapali. 
Monſtro quod ipſe tibi poſſss dare : ſemita certe 
Tranguillz per virtutem patet unica vite. 


Nullum numen abeſt, fs fit prudentia, ſed te 


Nut 
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Nos facimus Fortuna Deam, calogue lotamas. 


Sat. 10. Ver. 346. 


Receive my counſel, and ſecurely move; 
llatruſt thy fortune to the pow'rs above; 
= Leave them to manage for thee, and to grant 
What their unerring wiſdom ſees thee want: 
BE In goodneſs as in greatneſs they excell ; 
Ah! that we lov'd our ſelves but half ſo well! 
We blindly, by our headſtrong paſſions led, 
Are hot for action, and deſire to wed ; 
Then wiſh for heirs ; but to the Gods alone 
EZ Our future offspring and our wives are known. 
vet not to rob the Prieſts of pious gain, 
That altars be not wholly built in vain ; 
Forgive the Gods the reſt, and ſtand confin'd 
EZ To health of body and content of mind: 
A ſoul, that can 33 death defy, 
And count it nature's privilege to die; 
# Serene and manly, harden'd to ſuſtain 
= The load of life, and exercis'd in pain: 
= Guiltleſs of hate, and proof againſt deſire; 
That all things weighs, and nothing can admire: 
That dares prefer the toils of Hercules 
To dalliance, banquets, and ignoble eaſe. 
The path to peace is virtue: what I ſhow, 
= Thy ſelf may freely on thy ſelf beſtow. Darpun. 
la the preceding part of this Satire he had ſhewn 
the uncertainty of human greatneſs, and the cruel 
Winconſtancy of the public hatred or favour in the fall 
wot Sejanus, that overgrown favourite of Tiberius. 


Jam ſtridunt ignes, jam follibus atque caminis 

= Ardet adoratum populo caput, & crepat ingens 

= Gejanus, deinde ex facie toto orbe ſecunda 

Hunt urceoli, pelues, ſartage, Patellæ. 

Pone domi laurus, duc in Capitolia magnum 

Cretatumgue bovem : Sejanus ducitur unco 

Spefandus ; gaudent omnes: gue labra ! quis illi 

Vultus erat? nunguam (/i quid mihi credis) amavi 

Hunc hominem : ſed quo cecidit ſub crimine ? quiſnan 
' | Delator ? 
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Delator ? guibus indicijs ! quo teſte probavit ? 
Nil horum : verboſa & grandis epiſtola venit | 
A Capreis : bene habet, nil plus interrogo : ſed a 
Turba Remi? ſequitur fortunam, ut ſemper, © «it 
Damnats yaomme Sat. 10. Ver. 3 


Sejanus almoſt firſt of Raman Names, 

The great Sejanus crackles in the flames. 1 
Form'd in the forge, the pliant braſs is laid . 
On anvils, and of head and limbs are made, N bY 
Pans, cans, and piſs-pots, a whole kitchen trade,] 
Adorn your doors with lawrels, and a bull ; 
Milk-white and large lead to the Capitol ; 
Sejanus with a rope is drag'd along, 

The ſport and laughter of the giddy throng. 4 
Good Lord ! they cry, what Zrh:ops lips he ha! 
How foul a ſnout, and what a hanging face! yd 
By Heav'n, I never could endure his ſight : 1 
But ſay, how came his monſtrous crimes to light! 
What is the charge? and who the evidence, 

The ſaviour of the Nation and the Prince? 
Nothing of this: but our old Cæſar ſent 

A noiſy letter to his parliament. 

Nay, Sirs, if Cæſar wrote, Lask no more, 

He's guilty, and the queſtion's out of door. 
How goes the mob, for that's a mighty thing ? 
When — King's trump, the mob are for ti 
| ing ; 
They follow fortune; and the common cry 
Is: ſtill againſt the rogue condemn'd to die. 
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Dran, 5 ö | 
Tun Poet proceeding to ſhew the inſatiablenei 


of human deſires, inſtances in the vain ambition 0 
Hannibal and Alexander. 


Expende Hannibalem : quot libras in duce ſumm 
Invenies ? hic eft, quem non capit Africa Maurs 
Perfuſa oceano, Niloque admota tepenti. 

Rurſus ad tbiopas populos, altoſgue Elephants, 


Aaditur imperijs Hiſpania : Pyrenæ um 5 
Tragſilit; oppoſuit natura Alpemque, nivem 1 „5 


duxit 


= 
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Diduxit ſcopulos, & montem rupit aceto. 
X 7am tenet Italiam; tamen ultra tendere pergit; 
Aum, inquit, vibil eft, niſi Pæno milite portas 
IS Frangimus, & media vexillum pono Suburra. 
Jo qualis facies, & quali digna tabella, 
= Cum Getula ducem portaret bellua luſcum ! 
Exitus ergo quis eff ? O Gloria ! vincitur idem 
== Nempe & in exilium preceps fugit, atque ili magnus 
* Miranduſque cliens ſedet ad Tentoria regis, 
== Donec Bythino libeat vigilare Tyranns. 
| © Finem anime, que res bumanas miſcuit olim, 
Ven gladij, nen ſaxa dabunt, non tela ; ſed ille 
EX Canarum vindex, & tanti ſanguinis auctor 
Anulus: I demens, & ſevas curre per Alpes 
= Ut pueris placeas & declamatio fias. 
= Unus Pellzo juveni non ſufficit orbis. 
| WE Afuat infelix anguſts limite mundi, 
= Ut: Gyare clauſus ſcopulis, parvogue Seriphs. 
= Cum tamen a figulis munitam intraverit urlen 
t! Sarcophago contentus erit. Mer, ſola fatetur 
= 2uantula fint hominum cupuſcula—— 
5 Sat. 10. Ver. 147. 
Great Hannibal within the balance la, 
And tell how many pounds his aſhes weigh; 
= Whom Afric was not able to contain, 
= Whoſe length runs level to th' Atlantic main, 
And wearies fruitful Mus to convey 
Ihe ſun-beat waters by ſo long a way; 
= Which Atbiopia's double clime divides, 
And elephants in other mountains hides. 
= Spain firſt he won, the Pyreneans paſt, 
And ſteepy Alps, the mounds that nature caft 3 
And with corroding juices, as he went, 
A paſſage thro” the living rocks he rent. 
Then like a torrent rolling from on high 
He pours his headlong rage on tay, 
In three victorious battles over run; 
Yet ſtill uneaſy, cries, There's nothing done, 
Till level with the ground their gates are laid, 
And Puzic flags on Romas tow'rs diſplay'd. = 
3 : 


n 


t 
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Ask what a face belong'd to his high fame, - ; 
His picture ſcarcely would deſerve a frame: Ne 
A ſign poſt d:wber would diſdain to paint 
The one-ey'd Heroe on his Elephant. 
Now what's his end, O charming glory, ſay, 
What rare firſt act to crown his huffing play? 
In one deciding battle overcome, | 
He flies, is baniſh'd from his native home : 
Begs refuge. in a foreign court, and there 
Attends his mean petition to prefer, 
Repuls'd by ſurly grooms, who wait before 
The ſleeping tyrant's interdicted door. 
What wondrous ſort of death has heav'n deſign t 
Diſtinguiſh'd from the reſt of human-kind 
For ſo untam'd, ſo turbulent a mind! 
Nor ſwords at hand, nor hiſſing darts afar ; 
But poiſon drawn thro? a ring's hollow plate 
. Muſt finiſh him ; a ſucking infant's fate. 
Go, climb the Alt, ambitious fool, 
To pleaſe the boys, and be a theme at ſchool, 
One world ſuftc'd not A4/exander's mind, 
Coop d up he ſeem'd in earth and ſeas confin'd ; 
And ſtruggling, ftretch'd his reſtleſs limbs about 
The narrow Globe, to find a paſſage out. 
Yetenter'd in the Brick-built town, he try'd : 
The tomb, and found the ſtreight dimenſions wida 
Death only this myſterious truth unfolds, x 
The mighty ſoul how ſmall a body holds. Dryzz. 


Were] reſolved to take notice of all the fine pi 
ſages to be found in Juvsxar, I muſt tranſcribe th: 
greater part of his Satires. I will conclude all win 
that fine obſervation in the 13th Satire on the darige! We 
of vicious courſes, becauſe of the very great difficulty Wi 
of leaving off any ill habits once contracted. 


Mobilis & varia eft ferme natura malorun, 
Cum ſcelus admittunt ſupereſt conſtantia, quid fas, 
Atque nefas, tandem incipiunt ſentire, peracti, 
Criminibus; tamen ad mores natura recurrit 


Damnatos, fia, & mutari neſcia ; nam quis | 
; Pectand 
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Percandi finem poſuit ſibi? quando recepit 
Ejetum ſemel attrita de fronte pudorem. 
| | | Sat. 13. Ver, 236. 
He that once fins, like him that ſlides on ice, 
Goes ſwiftly down the ſlippery ways of vice; 
Tao! conſcience checks, yet thoſe rubs once gone 
o'er, 


He ſlides on ſmoothly and looks back no more. 
What ſinners finiſh, where they juſt begin! 
4 And with one crime content their luſt to ſin! 


Nature, that rude, and in her firſt eſſay 
Stood boggling at the roughneſs of the way, 
Us'd to the road, unknowing to return, 

Goes boldly on, and loves the path when worn. 


Dryden. 
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AUSONIUSG 


D 


lia Sonia, by whom he had two ſons and a daughter 


Ectuyvs Maexus Avsonws PE&oxivs wt 
a native of Bourdeaux in France. His E 
ther Julius Auſonius was a man no leſs cM 

lebrated for his skill in Phyſic than for his eloquene 
in the Greek language, to which he had ſo cloſe 
applied himſelf, that he had almoſt neglected ti: 

Latin. He lived thirty fix years with his wife £niW 


Our author was the ſecond ſon. His elder brotha 


got conſiderable preferment, having at different tina 


been Governour of Gaul, Africa, and Italy. Ani 


even his father, whoſe great moderation rather is WM 
clined him to a retired life, was ſome years before u 


death made Governour of 7//yricum. He lived n 
eighty eight years of age, ſtill healthy and vigorou 
to ſuch a degree, as to be able to diſcharge a)l tit 
duties of publick life. This Julius Auſonius, togt 
ther with Cæcilius Argicius Arboreus our Author) 
wife's father, had been forced to fly their county; 
being Chriſtians, upon a cruel perſecution and pro 
ſcription under the tyrant Tetricus. 

Arboreus is ſaid to have been a man of profonn 
learning, and particularly well verſed in Aſtrology, 
which had engaged him to caſt his Grandſon's nat! 
vity, but never diſcovered it to his family. Some 

yet 
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ers after his death, his daughter accidentally found 
S among his papers; in which he expreſſed himſelf 
having been much comforted for the loſs of his only 
n, who died at thirty years of age, by the glorious 
Foſpect which the happy conjunction of young Au- 
Þx10s's Planets gave him, of his future advancement 
"A id dignity. 
& Txssz and many other particulars relating to ſome 
F his family are to be met with in Ausox1us's book 
F Parentalia, a Poem, fo called becauſe he therein 
Ks gratefully commemorated the virtues and charac- 
rs of his Relations; and it is in one of theſe Poems, 
© honour of his Grandfather Arborexs, that the Poet 
Pentions his having caſt his Nativity, 
8 Tu celi numeros & conſcia fidera fati 
= Callebas, ſtudium diſſimulanter agens. 
8 Nin ignota tibi noſtræ quoque formula Vitae, 
= Signatis quam tu condideras tabulis. 
8 Prodita non unguam; ſed matris cura retexit 
= Sedula, quam timiai cura tegebat avi, 
Dicebas ſed te ſolatia longa fovere, 
Aud mea precipuus ſata maneret Bones: 
E. modo confilijs animarum mixte piorum 
ata tui certe nota nepotis habes. 
8 Sentis guad gueſtor, quod te Prefeftus, & idem 
A Con/u/, bonorifico munere commemoro. 
in. How Stars in various aſpects when combin'd 
F Explain the deſtiny of human kind, | 
| 0 WF Was thine to know, and knowing, to conceal 
That ſcience, others would with pride reveal. 
e My Horoſcope became thy care, which ſhow'd 
g What Fates hereafter for thy Grandſon flow'd. 
011 WW A Mother's fondneſs found, and durſt unfold 
try, That ſecret ſcheme, for thee ev'n now untold. 
pr The tablets, when unſeal'd, betray's thy mind, 

| Thy joy, for what my happy fates defign'd; _ 
un © thou, who, 'midſt the blelled choir above, 
227, Thy art confirm'd, may'ſt now ſecure approve ; 
al. Receive theſe honours which thy Grandſon Pays, 
ne Who Quzſtor, Præſect, Conſul, fings thy praiſe. 
earl Vor. II. F W 


— 
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Wr haye no ſufficient authority exactly to fx? 
time of Avsontus's birth, but without much fear MG 
error we may place it about the year of Chriſt zu 
At thirty years of age he was called to teach Granny 
in the public ſchools at Baurdeauæ, he behaved ſo mud *t 
to the general ſatisfaction in this employ, that a fey 3 

U 


years after he was elected Profeſſor of Rhetoric ther: 
and after ſome years ſpent in promoting theſe ſtude, 
during which he had acquired an univerſal reputaticy, 
he was ſent for by the Emperor Valentinian the Eda 
to inſtruct his Son Gratian, whom he aſſociated with Wk 
him in the Empire in the year 369, Avsox1vs wanted , 
neither merit nor addreſs to ingratiate himſelf with the RE 
Emperor and his royal pupils; for he ſoon afterwark Wi, 
had the care of Gratian's brother Yalentinicn I. 
that he not only obtained the higheſt dignities for hin. 
ſelf, but had credit enough to prefer all his Relation: WW: 
to the moſt honourable poſts in the Empire. Yair WR, 
tinian made him Quæſtor, and Gratian had not beer i 
long aſſociated, before he made him Præfect, fir of 
1taly, and then of Gaul in the year 376, and in 3. 
he was created Conſul. Avusonivs lived to a hapy 
old age. Some years before his death he had retired 
to Bourdegux his native City, probably not till ait Wi 
his Patron the Emperor Gratian was murdered by ti: Wh, 
tyrant Maximus, which happened in the year 385. N. 
Fuvenal in ane of his Satires thought he had 4. 
vanced a very improbable inſtance of the moſt exu Wk. 
vagant, power of Fortune, when he ſaid, 


Si Fortuna valet, fes de Rhetore Conſul. 
Sat. 7. Ver. 197. 


I leave it to the reader to judge, whether it would hunt 
provoked his laughter or indignation moſt to {ee n 
prediction verified in the perſon of Ausoxius, wid 
from an obſcure Profeſſor of Rhetoric, was railed o 
the Conſulſhip. 

Berore we enter upon the character of our Auth 
as a Poet, it may be proper to obviate what Y 
and ſome other Critics have advanced, to * tat 
8 2, i 
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| uſonius Was 2 Heathen. He pretends' to ſhew this 
om the Epiſtles of Pauliuus to him: But I think 
Moe following lines, wherein that holy man juſtifies 
retirement to his friend Auson1us is a good ar- 


ment of the contrary. 

er Non reor hoc ſancto fic diſplicuiſſe parents, 

e: Mentis ut errorem credat fic vivere Chriſto. 

ic, Where Paulinus's words mean that he cannot think 
„i holy friend (whom as having been his inſtructor 
on We calls Parens Father) could think an error of under- 
vii nding to live ſo to Chriſt, that is, condemn his re- 


irement from the world, which he did, the better 
> diſcharge, as he thought, the great duties of Chriſ- 
Wi-nity, Paulinus urges this motive of his retirement, 
Ws what he thinks will juſtify him to Avsonws, who 
Pondemned his quitting a public life. But Ausovius 
il perſiſted in his opinion, which ſurely he might do 


met w fithout derogating to his reſpe&t for Chriſtianity, 
den BF hich being then ſupported and encouraged by Chriſ- 
a en Princes, could not furniſh Paalinus with thoſe 
3%", eaſons for his retreat, which had induced the primi- 
re Chriſtians to embrace the anchoret and monaſtic 


Wie, namely to ſhelter themſelves from perſecution 
nd avoid- the fiery trial. But the following lines of 
We ſame Paulinus poſitively aſſert, that ſuch was the 
Wenderneſs of their mutual affection, ſpeaking of him- 
f and. of Auſeniur, that they were as unanimous 
i all other things as they were in their zeal for Chrit- 
Manity. 


of 
s Inque-tuo tantis nobis conſenſus amore e, 


1% Quantus & in Christo connexa mente colendo. 
h might uſe other arguments to prove his being 2 
e by hriſtian, as from his education under two Aunts re- 


Parkable for their Chriſtian Piety, and from his edu- 
Ping Gratian a Chriſtian Prince of great piety. 

Is his old age and at the requeſt of the Emperor 
$--0ofus the Great, Ausoxius publiſhed a compleat 
vileftion. of his Poems. That Prince's letter to him 
a Uils occafion is yet extant, which I am willing to 
F 2 produce, 
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We as an inſtance of the great credit in whid 
uso ius lived, and of the politeneſs of that Emre. 
ror's taſte, though he had been bred a ſoldier from u 
infancy. The language indeed is not very eleg:, 
which could not be expected of a Spaniſp Officer it 
the fourth century. But we ſhall ſee by his lete, WK 
that by a long and faithful ſervice he had learned » 
govern well and command with a good grace. "4 


Tnxobosius AucusTus, Ausoxio Parenti, Saum 


F yy meu qui in te et, & admiratio ingenii «Wi 
gue eruditionis the, que multo maxima [ui 
fecit, parens jucundiſſime, ut morem aliis principiiu 
felitum ſequeſirarem ; familiaremgue ſermonem aut 
graphum ad te tranſmitterem, paſtulant, pro jure, mM 
guidem regio, ſed illius private inter nos charitati, 
ne fraudari me ſcriptorum tnorum lectiene patiari 
gue olim mihi cognita, & jam per tempus oblita, ru 
ſum defidero; non ſolum ut que ſunt nota reco/antur, 
ſed ut ea, que fama celebri adjecta memorantar, ad. 
fpiam. Quæ tu de promptuario Scriniorum, qui n 
amas, libens impertiare, ſecutus exempla auctorum if 
timorum, quibus par e/je meruiſti, gui Octaviano Ab 
guſto rerum potienti, certatim opera ſua tradebint 
nullo fine in ejus bonorem multa condentes. Qui, ill 
haud ſciam, an æqualiter, ac ego te, admiratus jth 
certe non amplius diligebat. + Vale Parets 


IT was common among the Ancients to compliment 
the perſon who had educated them with the title a 
Father, and the Maſter took the ſame pleaſure in cal 
ing his Pupil Son: But I cannot ſee why Theadifu 
called Auſonius Father, unleſs in reſpe& to his Co: 
legue the Emperor Gratian ; for Theodoſius was Gt 
neral under Valentinian before Auſonius was malt 
Præceptor to Gratian. 

« The Emperor Theodoſius, to Auſonius his Fattrr, 
| greeting. 
4 * love I bear you, added to the great opinitt 


« I have of your fine genius and lee 
«6 hay 
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e have induced me, dear Father, to lay afide the ſtate 
of a Sovereign, and to ſend you a familiar letter of 


n by 
„ my own hand writing, to deſire you as a pledge of 
our private friendſſiip, not out of any regard to my 


W« dignity, to deprive me no longer of the pleaſure of 
reading your Werks. I have formerly ſeen ſome of 
Wc them, and am now defirous to renew my knowledge 
a of them; but you mult likewiſe ſend me thoſe other 


E. * pieces of yours, which, as being of a later date, 
1% are only known to me by their reputation in the 
ſunt, WE world. I flatter my ſelf with your ready compliance 
i with this requeſt, in imitation of thoſe excellent 
u writers, to whom you are deſervedly compared, who 
u « ſought all occafions of preſenting their compoſitions 
ati, to Auguſtus Ofavinnus, and were continually pub - 
a½¹ © liſhing ſomething new in his praiſe. I cannot ſay 
u. * whether he valued them as much as I do you: Tam 
tur, « ſure he could not have more affection for them, 
ai © than I have for you. Farewell. 


6 2; gov 5 
A 0 * ay 
* dd 


IT is eaſy to diſcover the true occaſion of this letter 
to Ausox1us: It was not meerly to have his works, 
which having been publiſhed already, he might have 
had elſewhere ; nor was it a bare compliment: It was 
W to engage Auvzonius, who perhaps was eſteemed the 
| beſt Poet of the age, to write ſomething that would 
& convey his name with honour to poſterity : and that 
© Prince uſed the moſt powerful argument to prevail 
with him, by comparing him with the excellent Poetg 
of the Auguſtan age, who ſtrove to ſurpaſs each other 
in celebrating the praiſes of Zuguſius Whether Thes- 
& deſius ſucceeded is uncertain, ſince we find nothing 
$ among Augonivs's works immediately addrefled to 
kim, but the Poem prefixed by way of Dedication to 

the reſt of the Poems, which he ſent as that Prince had 
„ Lefred: in which there might ſeem an obſcure pro- 

& miſe of the Poet to gratify ſome time or other the Em- 
in peror's deſire. | 


„ Agricolam ſi flava Ceres dare ſemina terre, 
| Gradivus jubeat ff capere arma ducem. 


FJ Solvere 
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Sorvere de portu claſſem Neptun'ys inermem ; 
Figere tam fas oft, quam dul tare nefas. 
Jnjanum quamuis byemet mare, erudague tellu. 
Seminibus, bello nec fit aperta manus. 

Nil dulites autore bono: mortalia guærun: 
Confilium 3 certus juſſa capeſſe Dei. 

Seribere me Auguſias jubet, & mea carmina þ1/.! 
Pene rogans, blando vis latet imperio. 

Non babes id genii: Ceſar ſed juſſit, bated: : 
Cur me poſſe negem, poſſe quod ille putat ? 

Indalidas wires ipſe excitat, & juvat, idem 
Qui jubet : cdſeguium ſufficit eſe meum. 

Non tutum renuiſſe Deo: laudata pudoris 

. Spe mora eft, quoties contra parem dubitas. 

Quin etiam nun juſſa parant erumpere dudun 
Carmina: quis nolit Ceſaris efſe liber ? 

Ne ferat indignum Vatem, centumqgue lituras 

Matandas ſemper deteriore nota. 

Tu modo te juſſifſe, pater Romane, mements ; 
Ingue tuis culpis da tibi tu veniam. 

Though Avsonivs was very old whey he ſent thi 
with his other Poems, he ſhews he had not loft his 
fire, which if it never blazed out with great brightnels 
had this advantage, that it maintained its vigour ts 
the laſt ; which was the reaſon I choſe to quote i 
length. -Here follows the tranſlation. | 

Tho? bad the ſeaſon, yet at Ceresr will 

Th' obedient hind prepares his lands to till, 
If Neptune bid the Maſter ffread his ſails, 

He ſoon obeys, nor dreads the wintry gales. 

At Mars command the Chief leads on to fight, 

Nor doubts ſucceſs; for Gods muſt order right. 

So when great Cæſar asks the Muſe to fing, 
Such condeſcenſton muft obedience bring. 

In vain ſhe pleads her want of tuneful art, 

The Prince requeſting ſhall enough impart : 

His good opinion may the Muſe ſuffice, 

What he has once approv'd who dare deſpiſe? 

When equals ask, tis modeſt to deny; 


But duty bids us with the Gods comply. My 
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My works, which had before eſſay d to fly 
The Poets alt'ring hand and Critic eye, 

Now grown ambitious liberty proelaim 

Aloud, and in excuſe plead Cz/ar's name. 
Then mighty Prince, with juſt indulgence views 
Sach faults as partly owe their birth to you. 


Though Ausoxius's works do not appear ſo excel- 
was- not the only 
one who admired his Poetry, and. compared him to 
the writers of the Auguſtan Age: Not to mention 
his favourite ſcholar Paulinus, ſome: of whole letters 
yery much in his praiſe are extant among his works, 


= Symmachus a perſon of the higheſt quality and learn- 
ing, as well as integrity and worth, has ſaid the ſame 


ok Ausonius, on occaſion of his excellent Poem on 


the Maſelle, a famous River that runs through part of 
France and Flanders. His letter to Ausoxiwws about 


& this Poem is commonly placed before it as a kind of 


A 
4 

* 

* 4 


I Preface, and is as follows. 


SyMMAcHUs, Avuscnio ſuo, Sa/utem. 


Etis a me literas longiores: eff boc in nofri amoris 

* indicium: ſed ego qui ſum pauperrimi mei ingenij 
conſeigs, Laconicæ mala ſludere brevitati, quam multi- 
jugiſ paginis infantiæ mea maciem publicare. Ner mi- 
rum fi eloguij noftri vena tenuata et, quam dudum ne- 
que ullius poematis tui, neque pedeſtrium valuminum 
leftione juviſti. Inde igitur ſerminis mei largam poſ: 
as aſuram cui nihil literati noris credidiſti? Volitat 
Miſella tuus per manus fi nuſgue multorum divinis a te 
verfibus conſecratus. Sed tantum noſtra ora prælabitur. 
Cur memet iſtius libelli queſo exortem efſe voluiſti ? 
aut 'Awgnrp®» tibi videbar, gui judicare non poſſtm, 


aut terte malignus, gui laudare neſcirem. Jtaque vel 


Ingenio meo plurimum, vel moribus deregaſti: Et tamen 


5 contra interdiqtum tuum vx ad illius operis arcana fer- 
ven. Velin tacere quid ſentiam: Velim juſts de te 


Hilentis vindicari; fed admiratio ſcriptorum fenſur 
frangit injuria. Novi ego iſtum fludium, cum wtcn- 
T4. verum 
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norum pr incipum jampridem figna comitarer, pam 


multis, imparem maximiys. unc tu mibi impretii 
clarorum verſuum dignitate Ægyptis Nilo majorin, 
Frigidiorem Scythico Tanai, clarioremgue hoc nor 
pulari Tyberi reddidiſti. Nequaquam tibi crederen 
Maſellæ ortu ac meatu magna narranti, ſcirem qui 
nec in poemate mentiaris. Unde illa amnicorum jiſtiyn 
examina reperißi? quam neminibus varia tam colin. 
bus, ut magnitudine diſtantia, fic ſapore, que ii gig. 
mentis iſtius carminis ſupra nature dena fucaſti. A. 
gui in tuis menſis ſæpe verſatus, cum plerague alia que 
tunc in pretio eranit, eſui objecta mirarer, nung uam by 
genus piſcium deprehendi. Quando tibi hi jijces in li. | 
bro nati ſunt: Qui in ferculis non fuerint. Fecari m 
putas, atque agere nugas. Ita dominus probabilem mt 
prefiet, ut ego tuum carmen libris Maronis adiurgs: 
Sed jam mei oblitus doloris, inhereo laudious luis: M 
Boc guoque ad gloriam tuam trahas, guod te miranur 
offenſi? Spargas liret volumina tua, & me em per en. 
_ : fruimur tamen tus opere, ſed aliorum henignitats 
Vale. 


SYMMACHUS to Av$O0NIUsS. 


ow 1 defire me to write you a long Letter: Thi! 

„is a proof of your affection to me. But], 
« ho am ſenſible of my own weakneſs, chuſe the Ia 
* conic brevity, rather than expoſe the poverty of ny 
« ftile in many pages. And it is no wonder, if the 
« yein of my eloquence is impoveriſhed, which ha: 
“ been kept ſo long without the ſupply either of your 
« verſe or proſe. With what conſcience then can 
you expect much from me, when you have ſent ne 
„ nothing? Your Poem on the Maſelle, which you 
« have immortalized in your excellent verſes, is read 
« and admired by many perſons, but I was left out 
c“ of the number. And why was I to be excluded? 
« either you queſtioned my ability to diſcern its beau- 
« ties, or miſtruſted my inclination to commend it: 
« either you wrong my underſtanding or character 
very much. Vet notwithſtanding your 1 
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t have at laſt had your Poem in my hands. I could 
IX « have a mind to hide my opinion of it, and by a juſt 
es filence be in ſome ſort revenged of you: But my 
« admiration of it has made me forget your injurious 
« behaviour. I knew the Meſelle, when I ſerved in 
the wars under our Emperors, that it was equal to 
„ « many rivers, but much inferior to the greater 

(them. But you, by the charm of your excellent 
= « Poetry, have at once made it bigger than the Nie, 
4 cooler than the Scythian Tanais, and more renown- 

ed than our own ier. However, I ſhall hardly 
(credit the ſtrange things you ſay of its ſpring and 
( courſe, but that I know you ſcorn to advance an 
« untruth even in Poetry. But where could you find 
« thoſe ſwarms of river fiſh, of ſuch various colours, 
« ſo different in ſize and taſte, which almoſt exceed 
nature in your beautiful deſcription of them? As 
« often as I dined at your table, and admired the ra- 
« rities that covered it, I never met with any of theſe 
„ fiſh, How come you to give them place in your 
book, which could not obtain it at your table? But 
now you will imagine I begin to rally and trifle ; but 
« [ "_ proteſt that I put this Poem of yours in the 
« ſame rank with the works of Virgil. Before I was. 
„aware, I have launched out into your praiſe; but 
do not let this add to your vanity that I admire you, 
though you have diſobliged me. You may diſtribute 
* your books as often as you pleaſe, and except me; 
«* I ſhall nevertheleſs enjoy your works, though I am 
beholden to others for the favour. Farewell.” 

As this Poem is the molt conſiderable of any that 
Avsow1vs wrote, I thought this character which Sym- 
machus has given of it, might not be diſagreeable to 
the curious reader, who cannot ſuppoſe that this great 
man's friendſhip for Aus ou ius had ſo blinded his 
judgment as to make him launch out ſo far in praife 
of a bad Poem. | 

The reſt of Avsox1us's works do not come up to 
his; many of them were compoſed occaſionally for the 

inkruction of youth, Some were almoſt extempore 


Fs trials 
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trials of wit: of this ſort was the Cento Nuptiali; : 
Poem, which perhaps had been leſs taken notice of, if a 


another ſubject, or if the Parody had beenmade fron 


the works of a more licentious Poet than Virgil. As Iam Þ | 


far from approving the Poet's conduct in this reſpet, 
ſo I think it is but common juſtice to let him ſpeak for 
himſelf, and quote part of his letter which he ſent with 
the Cenis to his religious friend and favourite ſcholir 
Paulinus. 


limavit, fine ingenij acumine, & more maturitate. 
Centonem vocant, qui primi hac concinnatione luſerunt, 
Sola memoriæ negotium ſparſa colligere, & integrart 
lacerata, guod ridere magis quam laudare poſſis. Piget 
Virgiliani car minis dignitatem tam joculari deo neſtaſi 
materia. Sed quid facerem ? jufſum erat; quodgue tf 
potentiſi mum imperandi genus, rogabat, qui jubere pe. 
terat : ſcilicet Imperator Valentinianus, vir meo judi. 
cio eruditus, qui nuptias quondam ejuſmodi Indo deſcrip- 
ſerat, aptis equidem verſfibus & compoſytione feſtiv a: 
Experiri deinde volens quantum noſtra contentione præ 
cellaret, fimile nos de eodem concinnare precepit. Quan 
ferupuleſum hoc mihi fuerit, intellige. Neque anteferr: 
volebam neque poſtbaberi; cum aliorum quogue judicis 
detegenda efſet adulatio inepta fi cederem, inſolentia, fi. 


Ausox ius PAULI o, 8. 
Er lege hoc etiam, fi apere eff, frivolum, & nulliu 


ut emulus eminerem. Suſcepi igitur fimilis recuſauti, 


felicitergue & obnoxius gratiam tenui : nec vittor , 
fendi. Hoc die uno, & addita lucubratione properatun. 
Tanta mihi candoris tui & amoris fiducia eft, ut ſeve- 
ritati tuæ nec ridenda ſubtraherem, &c. | 


Ausonius to PAuLllinvus. 


* Send you a little triſling eompoſition of mine, 

I © which was neither the prdduct of labour, nor 
« corrected with care, nor the offspring of genus, 
« nor could be ripened by time to perfection. They 


« who firſt amuſed themſelves this way, called it 3 
2 Cents. 


pretij opuſculum, quod nec labor excudit, nec ture 
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E « Cent. The chief burden lies on the memory te 
= «< collect what had been diſperſed, and to put the ſe- 

«- yeral ſctaps together, and when that is done, it de- 
4 ſerves to be laughed at, rather than commended. J 
= « was ſorry too that I diſhonoured the dignity of Vi- 
gil Poetry by fo ludicrous a ſubje&t. But how 
could | avoid it? I was ordered to do it; and what 
= « laid the greater obligation upon me, he who had a 
= «right to command, requeſted it of me as a favour. 
In a word, it was the Emperor Valentinian himſelf, 


| « having formerly diverted himſelf by writing a Nup- 
(tial Poem of this ſort, that wanted neither art nor 
= « proper numbers to recommend it, had a mind to ſee 
„ how I ſhould ſucceed in the like attempt. How 
= © nice a point this was, I leave you to judge. I did 
= © not deſire to obtain the preference, and at the ſame 
= © time was unwilling to tall ſhort of him; for had L 
yielded the prize, the world would have diſcovered 
= © the ſordid adulation, as they would have condemned 
my inſolence, had I ſtrove as a rival to outſhine him. 
I undertook it therefore with ſome ſhew of reluc- 
= © tancy, and had the happineſs to ſucceed without diſ- 
= * pleaſing, and to conquer without offence, It was 
= © hurried up in one day and night's time. But I have 
( fome confidence in your candour and affection, that 
l was unwilling to conceal even ſo ridiculous a trifle 
from you, Oc. 
S PERHars ſome of the moſt rigid Cenſors of Auso- 
uus would have been unwilling to forfeit their Prince's 
& favour, by an affectation of ſeverity in a caſe when the 
Prince himſelf had firſt ſet the example he required 
them to follow. 
4s for the apology he makes for the obſcene part of 
nm afterwards, | think it is trifling, and the conclufion 
= worlt of all; for tho' we know the buſineſs of the wed- 
ding night, decency forbids us to deſcribe it as he did: 
nnd if he found himſelf under a neceſſity of writing in 
this manner in obedience to Valentinian, nothing but 
ais vanity could put him upon publiſhing it afterwards; 
126 What 


= « a Prince of excellent learning in my opinion; who, 
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trifles unbecoming his character. 


Poſe little Poems ſuited to their capacity. The in- 
Ployment, but a Roman Conſul, a Prefect of Italy and 


wherever he has occaſion to mention himſelf in 
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What he has elſewhere ſaid in a jocular manner to hi 


ſon Gregorius (when he ſent him the Poem on Cupit, - 
being faſtened to a croſs by ſeveral female lovers, aud 

which he has very happily executed) that we are an ut 
to be fond even of our blemiſhes and ſcars, and nat 
content to do amils ourſelves, would have others ap b 


prove our ſo doing; Neves noſtros & cicatrices ama: 
mus, nec ſoli noſtro vitio feccaſſe contenti, a fectann 
ut amentur: This I think is really Auson1vs's charac. 
ter in ſome meaſure, finding himſelf prefer'd from :n a2 
inconſiderable Profeſſor to the higheſt dignities in the 
Empire; his vanity made him ſtill find a merit in 


Tuus in his old age he continued to delight in the 
inſtructing of youth, for whom he would often com- 


CO 2 x. i 


ſtruction of youth is certainly a commendable em. 


Gaul, one would imagine, might have found other 
buſineſs. I am ready to allow, that many of theſe 
compoſitions were for the uſe of his own grandchil. 
dren; or thoſe of ſome of his friends of the firſt rank; 
and that they were the amuſements of his leiſure hour, 
Yet this will hardly excuſe the careleſsneſs with which 
he wrote them, who pretended to the glory of being 
a good Poet, or that ſelſ-liking which he betrays 
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them. | 

But we may ſee by ſome other Poems, that his ge- 
nius led him to trifle with his muſe and to applaud 
himſelf for it afterwards. Such is that on the number 
'Three and the letter that he ſent with it to his friend 
Symmachus about it. Bur (ſays the Poet) it was 
*% compoſed over a glaſs of wine between dinner and 
„ ſupper.” But what need then of an apology about 
it, or, in anſwer to ſome ill- natured Critic's objection, 
that he had left out ſeveral things concerning the num- 
ber Three, to ſhew the contrary by a long enumers- 
tion of many other particulars relating to that myſte- 
rious number, which his mentioning there does not 


4 prove 
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bs WG prove that he thought of them all, as he would infi- 


1\ nuate he had, when he compoſed the Poem. 

nd MX 1 would not be underſtood, by what I have ſaid, to 
t undervalue Ausonius, who had a fine genius, a ready 
t wit, and a great compaſs of learning and eloquence 
p. WT but having attained the higheſt honours by his learn- 
6 ing, he neglected to cultivate his genius, or to apply 
mit to ſome noble ſubject. And as I think moſt of his 
c- leſſer compoſitions are ſo many abuſes of a fine genius, 
:n and only ſo much time and labour loſt, it may be pro- 
he per to caution ſuch of my readers as may happen to 


in be poetically given, from imitating ſo bad an ex mple. 

His ſucceſs in ſome of theſe trifles, carries his condem- 
he : nation with it. Of this nature is his fooliſh, though 
. KT ingenious Poem, where each ver'e begins and ends 
n- WE with a monoſyllable. This was a fine preſent to his 
.- friend Pau/inus, and is accompanied with a letter ſet- 
nd WE ting forth the difficulties he had to encounter in this 
er arduous task; and being in a quibbling humour, he 
ſe cannot help ſhewing it even in the letter, which he 


il. WE concludes ſaying, In ſhort, it is what you will ra- 
c cher pity than admire, or deſire to imitate : for if 
5, you ſhould, you would find more torture of the 
brain and injury to the eloquence of your ſtile, than 
; nn © fatisfation from ſucceſs in the attempt.” Ad ſum- 
's nan, non e quod mereris, ſed paucis literis additis, 
n WE of cujus miſerearis, neque emulari velis: Et , quo- 


= que deſcenderis, majorem moleſtiam capias ingenii & fa- 
e- WE candie detrimento, quam oblectationem imitationis af- 
edu. 
I cannot ſay much in praiſe of his Epigrams, many 


d of them are tranſlations from the Greet, and have but 
little ſpirit or elegance: Thoſe of his own compoſition 

4 5 have a better turn, but are ſcarce worth imitation. 
His Poem on the Roſe has ſome beauties in the Ele- 
„ WE glc way, and had been put in the number of Yirgi/'s 
„Juvenile Poems, *till proved to be Ausonivus's by Alex- 
„dauer from the authority of an antient Manuſcript of 
- WE this Poet's works. | 0 

t His love Poems on Biſulis a fair Suabian captive, 


2 whom 
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whom he loved and afterwards ſet at liberty, are in 


perfect; and when he ſent them entire to Pauly, | 


_ perſon of great Quality, he ſays, he never wrote then 


for public view; but could not refuſe them to h 
preſſing inſtances. 


Ut voluifti, Paule, cunctos Biſſule verſus Babes, 

Linus guos in Sueve gratiam Virguncule : 

Otium magis foventes quam ſtudentes gloriæ. 

Tu maleſtus flagitator lege moleſta carmin : 

Tibi quod intriſti exedendum eff. Sic vetus verlun 

het, 

8 quas ipſe fecit, ipſus ut geſtet Faber. 

Hz wrote the Poem of the ſeven Wiſe Men, when 
he was Conſul, and inſcribed it to his friend Dres 
nas the Proconſul. He has alſo compoſed a colleQion 
of ſhort Poems in praiſe of the principal Cities of the 
Reman Empire. He likewiſe abridged the lives of the 
twelve Cſars from Suetonius, and of the other En. 

rors down to Heliogabalus ; and wrote the Content 
of Homer's 1/iads and Odiſſee, partly in verſe and part- 


ly proſe. | 
Wurst he had the care of Gratian's inſtruction, 


he tranſlated ſome fables from the Greet, but they ent 
loſt. | 
THrnre are ſeveral of his Epiſtles extant, both in 
verſe and proſe; thoſe to Paulinus ſeem moſt laboured, 
and abound with the moſt tender expteſſions of friend. 
ſhip to that excellent man, whoſe anſwers are as inge- 
nious as they are devout. 

His 1dy//ia are miſcellaneous Poems; two of then 
are on religious ſubjects, and ſavour of the true ſpirt 
of Chriſtianity. There is nothing worth dwelling 
upon in particular of any of theſe Poems, He allo 
wrote a Poem of the Roman Faſti or Annals, from the 
building of Rome down to his own time, including 
the ſpace of 1118 years: but this work, which might 


have been very uſeſbl, is loſt through the injuries of 


time. It was addreſſed to Proculus, who according 
to Avsonvs was Conſul four years aſter him: but a 
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0 not find his name in the liſt of Conſuls at that time: 


ind what Ausoxius reckons the year of Rome 1118, 


Helvicus is 1131, anſwering to the year of Christ 


s. But let the Poet's own account, as preſerved to 


s in a fragment by way of Preface to theſe Fafti, con- 


* * 2 * WF * * 


W 


- 
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klude our account of his life. 


Urbis ab æternæ deductam rege Quirine 
Aunorum ſeriem cum, Procule, accipiet, 


* Mille annos centumgue & bis fluxiſſe novenas 


Conſulis Auſonij nomen aduſque leges. 


= Fairs erit ut luſtrum cum ſe cumulaverit iſtis, 


Confetam Proculus ſignet Olympiadem. 


THE 


, 

7 
1 
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CLAUDIAM 


8 CLAUDIANUS was born 10 


Tongne. The fame paſſage informs us when he cane 


THE 


Li 1-+ EF ; 


O 


lexandria in Ægypt, as we may ſuppoſe abou : G 

the year of Cur18T 365, in the beginning (WF 
the reign of Valentinian I. I can find nothing ow WR? 
ticular relating to his birth, parentage, or educaticn 8 
But as Alexandria was then in its higheſt glory { * 
learning, and contended even with Athen, for the eh þ 
cation of youth, we find from CLavpian's own «Mt * 
count, that he had made ſuch progreſs in Greet lem 
ing, as to have indulged his poetic vein in that | 
guage, before he attempted any thing in the Lav 


firſt to Rome, which was in the year of CHI 10; 
when Olybrius and Prebinus were Conſuls. We ha 
a panegyricat Poem of his extant on that occafo, 
which perhaps was the firſt Latix Poem that he pd 
liſhed; and he ſeems to infinuate as much in an Epi 
addreſſed to Probinus, one of the Conſuls, who pr 
bably was his firſt Patron. But hear him give this 
count himſelf, 


Romanos bibimus primum te Conſule ſonte:, 
Et Latie cæſit Graia Thalia Tege : 
Incipienſque tuis a faſcibus onina cepi, 

Fatagus debebo poſteriora tibi. 
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Of Greece and her Parnaſſus weary grown, 
I ſought the beauties of the Romen Gown; 
Whole ſacred ſprings I firſt preſum'd to taſte, 
= The Conſul's fa/ces when Probinus grac'd: 
= His honours prov'd auſpicious to my Muſe, 
His praiſe ſhe for her lateſt theme will chuſe. 
# From this paſſage it appears that C/audian could 
not be leſs than thirty when he firſt came to Rome, or 
it leaſt when he wrote his firſt Latin Poem; and I 
have fixt the date of his birth accordingly. After 
having compleated his ſtudies, he muſt have ſpent 
\ ſome time in acquainting himſelf with the excellencies 
of the Latin, as he had before of the Greek. 
Petrarch and Politian claimed him as a Florentine, 
or at leaſt that his father was a native of Florence; but 
don G774/4u5 and the beſt Critics follow the authority of 
2 c dan, and of Sidonius Apollinaris, and ſay, he was 
WE native of Alexandria in Afgppt. There are ſome 
little Poems on ſacred ſubjects, which through miſtake 
lave been aſcribed by ſome Critics to CLavpianz and 
| ſo have made him be thought a Chriſtian. But St. 
Auſtin, who was partly cotemporary with him, ex- 
Preſsly ſays he was a Heathen ; where he quotes ſome 
el his Verſes in praiſe of Theodoſius, De Civit. Dei. 
Ib. 1. Cap. 26. and Paulus Orgfius the Hiſtorian, who 
liiewiſe flouriſhed about the ſame time, ſays the ſame, 
Lib. 7. Cap. 35. Giraldus therefore juſtly blames the 
I 1znorant credulity of Barthius and thoſe Critics in this 
matter, and attributes theſe ſacred Poems to Claudius 
WE Mamercys a Chriſtian Poec of Vienne in Gaul, and co- 
q temporary with Sidonias Apollinaris, who commends 
him at large, Lib. 4. Ein. 3. But to return to 


CLAUDIAN. 

Nor long after his coming to. Rome, he infinuated 
© himſelf into Silico's favour, who being a perſon of 
great abilities both for peace and war, though a Goth 
5 by birth, was now become ſo conſiderable under Ho- 
rvorius, that he may be ſaid for many years to have go- 
verned the Weſtern Empire. 

He had ſo diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his valour. and 
conduct 
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conduct under the Emperor Theodo/zus, that he gut | 
him the command of his forces, and as a farths if 


reward of his ſervices, beſtowed his favourite Niece 


and adopted daughter the Princeſs Serena upon hin, 


and on his death · bed recommended the Empire and 
his Sons to his care and protection. 


Honorius was ſo fond of him, that he made a freb Mb 
alliance with him, by marrying Maria, Stilico's dig 


ter by Serena. Being thus doubly related to the En. 
peror, and having deſtroyed all his rivals in the Exſlery, 
where his influence reached, as well as the Wellen 
Empire, he wanted bat the title of Emperor: and thi 


his ambition put him upon endeavours of obtaining, | 


at leaſt for his Son Eucberius; but the plot being time) 
diſcovered, they were both put to death, 
CLAUDIAaN was probably involved in his Patron! 
diſgrace, and ſeverely perſecuted both in his family, 
in his perſon and fortunes by Hadrian, an gy} tia 
by birth, who was Captain of the Guards to Honeriu, 
and ſeems to have ſucceeded Stilico, whole plot he had 
diſcovered, in the adminiſtration. There 13 an er. 
poſtulatory Epiſtle of the Poet's extant addrefied to thi 
Hadrian, which ſeems to be one of the laſt of lus 
writing, ſo that we may conclude that he obtained 0 
redreſs from the Miniſter, whom he had likewiſe per. 
ſonally affronted in the following Epigram. 
Mallius indulget ſomno noteſque dieſgue, 
Inſommis Pharias ſacra profana rapit. 
Ormibus hoc, Italæ gentes, expuſcite votis, 
Mallius ut wigilet, dormiat ut Pharius. 
Whilft Mallius day and night in ſleep is loſt, 
reſtleſs Hadrian's plunders th' Empire's toſt: 
his change, O Romans, of great Fave implore, 
That Mallius may ſleep leſs, and Hadrian more. 
Tus poor Poet thus heavily vents his ſorrows, com 
aining of Hadrian's cruelty and unforgiving tempt! 
n his Epiſtle to that Miniſter. oy 
Autiat hoc rommune ſolum, longeque carinis 
Nota Pharos, flentemgue attollens gurgite vultun, 


 Noftra gemat Nilus numeroſis funera Tipis. wich 


hy, 
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* Wnich paſſage, by the bye, proves the Poet to have 
been a native of Alexandria in Egypt. 


„Let Pharos thro' the world by trade renown'd, 
Thy Rage, let Zgypt hear, our mother ground ; 
= To mourn my ſorrows, from each oozy bed 
Let weeping Nilus raiſe his drooping head. 
WE Ir appears from another part of this Epiſtle, 
"WE that CLauDlaAnN had formerly been in Hadrian's 
„ favour, which he had now ſuddenly changed, into 
l WE hatred ; and he infinuates as if the Miniſter had too 
WS c:lily lent an ear to falſe reports and malignant ru- 
„ ö mours; he begs pardon for his fault, which his grief 
or Silica's fall perhaps, or his vanity, or a heat of 
„ peafion had betrayed him into, and befeeches him not 
io continue his violent indignation and anger againſt 
ſ : him: His houſe was now made deſolate, and he 
' WE driven to want and neceſſity, being robbed of all his: 
" WE friends, of ſome by death and tortures, of others by 
4 WE baniſhment. But all this and miny more particu- 
hes of his complaint, leave us ſtill to gueſs the true 
© cauſe of his diſgrace, nor can we tell how long he 
© ſurvived it. 
Bor ſetting aſide his abuſing Hadrian, he ſeems to 
hire behaved as a true Court Poet: nor was the 
Prince ungrateful to his Panegyrilt ; he obtained, as 
he mentions in his Epiltle above-mentioned, ſeveral 
@ honours both civil and military, though they are not 
there particularly ſpecified. But Arcadius and Hone- 
rius in conjunction with the Roman Senate, granted 
bim an honour that ſeems to exceed any chat ever 
had been beſtowed on any Poet before; which Gy- 
rallus ſays was diſcovered by a marble that was found. 
in his time, and carefully examined by Pomponius Læ- 
s and other able Antiquaries, who judged it to be 
the pedeſtal of CLAUDIA n's Statue in braſs, which 
the Emperors at the Senate's requeſt had ordered to 
be erected for him in Trajan's Forum, with the fol- 
| owing moſt honourable inſcription. on the marble 
8 adove mentioned. ne N 
it CL. 
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Ci, CLAUDIAN o, J. C. 


Ct. CLAUPDIAN o, J. C. Tribune & Nytari, 
inter ceteras ingentes artes, pregloriofiſimo Poetaryn, 
licet ad memoriam ſempiternam carmina ab eodem ſcripts 
ſufficiant, attamen teſtimonij gratia, ob judicij ſu 
fidem DD. NN. Arcadius & Honorius fellicifſimi ! 
daftiſſumi Imperatores, Senatu petente, ſlatuam in fir 
divi Trajani erigi, collocarigue juſſerunt. 

Uno ER the Inſcription was put the following 
Greet Epigram. 


Eu ev BrggtAicro vooy 3, pioay Ouνẽe 
KAavdixvgy Paun % B&rines tItrav. 


«To CLavupius CLAUuDlanu 5, Tribune 
and Notary, and among other great qualifications 
the molt excellent of Poets, though his own 
works are ſufficient to make his name 1mmor:, 
yet as a teſtimony of their approbation, the moſt 
learned and moſt happy Emperors Arcadius nd 
« Honorius, at the requeſt of the Senate, have or: 
«« dered this ſtatue to be erected and placed in tit 
* Forum of Trajan.” 


T x x Epigram underneath was no leſs glorious 9 
the Poet. 


Rome and the Cæſars here his Statue raiſe, 

* Who Virgil's genius join'd to Hemer's lays. 

In the Preface to his Poem on the Getic wu, 
CLAUDIA attributes this honour as owing to tt 
Poems on the Conſulſhip of Honorius. 


Poſt reſides annos longo velut excita ſomno 
ERNomanis fruitur nitra Thalia choris. 
Optatos renovant eadem mihi culmina cœ tus, 
Perſonat & nota Pythia vate domus. 
Conſulis hic faſces cecini, Libyamque receptan. 
Hic mihi proſtratis bella canenda Getis : 
Sed prior effigiem tribuit ſucceſſus arnam, 
Oraque Patricius noſtra dicavit honos. 
Annuit hunt titulum princeps, poſcente Senatu. 


Aſter 
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Aſter ſome years repoſe the ſlothful Muſe, 


The Roman towers, once more, awaken'd views, 
Th' inſpiring powers to all my boſom ens 
The vanquyh'd Getæ ſhall adorn my ſong. 


W = Th imperial Conſul firſt I ſtrove to ſing, 
/a = And Libyan rebels in ſubjection bring; 
= The former Theme a brazen ſtatue crown'd, 
& Patrician honours thus my numbers found: 
The Senate's voice that title did requeſt 
With which the Cz/ars have their Poet grac'd. 


l ſuppoſe that this abſence of the Poet from Rome, 
was when the Princeſs Serena, who had a great efteem 
for CLaUDIlaN, recommended and married him 
© to a Lady of great quality and fortune in Libya, as he 
ns We acknowledges very gratefully in an Epiſtle which he 
addreſſes to Serena from thence, a little before the 
n wedding- day. 
= Non ego, cum peterem, ſolenni more procorum, 
Premiſi gregibus paſcua plena meis : 
Net quod mille mihi lateant ſub palmite colles, 
Flauet & glauca pinguis oliva coma : | 
Nee quod noftra Ceres numeroſa falce laboret, 
Aurateque ferant culmina celſa trabes. 
Suffecit mandaſſe deam ; tua littera nobis, 
Et pecus, & ſegetes, & domus ampla fuit. 
Inflexit ſaceros, & majeſtate petendi 
exit pauperiem nominis umbra tui. 


No ſpreading olives bending with their fruit, 

No vineyards on the Hills t'adorn my ſuit ; 

No flocks nor herds my plenteous paſtures feed, 

Nor fields of full-ear'd corn had I to plead: 

No golden roof, nor lordly ſeat J own, 

Nor birth, nor title boaſt ; your name alone 

Theſe wants ſupplies 3 Serena beſt can find 

The poor man friends, and bid the rich be kind. 

A Goddeſs recommends, and is obey'd ; 
Wealth, title, lands, your letter all convey'd. 


Tazse are all the circumſtances of CLavpiay's 
| 8 
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life that I have been able to gather from his Worm 
which we will next conſider ; and begin with th, 


character hebears as a Poet among the Critics. 


Tus v are, as uſual, divided in their opinions cf E 


him: ſome think his ſtile too florid, and are offended 
with the flowing eaſe and harmoniouſneſs of his nun. 
bers. But this is what CLav Dian ſeems to haye 
aimed at as a beauty, and in which he has ſucceedeq 
beyond all the Latin Poets. But as true harmony of 
numbers does not barely conſiſt in tunable and plez. 
ſing ſounds, but requires a due mixture of gravity and 
elevation as well as ſmoothneſs and fluency to com. 
pleat it, and all of them juſtly: adapted to the character 
of the ſubje& to be deſcribed, whereby the number; 
become in ſome ſort ſignificant as well as the expreſ- 
ſion; therefore that equability and conſtant fluency of 
CLAUuD1aN's numbers has been juſtly objected 3. 
gainſt, as wanting both. vartety and ſtrength in many 
places to ſupport the dignity of the expreſſion. 
THERE are others, who admiring the charming 
eaſe and fluency of his numbers, with the ſpirit and 
vivacity of his ſtile; wiſh he had been happier or rather 
more judicious in the choice of his ſubjects. It may 


be alledged in his defence, that the ſubjects he has 


choſen, though inferior to the true Epic Poems, were 
not only ſuch as were likely to make his fortune a 
court, but were capable of the fineſt embelliſhment; 
and ſuch as would admit of all thoſe beauties of fic- 
tion and figures, which make the ſoul of Poetry. 
Beſides, the rape of Praſerpine bad moſt of thoſe cir- 
cumſtances to recommend it, which the Critics re- 
quire in the fable of an Epic Poem; and it was on 
this Poem that CLAUDIA propoſed to build his 
fame: And accordingly, in his Preface to that Poem, 
which is addreſſed to his friend Horentinus, a perſon 
of great learning and quality, he inſinuates, that this 
Poem was a work of much labour and difficulty, 


and which he had not ventured upon till he had 
— tried tlas ſtrength of his genius by lefler Compo- 
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„ Hoenta fecuit qui primus nave profundum, 
Ft rudibus remis ſollicitavit aquas. 

Nui, dubijs auſus committere flatibus alnum, 
Quas natura negat, præbuit arte pas. 
Tranquillis primum trepidus ſe credidit andis, 

Littora ſecuro tramite ſumma legen,. 
Mir longos tentare ſinus, & linguere terras, 
Et leni cepit pandere vela Noto. 

A ubi paulatim preceps audatia crevit, 

| Cordaque languentem dedidicere metum:; 

Fam vagus exultat pelagor celumgue ſecutus 
Egeas byemes Toniaſque domat. 


The man who firſt preſum'd to try the deep, 
And with unskilful oars the billows ſweep; 
Who to the dubious winds unfurl'd the fail, 
And dar'd by Art o'er Nature's bounds prevail; 
With caution firſt the ſea becalm'd eſſay d, 

And near the ſhore: his bark ſecurely play'd: 
Embolden'd now, he tempts the winding bay, 
Forſakes the land, and gently fails away 

With a fair gale ; at length more hardy grown, 
Diſdains all fear, and rides the main unknown ; 
By ſtars directed, ploughs the ſwelling tide, 
Victorious o'er the ſtormy ocean's pride. 


Is complaiſance to CLaupian's good opinion of 
che Rape of Proſerpine, we will examine it firſt, Whe- 
| ther he finiſhed it, and ſo, the injuries of time have 
robbed us of what is now wanting of it, or that the 
Poet left it imperfect, I do not pretend to determine; 
though I muſt confeſs, I think the laſt book of thoſe 
now extant, much more incorrect than the former. 


* 1 * » _— _— — 5, + i. 5 4 


tion of the Critics, let us confider the plan of this 
Poem. It does not ſeem very well laid for an Epic 
Poem, the Poet having begun too high, and thereby 
prolonged the duration of the action too much: The 
action of the Rape is finiſhed entirely in thoſe books 
we have, ſo that what followed, however conſequent 
of it, could not more properly be ſaid to belong to it, 

than 
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| But leaving this nice and knotty point to the diſquiſi- 
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than the AZxeis does to the Tlias. However, the (, 


ject, as being a moſt celebrated tory in the Heatin 
Mythology, could not but be entertaining to the u.! 
der at that time; and as the powers of Heaven, Er, 
and Hell are intereſted in the principal action, the p 


could not fail of a fine opportunity to diſplay his hapy 
talent for deſcription. It is true, that ſome wou 
think, that a greater ſimplicity in the principal atio 
and more human actors if poſſible, would have been 
better, and eſpecially the latter, as affording more ny 
- tural characters. It muſt be granted, that the My. 
vellous, that favourite beauty among the ancient Epic 
Writers, appears moſt in ſuch extraordinary character 
as are employed in carrying on the action of thi 
Poem; for I cannot help thinking, that the gener:liy 
of Epic Writers among the Antients lay under a miſtal, 
when they imagined, that as often as they introduced 
a wonderful incident, they added a new beauty to their 
work; and I almoſt ſuſpe& that Virgil himſelf ha 
been miſled by this affectation of the Marvellous. 

CLAavuDlaN is accuſed of ſometimes falling iat 
common-place refle&tions and philoſophical enquiries 
which lead him from the purpoſe of his ſtory, and 
that he affects to introduce too many circumſtances in 
his deſcription. 

He is ſo fine a writer, taken altogether, that I think 
it juſt to ſew tis faults, leſt the leſs judicious reader 
might ſometimes be miſled by the charms of his inz 

ery to admire what is faulty in its place, however 
beautiful; if conſidered ſingly and without regard to 
that relation it bears in proportion as a part to the 
whole. Ovid was ſometimes guilty of this magnit- 
cent but unſeaſonable luxuriancy of fancy, which like 
that in leaves in fruit-trees always beſpeaks them dil. 
tempered, and is generally attended with, or the cor- 
ſequence of a ſmall blow, and little or bad fruit. We 
have a lively inſtance of this redundancy of imagination 
in the beginning of the zd book: Jupiter is there de- 
ſcribed as calling a council of the Gods. 


Jupilu 
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Jupiter interea tinftam Thaumnntida nimbis 
Ire jubet, toto ue Deos arceſſere mundo. 

re, la colorato Zephyros prælapſa volatu 

1 VNunina conclamat pelagi, Nymphaſque morantes 
= Increpat, & fluvios bumentibus evocat antris. 

8 Ancipites trepidique ruunt, gue cauſa quietas 

== Excerit, tanto guæ res agitanda tumultu. 
U patuit ſtellata domus, conſidere juſſi: 
Vie confuſus honos + cæleſtibus ordine ſedes | 
H Prima datur : traftum proceres tenuere ſecundum 
S AEquorei, placidus Nereus, & lucida Phorci 

8 Canities ; Glaucum ſeries extrema biformen 

= Acipit, & certo manſurum Protea pultu. 

= Nec non & ſenibus fluvijs conceſſa ſedendi 

= G/ria ; plebeio flat cetera more juventus, 


% 
Fe 


le Mille amnes : liguidis incumbunt patribus uda 
el Naiades, & taciti mirantur fidera Fauni, 
ei Tam gravis ex alto Jupiter fic orſus Olympo. 


To call the Gods to council at his throne. 

Wrapt in her fluſhing robes ſhe ſwiftly flies 

On gentle Zephyrs thro' the yielding skies: 

She cites the Deities, beneath the ſea 

And watry Nymphs, and chides their long delay, 
Then calls the Rivers from their oozy caves: 
At once they ſtart and riſe above the Waves, 

la open air, th' important cauſe to know 

Of the loud ſummons, which they heard below. 
The ſhining Palace opes, the Powers appear, 
And all in juſt degrees are ſeated there. 

| Firit the Celeſtials fit; the ſecond place 

| Falls to the honours of the Watry race, 

| Nerus and foaming Phorcus : Glaucus laſt 

Of double form, th' inferior rank poſſeſs'd 

With varying Proteus in one ſhape reſtrain'd : 
The better Rivers then their ſeſhon gain'd : 

The youthful train ſtand humbly by their ſide, 
A thouſand ſtreams, which roll a modeſt tide. 
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Mean time Imperial Fove, ſent [ris down 
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Each Nai: leans upon her liquid fire, 
The ſtaring Fauns the radiant ſtars admire. | 
Jaber Hughy, 


Virgil ſays more to the purpoſe of his ſubject i 
five lines, than CLAupiax has here in eighteen, 


Panditur interea domus omnipotentis Olympi, 
Conciliumgue vocat dium pater atgue homi num ren 
Sidertam in ſedem : terras unde ardius omnes, 
Caftrague Dardanidam aſpectut, populoſpue Latin: 
Conſidant tectis bipatentibus, incipit ipſe. 

8 Lib. 10. Ver... 
The gates of heav'n unfold ; Jove ſummons all 
The Gods to council, in the common hall. 
Sublimely ſeated he ſurveys from far 
The fields, the camp, the fortune of the war; 
And all th' inferior world: from firſt to laſt 
The ſov'reign Senate in degrees are plac'd. 
Then thus th' almighty. Sire began. 


A deſcription of the ſame kind out of the Meta. 
phoſes will ſhew that CLavuvian's genius ven 
much reſembled Ovid's. 


Dum pater ut ſumma vidit Saturnius arce, 
Ingemit, & fatto nondum vulgata recenti, 
Feda Lycaonie referens convivia menſæ 
Inxgentes animo & dignas Fove concipit iras ; 
Canciliumgue vocat ; tenuit nora nulla vocat:s. 
Eft via ſublimis, cœlo manife/ta ſerens, 
Lactea nomen habet; candore notabilis i pſo. 
Hac iter eft ſuperis ad magni tecta Tenantis, 
Regalemgue domum : dextra levague Deorum 
Atria nobilium vatvis celebrantur apertis. 
Plebs habitat diverſa locis: a fronte potentes 
Cæliculæ, clarigue ſuos poſuere Penates. 
Hic licus eft, quem, fi verbis audacia detur, 
Haud timeam magni diriſt Palutia cali. 
Ergo ubi murmores ſuperi ſædere receſſu 
Celfor ipje /c0, feeptraque innixus eburno 


Terrificam capitis concuſſit tergue quatergue _ 
Cx haris, 
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i Colariem, cum qua terram, mare, fidera movit. 
cl, inde modis ora indienantia ſoluit. | 
258 2 8 To Lib. 1. Fab. 2. 


© Which when the King of Gods beheld from high, 
| (Withal revolving in his memory 

hat he himfelf had found on earth of late 

© Lycaon's guilt, and his inhuman treat) 

He figh'd ; nor longer with his pity ſtrove ; 
But kindled to a wrath becoming Jove : 

© Then call'd a General Council of the Gods: 
Who ſummon'd iſſue from their bleſt abodes, 

© And fill th aſſembly with a ſhining train. 

Away there is in heav'n's expanded plain, 
Wich when the skies are clear, is ſeen below, 
And mortals by the name of Milky know. 

The ground-work is of ſtars; thro' which the road 
Lies open to the Thunderer's abode: 

The Gods of greater Nations dwell around, 
And, on the right and left the palace bound; 
The commons where they can: the nobler ſort 
With winding doors wide open front the Court. 
This place as far as earth with heav'n may vie, 
$1 dare to call the Louvre of the sky. 

When all were plac'd, in ſeats diſtinctly known, 
And he, their Father, had aſſum'd the throne, 
Upon his iv'ry ſceptre firſt he leant, | 
Then ſhook his head, that ſhook the firmament: 
Air, earth, and ſeas, obey'd th' almighty nod, 
And with a gen'ral fear confe(s'd the God; 

At length with indignation thus he broke 

His awtul filence and the pow'rs beſpoke. 


4 
U 


Ix ſome places I think CLAUDUEM Ax rather more 
wriant than Ovid: Such is his deſcription of the 
ral joy of all the infernal world at the Nuptials of 
% and Proſerpine, where he ſeems fond of in- 
ing every circumſtance that occurred to his ima 

on. But as it is beautiful in itſelf, though diſpro- 
lonate, I ſhall tranſcribe it, and add this remark, 
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That I would not be underſtood to condemn tt. | 1 
for bad Poetry, which is luxuriant, nor to adm 
every thing that is correct. A dull Poet at the g 


pence of much labour and pains may poſſibly com: 
near to Virgil's correctneſs, but without his (pin 
and thought; as an extravagant and ſickly fancy ny 
ſometimes reſemble the rich abundance of Odd u. 
CLAUDIAN; but examination will ſhew the fe. 
mer to be an indigeſted heap of Bombaſt, and the |. 
ter a magnificent profuſion of fine images. But » 
true beauty conſiſts in a juſt ſymmetry of parts co. 
curring to make up the whole in a graceful and uri 
form proportion, it is the buſineſs of judgment u 
correct the too vigorous ſallies of the imagination; x 
on the other hand, the fancy is requiſite to aden 
and enliven the regularity and exactneſs of the judz 
ment. 

— — Alterius fic 

Altera poſcit oem res & tonſpirat amice. 


But to return to CLAavuD1a N 's deſcription: 


Pallida lætatur legio, genteſque ſepultæ 
Luxuriant, epuliſque vacant genialibus umbre : 
Grata coronati peragunt convivia manes : 
Rumpunt inſoliti tenebroſa ſilentia cantus. 

« Sedantur gemitus Erebi, ſe ſponte relaxat 
Sgualor, & eternam patitur rareſcere nofen : 
Urna nec incertos verjat Minoia ſortes ; 
Verbera nulla ſonant, nullogue trementia ludtu 
Inpia dilatis reſpirant Tartara penis. 

Non rota ſuſpenſum preceps [xiona torguet : 
Non aqua Tantaleis ſubducitur invida labris: 
Solvitur Ixion, inrenit Taxtalus undas, 

Et Tityos tandem ſpatioſos erigit artus : 
Squalentiſque novem detexit jugera campi, 
— erat; lateriſque piger ſulcator opati, 
Invitus trabitur laſſo de pectore vultur, 
Abreptaſque dolet jam non ſibi creſcere fibras. 
Oblite feel rum, formidatique furoris 
Eumenedes, Cratera parant, & vina fer 
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Eis bibunt ; flexiſque minis jam lene canentes, 


Extendunt ſacios ad pocula plena ceraſtas. 


Tune & peſtiferi pacatum flumen Averni 
Innocuæ ſranſiſtis aves, flatumgue repreſſit 
Amſanctus : tacuit fixo torrente vorago. 


Tune Acheronteos mutato gurgite fontes 

Ladte novo tumuiſſe ferunt, ederiſque virenten 
Cacyton dulci perbibent undaſſe Lyes : 

Stamina nec rupit Lacheſir, nec turviaa ſacris 
Obrepitant lamenta choris ; mors mud vagatur 
In terris, nulleque rogum planxere parentes. 
Navita non moritur fluctu, non cuſpide miles, 
Oppida funerei pollent immunia leti, 

Ine xampue ſenex velavit arundine frontem 


Partiter, & wvacuos egit cum carmine remos. 
Lib. 2. Ver. 326. 


All Hell rejoyces, and the buried dead 

In wanton gambols jocundly are led: 

And the crown'd Manes with the ſhades combine 
In genial feaſts, and in the revels join. 

Now chearful ſongs th' eternal filence break; 

No groans of ghoſts the hollow caverns ſhake : 
The gloom diſperſes, and continued night 
Admits an infant gloom and purges into light. 
Minos forgets his fatal urn to roll 

No laſhes ſound, no puniſh'd ſpirits how! ; 

Irion turns not on his hurrying wheel, 

Nor ſwift from Tantalus the waters ſteal: 

Ixion reſts, and Tantalus relieves 

His thirſt impatient, and the draught receives. 
And Tytizs ſtretch'd, erected on the ground 

His ſpacious limbs, which ſpread nine acres round. 
Such was the gyant's bulk ; nor in his fide 

Her ſharpen'd beak the rav'nous vulture try'd : 
Held from the morſe! ſhe beholds in vain 

The wounded liver heal and grow again. 


The guilty croud th' avenging furies ſpare ; 


They looſe their fetters, and the ſcourge forbear ; 
And for the draught the brimming bowl prepare: 


83 Singing 
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Singing they quaff, and to the goblet hold 
Their ſilent ſnakes, which curld in many a fold. 
With holy fire a joyful torch they hight, 
And flames unwonted flaſh'd upon the Night. 
Then firſt the birds acroſs the poiſon'd lake 
Securely could their airy journey take. 
Anſanctus his impetuous roar ſuppreſt, 
And his unruffled eddies ſmoothly reft ; 
And troubled Acheron, they ſay, with pride 
Chang'd his ſad wave and pour'd a milky tide : 
Cocytus too, whom branching Ivies hem, 
With gen'rous wine inrich'd his ſilent ſtream. 


The Fates lay down their ſhears; no mournful cia 


Nor frightful clamours, nor laments ariſe. 
Death paus'd above; no hapleſs ſons expire, 
Nor weeping parents watch the fun'ral fire: 
Nor ſhips at ſea, nor ſoldiers in the fight, 

Nor towns by ſtorm are loſt, for Death ſuſpend 

his right. 1 

Old Charon Reeds around his temples wears, 
And ſings as he his empty ferry ſteers. Hughu, 


Plato's ſpeech to Praſerpine to comfort her as he i! 
conveying her to Hell, is full of very pleaſing int 
ges, very proper to pacify her ſorrow and indigne 
tion, and to perſuade the Goddeſs to entertain a ber 
ter opinion of her future abode among the Shades 
I ſhall ſubjoin Mr. Egſden's tranflation, which tho 
in ſome parts a little paraphraſtical, has more of 
CLAUDI1axX's ſpirit in it than Mr. Hughes's, and 
22 will be more acceptable to the EAI 

er. 


Define funeftis animum, Preſerpina, turis 
Et vans dcr. metu : majora dabuntur 
Sceptra, nec indigni tedas patiere mariti. 

Ille ego Satarni proles, cui machina rerum 
Servit, & immen/um tendit per inane poteſtas. 
Aniſſum ne crede diem : ſunt altera nobis 
Sigders ; ſunt orbes alij, lumengue videbis 
Cultoreſqut 
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Cultoreſque pios : illic pretiofior ex tas 

Aurea progenies habitant, ſempergue tenemus 

2ued ſuperi meruere ſemel : nec mollia deſunt 
Prata tibi: Zepbyris illic melioribus halant 
Perpetui flores, quos nec tua protulit Henna. 

Ei etiam lucis arbor predives apacis, 

Fulgentes viridi ramos curveta metallo. F 
Het tibi ſacra datur, fortunatumgue tenebis 
Autumnum, &# fulvis ſemper ditabere pomis. 
Parva loquer : quicquid liguidus complectitur Aer, 
856700 alit tellus, guieguid ſalis equora verrunt, 
Nuo fluvij volount, quod nutrivere paludes 
Cuncta tuis pariter cedent martalia reg nis, 

Lunari ſubjecta Globo, qui ſeptimus auras 

Ambit, & externis mortalia ſeparat aſtris. 

ub tua purpurei venient veſtigia reges 

Depofita luxu turba cum paupere miſti. 

Onnia mors a&quat: tu damnatura nocentes : 

Ta requiem latura pijs : te judiæ ſontes 

[nproba cogentar vitee cammiſſa fateri. 

Aci pe _— cum gurgite Parcas. 

Sit fatum quodcungue voles : ha fatus ovantes, 


 Exhortatur equos, & Tenara mitior intfat. 
| Lib. 2. Ver. 277. 


Ceaſe, ceaſe fair Nymph to Javiſh preciovs tente, 
And diſcompoſe your ſoul with airy fears 5 

Look on Sici lia's glitt'ring courts with foorn, 

A nobler ſceptre ſhall that hand adorn. 

Imperial pomp ſhall ſooth a gen'rous pride, 

The Bridegroom never will diſgrace the Bride. 
If you above terreſtrial thrones aſpire, u 
From heav'n I ſpring, and Saturn was my ſire. 
The pow'r of P/uts ſtretches all around, 
Uncircumſcrib'd by Nature's utmoſt bound: 
Where matter mould'ring dies, where forms decay, 
Thro' the vaſt trackleſs void extends my ſway. 
Mark not with mournful eyes the fainting light, 
Nor tremble at this interval of night; 1 
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A fairer ſcene ſhall open to your view, = 

An earth more verdant, and a heav'n more blue. 

Another Phebzs gilds thoſe happy skies, 

And other Stars with purer flames ariſe. 

There chaſte adorers ſhall their praiſes join, 

And with the choiceſt gifts enrich your ſhrine, 

No change of ages knows the bliſsful clime, 

The Golden firſt began, t' endure with lateſt time 

Your world a while that Golden Age could boaſt, 
But here it flouriſh'd, and ſhall ne'er be loſt. 

Perpetual Zephyrs breath thro” fragrant bow'rs, 

And painted meads ſmile with unbidden flow'rs; 

Flow'rs of immortal bloom and various hue 

No rival ſweets in your own Enna grew. 

In the receſs of a cool ſylvan glade k 

A monarch tree projects no vulgar ſhade : 

Encumber'd with their wealth, the branches bend, WT i 

And golden apples to your reach deſcend. c 

Spare not the fruit, but pluck the blooming cre, IK © 

The yellow harveſt willancreaſe the more. | 

But I too long on trifling themes explain, . 

Nor ſpeak th' unbounded glory of your reign : 

Whole Nature owns your pow'r, whate'er has birth, 

And lives and moves o'er all the face of earth, 

Or in old Ocean's mighty caverns ſleep, 

Or ſportive roll along the foamy deep; 

Or on ſtiff pinions airy journeys take, 

Or cut the floating ſtream or ſtagnant lake ; 

In vain they labour to preſerve their breath, 

And ſoon fall victims to your ſubject Death. 
Unnumber'd triumphs ſwift to you he brings; 1 
Hail Goddeſs of all ſublunary things ! 
Empires that ſink above, here riſe again, E 
And worlds unpeopled crowd th' Evan plain. | 
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The rich, the poor, the monarch, and the ſlave 
Know no ſuperior honours in the grave. 

Proud tyrants once, and lawrel'd chiefs ſhall come 
And kneel, and trembling wait from you their doom. 
The impious forc'd ſhall then their crimes diſcloſe, 


And ſee paſt pleaſures teem with fufure woes ; 
ke Deplote 
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Deplore in darkneſs your impartial ſway, 
While ſpotleſs ſouls enjoy the fields of day. 


When ripe for ſecond birth the dead ſhall ſtand 


In ſhiv'ring tiirongs on the Lethean ſtrand, 

That ſhade whom you approve ſhall firſt be brought 

To quaff oblivion in the pleaſing draught: . 

Whoſe thread of life juſt ſpun you would renew, 

But nod, and C/otho ſhall rewind the Clue. 

Let no diſtruſt of pow'r your joys abate, | 

Speak what you wiſh, and what you ſpeak 1s Fate. 
The Raviſher thus ſooth'd the weeping fair, 

And check'd the fury of his ſteeds with care. 

Poſſeſs'd of beauty's charms, he calmly rode, 

And love firſt ſoften'd the relentleſs God. Euſden. 


I ſhall add ſome other paſſages for the illuſtration of 


© this Poem. Pluto's being preſently calmed by the de- 
ckration of Lachefſs is finely compared to the power 
4 of Z0olas in reſtraining the violence of the winds, 


Vix illa pepercit, 

Erubuitque preces, animuſque relanguit atrox, 

Duamvis indocilis flecti: ceu turbine rauco 

Cum gravis armatur Boreas, glaciegue nivali 

Hiſpidus, & Getica concretus grandins pennas 

Bella cupit, pelagus, filvas, campoſgue ſonora 

Flamine rapturus: fi forte adverſus arnos 

Aolus objecit poſtes, vaneſcit inanis 

Inpetus, & frafte redeunt in clauſtra procellæ. 
Ka Lib. 1. Ver. 67. 


Scarce had ſhe finiſh'd, when his gloomy mind, 
Unus'd to melt, was at her pray'r inclin'd: 
His fury falls, and cooling in his blood, 
His paſſion ſettles and indignant mood; 
As when hoarſe Boreas arming all the rage 
Of the wild whirlwind in his hollow. cage, 
Prepares a wreck, and meditates from far 
A bleak deſtruction, and a wintry war, 
To freeze the floods, and bury in the ſnow 
The leafleſs foreſts, and the ground below, 
G 5 To 
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To toſs the billows of the mounting main, 

And beat his ratling hailſtones on the plain ; 

If then his God the brazen gates oppoſe, 

And in his hold the bluſt'ring tempeſt cloſe, 

His ſwelling wrath in empty threats expires, 

And filent to his cave the huffing blaſt retires, 

Hughe, 

And as moſt of the Poets have deſcribed mount 
Titus, as abounding with extraordinary images, th: 
reader may be pleaſed to ſee CLaupian's manner g 
treating it: that of Sicily is immediately preceding 
and they are both ſo beautiful, that I chuſe to preſent 
them in one view. He concludes the deſcription 
tna with a ſhort philoſophical enquiry into th: 
cauſes of thoſe ſtrange eruptions. Lacan often expi. 
tiates much more on the like occafions, tho' I cannot 
altogether juſtify thoſe learned digreſſions, yet they ut 
entertaining if not tedious nor too intricate. 


Trinacria quondam 
Jtalie pars una fuit ; ſed pontus & fu, 
Mutavere fitum : rupit confinia Nereus 
Victor, & abſciſſos interluit æguore montes : 
Parvagque cognatas probibent diſerimina terras. 
Nunc illam ſetia raptam tellure triſculcam 
Opponit natura mari : caput inde Pachyni 
Reſpuit Tonias prœtentis rupibus iras : 

Hine latrat Gætula Thetis, Lilybeagque pulſat 
Brachia conjurgens ; hinc dedignata teneri 
Concutit objectum rabies Tyrrhena Pelorum. 
In medio ſcopulis ſe porrigit tna peruſtis ; 

Etna Giganteos nunguam tatitura triumphs, 
Enceladi Buſtum, qui ſaucia terga revinttu; 
Spirat inexhauſtum flagranti pectore ſulphur. 
Et guoties detrefat onus cervice rebelli 
In dextrum levumgue latus : tunc inſula funds 
Fellitur, & dubie nutant cum mænibus ures. 
LEtneos apices ſolo cognoſcere viſu, 

Non aditu tentare licet ; pars cætera frondet 

Arboribus, teritur nullo cultert (acumen. 
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Nunt vomit initigenas nimbos, picengut gravatum: 
HFrdat nube diem: nunc molibas afra lareſſit 
Terrificis, damniſque ſuis intendia nutrit. 
Sed quamwis nimio fervens exuberet &fft, | 
Sit nivibus fervare fidem, pariterque favillts 
Dureſtit glaties tant! ſtrura vap oris, | 
Artano defenſa gela, fumogue fidell. 
Lambit tontiguas innoxia flamma pruinas. 

& ſtopulos tormenta rotant # que tanta caveruas 


» Alf 
2 glomerat, gus fonte ruit Vultanius anni? 


Sive quod objicibus diſcurrent ventus uper tis, 
Offen/o per ſaxa furit timoſa meatn, 

Dum ſcrutatur iter, Abertatemgae repuſten: 
Putria multivagis populatur flatibus antra. 

Seu mare ſulfurei ductum 725 viſcera montls 


Oppreſſis Igneſcit aquis, & pondera librat. 
4 Lib. 1. Ver. 140. 


 Trinacria join'd with Italy before 


Th' impetuous ocean ſunder'd either ſhore, | 
With the ſwol'n ſurge, the rooted hills are rent, 
And the land reſted from the continent. 

In neighb'ring ken the ſeveral coaſts are ſeen, 
And the victorious ſeas triumphant pour between. 
The new-made Ifland with three angles clos d 
Is to the rage of warring waves oppos'd: 

For here Pachinus with his ridgy Les 

Rolls off the fury of th' 7onian tides ; 

And there the billows from Gets/ia's ſhore, 

Laſh Lilhbeum and indignant roar ;- 

And brookleſs of reſtraint, the Tyrrhene main 
On firm Pelorus tries its force in vain. 

Fix'd in the midſt is fiery tna found, 


Etna for vanquiſh'd Giants ſtill renown'd : 


Enceladns's load, who cruſh'd beneath 

From his large breaſt does burning tempeſts breat!.c 
Still as the monſter, weary of the weight, 
Exchanges ſides, he ſhakes the mountains heigh: ; 
Sicilia heaves, and ev'ry tott'ring wall 

Leins to the ground, and meditates a fall: 
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Her pointed ſummits from afar are ſhown, 

And are acceſſible to fight alone: 

While on her other parts freſh greens appear, 

And groves of trees their leafy branches rear: 

No hardy hind dares turn the ſultry ſoil 

On the high crown, and cultivate with toil ; 

For now black clouds and tempeſts force their wa, 

And with their loathſome pitch pollute the day. 

Now maſly tragments of the ſhiver'd ſtone, 
Torn from her root, againſt the ſtars are thrown, 

But tho' the burnings rage with ſuch exceſs, 

Yet faithful to the ſnows, they keep perpetual peace; 

And hoary winter does her {eat maintain, 

Secure - Sina and unmoleſted reign ; 

Coldly ſhe hovers on the freezing coaſt, 

And the ſwift flames ſweep harmleſs o'er the froll. 

What forceful engines whirl aloft in air, 

The craggy quarries, and the mountain tear ? 
From what ſtrange ſource proceeds the burning 
; ſtream, | | | 

Which on the waſted vallies ſpouts the flame? 

Or in confinement choak'd, th' impriſon'd wind 

Puſhes around an open vent to find, 

And in its courſe reſiſted by the rock, 

Burſts the blind dens, ſubverted with the ſhock ; 

Or the ſea, ent'ring thro? the ſulph'rous veins, 

Boils with the fires, and on the blaſted plains 

Diſplodes the mingled ruin; wildly thrown, 

The ſtones and liquid flames fall with deſtruction 
down. Hug be.. 
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Ceres's anxiety and concern for fear of ſome mii 
chance that might have befallen her daughter, and her 
amazement upon the diſcovery of her loſs, is very 
aptly compared to the ſhepherd amazed af his return 
to find his flocks taken out of his fold; and to the 
tender care of the mother bird, who has left her young 


in queſt of food. The whole paſſage is full of he 
tendereſt ſentiments, 
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cnn Digreditur templis: ſed nulla ruenti 
Mabilitas : tardas queritur nen ire jugales. 
Immeritaſque movens alterno verbere pennas 
Sicaniam querit, cum nec dum abſconderit Iden: 
Cunfla pavet, ſperatque nihil : fic æſtuat ales 
9ue teneres bumili fetus commiſerit orno 
Allatura cibas, & plurima cogitat abſens : 

Ne fragilem wentus diſeuſſerit arbore nidum ; 
Ne furtum pateant homini, neu prada colubris. 
Ut domus excubijs incuſtodita remotis, 

Et reſupinati neglecto cardine poſtes, 

Flebilis & tacitæ ſpecies afparuit aulæ; 

Non expeftato reſpectu cladis, amictus 


Conſcidit, & fraftas cum crine avellit ariſtas. 


Heſerunt lachrymæ; non vox, non ſpiritus oris 
Readitur, atgue imis vibrat tremor aſſa medullis. 
Suceidui titubant greſſus foribuſque recluſis, 
Dum vacuas ſedes, & deſalata pererrat 

Atria, ſemirutas confuſo ſtamine telas, 

Atque interceptas agnoſcit pectinis artes. 

Divinus perit ille labor, ſpatiumgue relictun 
Audax 2 lego ſupplebat Aranea tex tu. 

Nec deflet, plangitve malum : tamen oſcula tele 
Figit, & abrumpit mutas in fila querelas. 
Alttritoſgue manu radios projectague penſa 
CunAague virgineo ſparſa oblettamina ludo 

Ceu natam , prefſat gremio : caſtumque cubile 
Deſertaſque toros, & ficubi ſederit olim 
Perlegit : attonitus flabule ceu paſtor inani, 

Cui pecus aut rabies Panorum inopina leanum, 
Aut populatrices infeflavere caterve : 

Serus at ille redit, neſtatague paſcua luftrans 
Non reſponſuros ciet, imploratque 8 
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ib. 3. Ver. 137. 


Then iſſuing from the fane, ſhe took her way, 
And thinks her Dragons linger with delay: 
Impatiently ſhe laſhes on their flight, 

And ſeeks Sicilia ere ſhe loſt the fight 

Of 1za's hill; obnoxious to her tears, 


Nothing ſhe hopes, and evry thing ſhe ſears, 


So 
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So fears: the mother-bird whoſe callow young 
On a low aſhe's trembling boughs are hung: 
And while ſhe fetches food, her little breaſt 
With anxious doubts is carefully poſſeſt, 


Leſt the rude wind ſhould ſhake them from the tree, 


Or buſy boys the humble palace ſee, 
Or cruel ſerpents ſeize the tender prey, 
And bear the helpleſs children far away. 
Expos'd when Ceres ſaw th' unguarded dome, 
Their gate wide open, and an empty room, 
All huſh'd within; ſhe yielded to her fears, 
Her flowing garments mournfully ſhe tears, 
The * on her head, and rends her yelloy 
Irs: 
Her tears congeal, her voice is now no more, 
And a deep trembling ſeizes her all o'er. 
She ventures in, and through the quiet houſe 
And filent courts with ſtagg'ring paces goes ; 
And, as ſhe rolls around her heavy eyes, 
Th' unfiniſh'd purple in the woof ſhe ſpies. 
In vain the maid her heav'nly art had try'd, 
Arachne boldly had the reſt ſupply'd, 
And ſtretch'd ta filmy threads from fide to fide. 
She weeps not, nor with cries her loſs deplores, 
But kiſs'd the veſt, and dumb complainings pours; 
The rock, the wheel, and ev'ry little toy 
Which did the Virgin's ſportful hours employ, 
As her loſt Proſerpine ſhe tondly preſt 
Cloſe in her lap, and hugg'd them on her breaſt; 
Flies to her empty bed, and ev'ry place 
Where her child us'd, does the ſad mother trace. 
So looks the herdſman, when he finds the jel 
Silent of lowings and the bleating call, | 
Which wolves or nightly lions have betray'd, 
Or plund'ring ſoldiers to the camp convey d: 
Too late the groom returns, and o'er the plain 
And neighb'ring paſtures ſeeks the raviſh'd train, 
And makes his mimic eries and wonted ſound: 
in vain. 7 
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 lall give no more quorations of this Poem: But 


” 4CLAUDIAN is a Poet, whoſe writings next to 
© 07id's are admirably adapted to improve the fancy of 
© ; young Poet, and abound with a variety of ſubjects 


1 


© and kinds of Poetry, I thought after having cau- 


tioned the reader of his foible, that I could not do 


better than to dwell ſomewhat largely upon him. 


[ ſhall cloſe what I have ſaid of the Rape of Pre- 


erpine with a general reflection on Eric Potter. 


Or all the works of genius over which the Muſes 


preſide, there is nothing ſo difficult as to write a per- 


fe& Epic Poem. Even Homer and Virgil, are found 


© not exempt from faults when examined by the ſevere 
© rules of exact Criticiſm ; and yet, tho' ſome perſons 
of good taſte have reproved me as partial to Virgil, 
© whoſe conduct I have elſewhere magnified beyond 
> meaſure, I think upon good conſideration, and after 


comparing his judgment with that of all the writers 


before and after him in the Epic way, I find no cauſe 


to retract my former opinion of him, but on the con- 


© trary, it ſeems that many of his errors, as the Critics 


call them, are owing to his ſingular modeſty, and the 


great veneration he had for Homer the great Father 
| of all ſublime Poetry, whoſe vaſt arid unbounded ge- 
| nius ſeemed above that exact attention neceſſary to 


preſerve that juſt diſtribution of parts, and fine pro- 
partion they muſt bear to the whole. But as all I 


| can ſay would fall ſhort of their excellency, let us re- 


turn to CLAupiAx, whom we mult allow his 


due praiſe even in the Epic Way, when we recolle& 
what a great Interval of time paſſed between him and 


Virgil, during which the Roman Empire was conti- 


nually declining both in arts and arms; this conſide- 


ration will incline us to treat his faults more favour- 


| ably, at the ſame time that we may endeavour to avoid 
them: fince it is next to a prodigy to ſee him break- 


'f , 


l 


ing tro ſo many impediments, and riſe to a perfection 
that ſets him above moſt of the Poets that preceded 
bim, as he is infinitely beyond all that ſucceeded him 
lor many ages, p 
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Tu x reſt of his Poems are either Panegyrics g 
Invectives, with ſome Epiſtles and Epigrams. See. 
ral Critics are of opinion, that his Invectives are the 
molt perfect of al! his Writings, and that he has if 
covered in them all a ſuperior talent for Satire. Thoſe 
againſt Z1rropias and Ryfinus have ſo many admirer 
that it is hard to ſay which of the two deſerves the 
prelerence : Not to be too prolix, I ſhall content ny 
ſelf with preſenting the reader a sketch of the latter, 
in order to give ſome idea of CLaupian's invention 
in this ſpecies of Poetry, which being a mixture of 
ſatire and praiſe require an artiſt's hand. 

Tn E Poet introduces his ſubject with this reflec. 
tion, that tho' he had - hitherto doubted whether the 
world was governed by Providence, ſeeing the proſ. 
perity of wicked men, yet the downfall of that 
wicked miniſter Ryfinus now fully convinced him of 
his errour and juſtified the Gods. After an invocation 
of the Muſe, he proceeds to relate how the Fur 
Alecto being enraged at the univerſal tranquillity of 
the Roman Empire under Theods/ius I. aſſembles in 
council all the furies and plagues of Hell, and pto- 
poles to make war on the Gods. Megæra riling up, 
declares againſt this deſign, but tells them, if they 
were content to plague the lower world, ſhe had her 
felf trained up Ryfinus, who would be a fit Inftrument 
for their purpoſe. After having given his charaQer, 
ſhe propoſes to prefer him in the Imperial Court. 
The whole aſſembly applaud this propoſal, and Meger: 
breaking it up, dips her torch in the flames of the 
River Ph/egethon, and riſes up from Hell near the 
confines of 7taly and Gaul. The Sun darkens at het 
appearance, diſmal cries fill the air, and the adjacent 
countries are ſhocked with an earthquake. The Fury 
diſguiſed like an old woman haſtens to the city whiere 
Ru nus dwelt, and at firſt fight of him ſeems amazed 
to find in him a being more miſchievouſly inclined 
than her ſelf. After having reproved Rufinus for 
waſting his youth at home in obſcurity, when the 
higheſt honours wait lim abroad, ſhe tells him of the 


1 power 
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power of her magic charms ; and to convince him of 
i, ſhe transforms the houſe where he was into a 
ſplendid palace. Tempted by this prodigy and the 
promiſed glory, Rufinus declares his readineſs to obey 
the Fury's inſtructions, and fails away to Conſtanti- 
nne, where by his vile practices and ſervile adulation 
be ſoon gets preferment. The Poet goes on to de- 
ſcribe his inſatiable avarice, and the general miſery 
occaſioned by his oppreſſions; and then exſpatiates 
in praiſe of integrity and moderation, and ſets Ru- 
1s above the moſt celebrated tyrants for cruelty. 
he Poet proceeds to ſhew how Stilico was at this 
time the only ſanctuary the oppreſſed had to fly to: 
Edeſcribes his victory over the Getz, after he had by 
© his prayers obtained the aſſiſtance of Mars: Stilico 
and the God of War are repreſented as routing the 
Barbarians with equal valour. In the mean time 
Mgara exults at the miſeries which Rufinus had 
brought on the Empire by his male-adminiſtration, 
and inſults the Goddeſs of Juſtice, who ſate diſconſo- 
Plate in the palace, and bids her retire to Heaven. 
The Goddeſs telis the Fury, that Honorius was com- 
ing to reſtore peace and plenty to the ſtate, a de- 
_ of whoſe happy effects concludes the 1ſt 
© CLavDptan begins the ſecond with an account 
of Stilic's glory, who is now intruſted with the 
chief adminiſtration of affairs, and commands the 
united forces of the two empires. Oe fallen in- 
to diſgrace, and deſpairing to regain his loſt power, 
propoſes at leaſt to involve the Empire in the ſame 
tuin with himſelf; in order to which he calls in the 
| darbarous Nations, who invade the eaſtern Empire 
ſtom all parts, and lay ſiege to Conſtantinople, Whillt 
the inhabitants prepare for their defence, Rufinus 
appears pleaſed at the public calamities, and inſults 
| the people in their diſtreſs. Stilico in the mean time 
| *drances to their relief, and paſſes the Alps: But Ra- 
Anus by his intrigues extorts an order from Arcadius, 


to bid Si lico retire with the weſtern forces, and for 
| the 
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the eaſtern army to return to Conſtantinople, withyy 
attacking the Hung. Stilico obeys ; the eaſtern |, 
gions regret his departure, and enter into a cor 
racy againſt Ryfinus ; who triumphing at his havin, 
thus ſupplanted Srilico, and full of the expectation g 
being declared Cz/ar, advances with the Empery 
Arcadius to meet the army ; who, after having pai 
their duty to their prince, cloſe in upon Rafi inf 
maſſacre him. The general joy of the people on 
occaſion is deſcribed by the Poet, who repreſents He! 
itſelf as receiving Ryfinvs with horror. CLavnyy 
proceeds to deſcribe the tribunal of Minos and Rb. WM 
damanthus, and the ſeveral puniſhments of the wick, 
and relates how Rxfinus is condemned to ſuffer all th: 
united tortures of the damned, and to be thruſt dont 
into the bottom of Tartarus. 

NET to his Invectives, we are to confider fe 
veral panegyrical Poems of CLAUDIAN. Of thi 
ſort are thoſe on the 3d, 4th, and 6th Conſulſtip d 
Hensrius, and that in honour of Mallius Their 
on the ſame occaſion : The praiſes of Stilico, in thre: 
books; and two Poems, one of the Gerir, and th 
other of the Gi//onic war. The Poet has ftretched hn 
fancy to the utmoſt in theſe Poems, to found Si 
pr It is admirable to ſee in how many places is 

as drawn his character to advantage, without repe:t 
ing the ſame thoughts or images. He makes hn 
ſhine in the ſeveral relations of parent, general, hu 
band, patron, friend and ſtateſman ; and add a lui 
to every office, by his manner of diſcharging it. But 
as true praiſe is founded on truth, the Poet does nat 
borrow many ornaments from fiction, but aims 3 1 
noble unadorned manner of deſcribing the great 20. 
tions of his Hero. I ſhould be too long, were I 
dwell on the particular beauties to be met with in 
_ theſe Poems: I ſhall only take notice of a few. 

Is the Poem of the third conſulihip of Honor! 
after having deſcribed the dawn of that prince's coir 
rage in his infancy, when he comes to ſpeak of it # 
he approached to manhood, he makes the following 
noble compariſon, Ut 
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Ut les quem fulvæ matris ſpelunca tegebat 

Uberibas ſolitum paſci, cum ere ſcere ſentit 

Ungue pedes, & terga jubis, & dentibus ora; 

Jan negat imbelles epulas, & rupe relicta 

Getulo comes ire Patri, flabuliſque minari i! 
Efuat, & celfi tabo fordere juventi. Ver. 27. 


So the young lion, whom with care at home 
The tender dam had ſuckled, longs to roam: 
Now with grown claws his nervous foot diſtends, 
And down his neck the brindled mane deſcends ; 
The cave forſakes, diſdains ignoble food, 

Seeks out his fire, and roars about the wood : 
Now meditates t' invade the trembling ſtall, 

And triumphs in the ſtrongeſt heifer's fall. 


| Theodeſius the Great, the father of Honorius, had 
| gained a ſignal victory over the Barbarians that had 


© over-run all Spain; in which he ſeemed as it were 
| favoured by Providence, that raiſed a ſtrong wind, 
which blew with ſo much violence, that it turned 
© back the enemy's arrows and javelins on themſelves. 
| This circumſtance is taken notice of by the Poet in 3 


| very ſublime manner. 
| Tepropter gelidis Aquilo de monte procellis 


| Ocruit adverſas aties, revolautaque tela 

| Pertit in auftores, & turbive reppulit hatas, 

O nimium dilefe Deo ! cui fundit ab antris 

Eolus armatas hyemes; cui militat ether, 

Et conjurati veniunt ad tlaſſica venti. Ver. 93. 


For thee the North pours forth his freezing blaſt, 

And furious lays the adverſe armies waſte: 

Met by the whirlwind, back the ſpear recoils, 

Attacks his maſter, and his purpoſe foils. 

Hail, favourite of Heav'n! for whom the winds 

Arm'd with their fierceſt rage, the God unbinds 3 

The dreadful hoſt embattled fill the sky, 

And at thy fignal ſwift with ruin fly. 

| Tarr Apotheofis of Theodsfins and taking his place 
mong the Couſtellations is thus deſcribed, when 
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had ſpoke his laſt words to Stilico, to whom he n. 
commended his children. 


H 
* 
. 


Nec plura locutus, 1 
Sicut erat liguido ſignavit tramite nubes : = | 
Ingrediturgue globum Lune, limengque reliquit = 
Arcados, & Veneris clementes advolat aura. 1 
Hine Pbæbi permenſus iter, flammamgue nocenten 
Gradivi, placidumgue Fovem, Metit arce ſuprema KF © 


Algenti qua Zona riget Saturnia tractu. 

Machina laxatur cœli, rutileque pateſcunt ; 

Sponte fores ; Arctoa parat convexa Bootes, . 

Auſtrales reſerat portas ſuccinctus Orion, s 
| Invitantque novum Ndus, pendentgue vitiſin | 

Quas partes velit ille ſequi, quibus ee ſodalis 

Dignetur ſtellis, aut qua regione morari. 

O decus etherium, terrarum loria guondam, N 

Te tuus Oceanus, natali gurgite laſſum : 

Excipit. & notis Hiſpania proluit undis. ; 


Fortunate parent, primos cum detegis ortus - 
Adſpicis Arcadium, cum te proclivior urges 00 
Occiduum viſus remoratur Honorius ignem; 0 
Et quocungue vagos flectas ſub cardine curſus T 


Natorum per Regna venis, qui mente ſerena 
Maturoque regunt victas moderamine gentes, 


Sæcula qui rurſus forment melicre metallo. 
Ver. 16: 


This ſaid, the Heroe with a train of light ; 
Up to the Moon deſcrib'd his radiant flight ; 
Then takes his courſe, fair Venus ſtar to find; 

His next eſſay leaves Mer:ury behind: 

Thence to bright Pfæbu paths he wings his way, 
Advancing meets hot Mar deſtructive ray; 

Feve's milder ſphere, ſtill ſoaring upwards, paſt, 

And in cold Saturn's orbit reſts at laſt. N 

Mean while, the heav'nly portals ſpreading wide, 
Admit him with glad welcome on each ſide: 
Bootes with his Wane the North unfolds ; 
The Southern gate Orion waiting holds; 


Eich 
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Each Conſtellation him invites to. ſhare 

Their glories, and æthereal honours wear: 

Each clime each region courts the Heroe's ſtay, 

Each ſtar officious ſtrives to clear the way. 

O thou, bright ornament to Heav'n aſſign'd, 

As once on Earth the pride of human-kind, 

With native ſtreams th' Atlantic meets thy beams, 

And Spaniſh waters lave thy wearied limbs: 

Thrice happy parent, whole firſt courſe diſplays 

Thy beams on thy Arcadius, and ſurveys 

Thy lov'd Honorius with flow ſetting rays : 

Still as through various climes thy orbit roves, 

O'er diſtant regions correſponding moves, | 

Through their wide realms thou go'ſt, whoſe u 
right ſway | 

Has taught a world ſubmiſſive to obey. 

By them ev'n vanquiſh'd nations hope to find 

Peace, and a Golden Age reſtore mankind. 


Is the fourth Conſulſhip, Honorius and Arcadius 


| when aſſociated by their Father to the Empire, are 
compared to Caſtor and Pollux Theodofins is de- 
ſeribed as returning in Triumph with his two ſons in 
the chariot with him. 


Letior augurio genitor, natiſgue ſuperbus 
Jan paribus duplici fultus conſorte redibat, 
Splendebatgue pio complexus pignora curru. 
Had aliter ſummo gemini cum patre Lacones 
Progenies Ledæa ſedent ; in utrogque relucent 
Frater, utroque joror ; fimili Chlamys effluit aur; 
Stellati pariter erines : juvat ipſe Tonantem 
Error, & ambigue placet ignorantia matri. 
Eurotas propries diſcernere neſtit alumns. 

Ver. 203. 
At this fair omen their exulting ſire 
Feels a new ſpring of joy his breaſt inſpire, 
With ſecret pride their growing virtue views, 
In each ſo equal, he can neither chuſe. 
Grac'd with theſe partners of his crown and fame, 
Triumptant in his car che Heroe came. 

Such 
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Such Foeve himſelf appear d, when by his {ide 
Caſtor and Pollux ſtood, fair Leda's pride. 

In each the brother and the filter ſhine, 

Their golden robes alike and hair divine : 
Ambiguous error from their likeneſs flows, 
Ev'n old Eurotas no diſtinftion knows: 

Their dubious mother views the pleaſing cheat, 
And Fove himſelf ſmiles at the fair deceit, 


Theods/ins's advice to Honorius in the ſame Poem 
is full of the nobleſt ſentiments, and the beſt inſtruc. 
tions how a Prince ſhould govern his People, and ſhey 
the great liberty of the Poet and docility of the Prince 
to whom they are addreſſed, 

Bur inſtead of ſingling out any more paſſages 
from theſe Poems, I ſhall conclude this Poet's life 
with part of his Epithalamium on Honorius and Ma. 
ria, which is perhaps the compleateſt Poem that was 
ever written on this ſubject: and I chuſe to do ſo, 
becauſe it has been very happily tranſlated by Mr. 
Euſden; ſo that both the art and genius of the 
ae may appear with advantage even to the Eng/if 
reader. | 


Mons latus Tonium Cypri preruptus rbumbrat 
Indius humano greſſu, Phariumgque cubile 
Proteus & ſeptem deſpectat cornua Nili : 

Hunc neque candentes audent veſtire pruing, 
Hunc wenti pulſare timent, hunc lædere nimbi: 
Luæuriæ Venerique vacat: pars atrior anni 

 Exulat, æterni patet indulgentia veris. 

In campum je fundit apex : hunc aurea ſepes 
Circuit, & fulve defendit prata Metallo. 
Mulciber, ut perhibent, his oſcula conjugis emit 
Manibus, & tales uxorinus obiulit arces. 
Intus rura micant, nænibus que ſubdita nullis 
Perpetuum florent, Zephyro contenta colons : 
Umbraſumque nemus, quo non admittitur ales, 
Nt probet ante ſuos Diva ſub judice cantus. 

Qu placuit, fruitur ramis ; gue vitta recedit. 
Vivunt in Venerem frondes, omniſque viciſſim 
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© Felix arbor amat : nutant ad mutua palme 


 Federa ; populo ſuſpirat populus iffu ; 


Et platani platanis, alnoque afſivilat alnus. 

* Labuntur gemini fontes : hie dulcis, amarts 
* Alter, & infuſis corrumpunt nella venenis. 

* Unde Cupidineas armavit fama ſagittas. 
Mille pharetrati ludunt in margine fratres, 
© Ore pares, habitu fimiles, gens mollis amarum : 
* Hu Nymphe pariunt : illum Venus aurea ſolum 
Edidit : ille Dess, cæ lumque & ſidera cornu 
ſemperat, & ſummos dignatur figere reges. 

Hi plebem feriunt: nec cætera Numina deſunt. 
Hic habitat nullo conſtricta licentia nodo, 

Et flecti faciles ire, vinoque madentes 

Excub iæ, lachrymeque rudes, & gratus amantum 
Pallor, & in primis titubans audacia furtis, 
Tucundique metus, & non ſecura voluptas ; 

Et laſciva volant levibus perjuria pennis : 

Hos inter petulans alta cervice juventas 
Excludit ſenium luco : procul atria Dive 
Permutant radios, ſylvaque ob/tante vireſcunt. 
Lemnius bæc etiam gemmis exſtruxit & auro, 
Aumiſtens artem pretio, trabibuſgue Smaragdis 
Sappeſuit caſas hyacinthi rupe columnus : 
Beryllo paries, & Taſpide lubrica ſurgunt 
Limina, deſpectuſgue ſolo calcatur Achates. 

In medio glebis redo/entibus area dives 

Prebet odoratas meſſes: hic mitis amoi, 

Hic caſiæ mature jeges, Pancbaia ſurgunt 
Cinnama, nec ficca frendeſcunt vimina caſto, 
Tardaque ſudanti prorepunt baljama lig no. 

Nuo poſtquam delapſus amor, longaſque peregit 
Penna vias; alacer paſſugue ſuperbior intrat. 
Ceſariem tunc forte Venus ſubnixa coruſco 
Hngebat ſulis, dextra levaque ſorores 

Stabant Ilaliæ : largos har neftaris imbres 
Irrigat ; hac morſu numero dentis eburno 
Multifidum diſcrimen arat : ſed tertia retro 
Dat varias nexus, & juſto dividit orbes 
Ordine, neglectam partem /tudioſa *elinguens ; 
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Plus error dicuit: ſpeculi nec vitltus egabat 
Judicio: fimilis tecto monſ/tratur in omni, 3 
Et rapitur guocungue videt ; dum fingula cernit, h 
Seque probat, nati venientis conſpicit umbranm, 
Ambroſioque ſinu puerum complexa frerocem. 

In the fam'd Cyprian iſle a mountain ſtands, 
That cafts a ſhadow into diftant lands : 

Acceſs in vain by human feet is try'd, 

Its loty brow looks down with noble pride 

On bounteous Mie thro! ſeven wide channels (pred, 
And ſees old Proteus in his ooy bed. 

Along its ſides no hoary froſts preſume 

To blaſt the myrtle ſhrubs, or nip the bloom. 
The winds with caution ſweep the riſing flow'r;, 
While balmy dews deſcend and vernal ſhow'rs. 
The rolling Orbs no wintry horrors bring, 
'Fix'd in th' indulgence of eternal ſpring. 
Unfading ſweets in purple ſcenes appear, 

And genial breezes ſoften all the year. 

The nice luxurious ſoul uncloy'd may rove 


_ Kc 


_— 


From pleaſures {till to circling pleaſures move, 
For endleſs beauty kindles endleſs love. 

The mountain, when the ſummit once you gin, 
Falls by degrees, and finks into a plain, 
Where the pleas'd eye may flow'ry meads behold 
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Enclos'd with!branching oar, and hedg'd with God?! A 
Or where large crops the gen'rous glebe ſupplies, WF © 
And yellow harveſts, unprovok'd, ariſe : Si 
For by mild Zephyrs fan'd, the teeming ſoil Ss 

' Yields ev'ry grain, nor asks the peaſant's toil. . 
Theſe were the bribes, the price of heav'nly charm: H 
- Theſe Cytherea won to Vulcan's arms: Vi 
For ſuch a bliſs he ſuch a gift beſtow'd, A. 
The rich, th' immortal labours of a God. A. 
A ſylvan ſcene, in ſolemn ſtate diſplay'd, U. 
Flatters each feather'd warbler with a ſnade; W 
But here no bird its painted wings can move, Bo 
Unleſs elected by the Queen of Love: Ha 
E'er made a member of this tunefu! throng, Fe: 
She hears the ſongſter, and approves the long. Wi 


Tix 
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E The joyous victors hop from ſpray to ſpray, 
The vanquiſh'd fly with mournful notes away. 
F Branches in branches twin'd compoſe the grove, 
And ſhoot, and ſpread, and bloſſom into love. 
© The trembling palms their mutual vows repeat, 
And bending poplars, bending poplars meet. 
E The diſtant plantanes ſeem to preſs more nigh, 
And to the ſighing Alders, Alders ſigh. 
| Blue heav'ns above them ſmile, and all below 
| Two murm'ring ſtreams in wild meanders flow; 
© This mix'd with gall, and that like honey ſweet, 
E But ah! too ſoon th' unfriendly waters meet. 
Steep'd in theſe ſprings (if verſe belief can gain) 
The darts of Love their double pow'r attain : 
Hence all mankind a bitter ſweet have found, 
A painful pleaſure, and a grateful wound. 
Along the graſſy banks in bright array 
Ten thouſand little loves their wings diſplay. 
| Quivers and bows their uſual ſport proclaim, 
| Their dreſs, their ature, and their looks the ſame *© 
| Smiling in innocence, and ever young, 
And tender as the Nymphs from whom they ſprung 
For Venus did but boaſt one only ſon, 
And roſy Cupid was that boaſted one: 
He uncontrol'd thro? heav'n extends his ſway, 
And Gods and Goddeſſes by turns obey. 
Or if he ſtoops, on earth great princes burn, 
| dicken on thrones, and wreath'd with lawrel mourn, 
| Tl inferior pow'rs o'cr hearts inferior reign, 

And pierce the rural fair or homely ſwain. 
| Hete Love's imperial pomp is ſpread around, 
Voluptuous liberty that knows no bound, 
| And ſudden ſtorms of wrath, which ſoon decline, 
| And midnight watchings o'er the fumes of wine: 
Unartful tears and hectie looks, that ſhow 
With filent eloquence the lover's woe: 
Boldneſs unfledg'd, and to ſtol'n raptures new, 
Half trembling ſtands, and ſcarcely dares purſue 
Fears that delight, and anxious doubts of joy, 
Which check our ſwelling hopes, but not deftroy 3 
vt, II. H And 
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And ſhort-breath'd vows, forgot as ſoon as made 

On airy pinions flutter thro the glade. ; 

Youth with a haughty look and gay attire, 

And rolling eyes that glow with ſoft deſire, 

Shines forth, exalted on a pompous ſeat, 

While ſullen cares, and wither'd age retreat, 
Now from afar the palace ſeems to blaze, 

And hither would extend its golden rays; 

But by reflexion of the grove is ſeen 

The Gold ſtill varied by a waving green; 

For Mulciber with ſecret pride beheld 

How far his skill all human art excell'd ; 

And grown uxorious, did the work deſign 

To ſpeak the Artiſt and the Art divine, 

Proud columns tow'ring high, ſupport the franc, 

That hewn from Hiacynthian quarries came: 

The beams are em'ralds, and yet ſcaree adorn 

The ruby walls on which themſelves are born, 

The pavement, rich with veins of agate, lies, 

And ſteps, with ſhining jaſpers, ſlip'ry riſe. 
Here ſpices in parterres promiſcuous blow, 

Not from Arabia's fields more odours flow. 

The wanton winds through groves of Caſſia ply, 

And ſteal the ripen'd fragrancies away. 

Here with its load the mild Amomum bends, 

There Cinnamon in rival ſweets contends. 

A rich perfume the raviſh'd ſenſes fills, 

While from the weeping tree the Balm diſtills. 
At theſe delightful bow'rs arrives at laſt 

The God of Love, a tedious journey paſt ; 

Then ſhapes his way to reach the fronting gate, 

Doubles his majeſty, and walks in ſtate. 

It chanc'd, upon a radiant throne reclin'd, 

Venus her golden treſſes did unbind : 

Proud to be thus employ'd, on either hand 

Th' 1dalian ſiſters, rang'd in order, ſtand. 

Ambroſial eſſence one beſtows in ſhow'rs, 

And laviſhly whole ſtreams of Nectar pours. 

With Iv'ry combs another's dextrous care, 


Or curls, or opens the diſhevel'd hair ; | 
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A third, induſtrious, with a nicer eye 

Inſtructs the ringlets in what form to lie: 

Yet leaves ſome few, that not ſo cloſely preſt, 
Sport in the wind, and wanton from the reſt. 
Sweet negligence, by artful ſtudy wrought, 

A graceful error, and a lovely fault. 

The judgment of the glaſs is here unknown, 
Here mirrors are ſupply'd by ev'ry ſtone. 
Where'er the Goddeſs turns, her image falls, 
And a new Venus dances on the walls. 

Now while ſhe did her ſpotleſs form ſurvey, 
Pleas'd with love's empire and almighty ſway, 
She ſpy'd her ſon, and fir'd with eager joy, 
Sprung forwards and embrac'd the fav'rite boy. 


Tait 
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Of the Riſe and Progreſs of the Gre 
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| H E politeſt nations of antiquity have ala! 

confidered Dramatic Poetry as a very elegant: 

and inſtructive branch of their public diver 

ſions. In order therefore to trace it from its origins, 

let us begin by a ſhort enquiry into the nature of tho 
Public entertainments among them. 

Tu wiſeſt nations have always thought it exp* 
dient, to preſerve the memory of ſignal Victories, t 
other remarkable inſtances, as they imagined, of th 
divine favour, by ſolemn feſtivals appointed at certall 
ſeaſons, in honour of the Deity, whoſe . 


3 
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(hat time they were deſirous to commemorate. Theſe 
© religious Rites were the objects of the magiſtrate's 
| recaliar care, and were generally accompanied by 
ſuch ſports and entertainments as were ſuitable to the 
nie and. inclination of the people. The greateſt law - 
givers truly judged, that the conveniences of ſociety 
were leaſt on the commdn people's ſide, who wers 
tied down to hard labour at home, and moſt expo- 
ſed to the chance of war abroad. In order to alle- 


— 


them ſtated days of reſt and exemption from their 
© uſual labours: and by conſecrating theſe days fo ſet 
zpart, firſt to divine ſervice ; and then allowing the 
© uſe of proper exerciſes and diverſions, they gave their 
people freſh ſpirit and courage to return with cheer- 
© fulneſs to their work, and filled their minds with the 
juit ſentiments of gratitude and reve ence to thoſe 
© ſuperior powers, to whom, as they 1 d been erro- 
E neouſly taught, Ge conceived themſe es indebted 
© for the various bleſſings of life. 

Tust diverſions, that at firſt were rude and ri- 
| diculous, nay ſometimes indecent, time inſenſibly 
improved into very uſeful and pleaſing entertain- 
ments; eſpecially when men of thought and leiſure 
| were openly encouraged, by the liberality of the 
$ ſtate, and care of proper magiſtrates, to exert their 
# talent in regulating and poliſhing theſe public ſchools 
of inſtruction. As honourable as this appellation 
may ſeem, the Greek ſtage will deſerve it, though 
| in its beſt ſtate it might labour under ſome irregula- 
rities and defects: Yet there it was, that the gene- 
tous principle of liberty and juſtice, , of piety and 
compaſſion, and indeed of every ſocial virtue, were 
| recommended in the molt authorized and agreeable 
manner. The fate of tyranny and the puniſhment 
| of vice, was ſet forth in terrible examples drawn 
citefly from the hiſtory of their anceſtors, or of the 
3 ſtates. This was the buſineſs of Tra- 
gedy, while Comedy ridiculed and ſtrongly expoſed 
ge abſurdities and follies of private life, Comedy 
| G 3 indeed 


© viate theſe hardſhips, thoſe excellent men appointed 
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indeed was for a long time too bitter, and levelled n 
Particular perſons, and therefore was in time reftriy 
ed: Vet it well deſerves our notice, that it was ny 
thoroughly reformed, 'till about the time of 4x. 
ander the Great, when the ſtates of Greece had u. 
ined nothing but the ſhadow of their former liber, 
having loft all their glory in a poor ſubjection to thy 
arbitrary will of the Macedonian Princes. 
TL a1s js a general account of the ſtate of the Gr 
Stage. The particular ceremony to which Dramati 
Poetry owes its riſe, was the feaſt of Bacchus. Thy 
eccaſion of ſacrificing a he-goat to this God, is thy 
related. When Bacchus had found out the method d 
Planting and cultivating vines, and making wine, hy 
communicated the ſecret to /carius, who was then 
ſovereign of a ſmall territory in Attica. One dy 
Icarius having taken a goat, that was gnawing hy 
vines, and devouring his grapes, he juſtly looked up 
on this creature as a profeſſed enemy to Baccbul 
and accordingly ſlew the goat as an agreeable victin 
to that God, or rather ſacrificed the miſchievous ani- 
mal to his own reſentment. 'The neighbours were 
invited to partake of his joy; who growing merty 
with wine, began- to dance round the altar, finging 
the praiſes of the Deity who had given them ſo plex 
fant a liquor. The whole company were ſo well plez- 
ſed with the ceremony, which at the ſame time they 
looked upon as a ſolemn act of Religion, that it wa 
reſolved by common conſent to celebrate it annual 
with ſongs and dances in honour of Bacchus. The 
time pitched upon was.their vintage, whence it wat 
called ꝰ Tar copy, the Song of the Vintage; and from 
the Goat that was ſacrificed, Tracepr, or the Song if 
the Goat. f 
Wu Theſeur had brought the diſperſed inhabi- 
tants of Attica to live together in Athens, the people 
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carried 


8 
\, Married this ceremony thither with them, and began 
* celebrate it in the city, near the temple of Bac- 


415, In time their beſt Poets became concerned on 
hy: this occaſion, and by their compoſitions in honour of 
* Wpichus, diſputed the prize of Poetry. Afterwards 
2 it was celebrated by a large chorus of muſicians with 
8 ſongs and dances, and the execution of the ſolem- 
—* nity was removed from the Temple of Bacchus to the 
„un, but the God had the Goat ſtill ſacrificed to 
5 him; and now the hymn began to be more particu- 
' Jarly diſtinguiſhed at Athens by the name of Tragedy. 


The like ceremony, but more grofly executed, con- 
tinged to be obſerved in the country villages, whence 
lit derived the name of Comedy, which ſignifies a 
E village ſong. Thus began the diſtinction of the twg 


J Poems, that at firſt were one and the ſame thing, 
1 from the different places where they were executed, 
» This account is agreeable to what P/utarch, Atbenæus, 


© Donatus, and others give of this matter. | 
W have ſeen how the Greet Drama is founde 
© on the feaſt of Bacchus. Before we proceed to en- 
| quire into the ſeyeral ſteps of its improvement, the 
Mowing plain and elegant account of that rural ſo- 


ennie from 775 20lus, will agrecably confirm whas 
' us been faid above of its rude beginning. 


Agricola aſſiduo primum laſſatus aratro 
Cantavit certs ruſtica verba pede, 

Et ſatur arenti primum eſt modulatus avens 
Carmen, ut ornatos duceret ante Deos. 

Agricola & minio ſuffuſus, Bacche, rubenti 
Primus inexperta duxit ab arte cboros. 


Lib. 1. El. Te 


The cheerful clowns from labour free rehearſe 
Their aukward ſongs in rude unpoliſh'd verſe ; 
In honour of their Gods with chaplets crown'd, 
From ill-tun'd pipes the hollow notes reſound. 
With belly fall, and face beſmear'd with red, 
Theſe artleſs husbandmen their chorus led, 
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Ir is natural to ſuppoſe that the genius of ſome! 
theſe country fellows, thus merrily aſſembled, might 
prompt them to give a little turn and harmony 1 
their extempore ſong ;- which being reliſhed by ti, 
company, others might thereby be induced to 2. 
tempt the ſame at the next feſtival. Thus they beg 
to ſtudy the graces of language on theſe occaſion; 
which muſt inſenfibly acquire ſome ornaments thy 
diſtinguiſhed it from the common manner. He thi 
accompanied the ſong with his pipe, may be ſuppoſe 
to have endeavoured to excel in proportion as bi 
diligence was applauded. The merriment conclude 
with dancing, and jeſting on each other. When this 
practice of the country had been carried, as has ben 5e 
faid, to Athens, there aroſe ſome perſons, though a IM * 
yet hardly known by the name of Poets, who under, 
took to compoſe proper hymns for the ſolemnity, ji 
After this they added ſome ſatirical ſtories, which ther WF © 
rehearſed themſelves to divert the people. TW 
might give riſe to what was afterwards called the $4 
tirica Poefes of the Greeks, | 

Tu Dionyſia or feafts of Bacchus were celebn- 
ted at Athens three times a year, which anſwer 0 
our March, April, and Fanuary ; and the Panat!:. Wi «7 
naics in Auguſt, It was at theſe ſeaſons that PER 
were acted, | : 

Theſpis, who flouriſhed in the 61ſt Olympiad, „n 
bout 530 years before CMR IS 1, was the firſt dt 


attempted a farther improvement: He made up: Wh 
kind of company, whom he choſe out of the chorus, b 
and taught them to act on a ſtage; though his was iſ 

nothing but a cart, with which he and his company ; 
went about from one village to another. The enter. B 
tainment was partly the rehearſal of ſome remzrkabis | 
adventure of one of their heroes, to which was ad. , 
ded pleaſant ridicule on ſome of the company. IT 
whole at firſt ſeemed only deſigned to relieve the chorus, g 


who were tired inceſſantly with ſinging the prails 1 
ef Bacchus and Ceres. Theſpis finding his contrivance e 
fucceed beyond expectation, poliſhed his * iT 
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© { that ſome of his laſt pieces are ſaid to have been 
© tolerably dramatical : that and the farcical entertain- 
| ment that was added to it, met with ſuch applauſe 
where ever he went, that Seen thought fit to reſtrain 
| him by law, as fearing it might tend to debauch the 
ople's minds, and divert them too much from their 


: uſual labours. It ſeems probable, that Theſpis was 


© for exhibiting his medleys at all times, which the 
© magiſtrate prudently thought fit to confine to certain 
ſeiſons. However, this gave a check to that progreſs 
© Theſpis might otherwiſe have made in improving the 
Drama; which, tho' he had made very conſiderable 
adrances, wanted many eſſential improvements. One 
| perſon ſeems to have ſpoke ſeveral parts in his pieces: 
and thus we find among the Romans at firſt, that Li- 
rius Andronicus ated his pieces alone. But ſtill The/- 
© pi: has the honour to be counted the father of the 
© Greek Tragedy. 


Ienvtum Tragice genus invenifſe Camente 
Dicitur, & plauſtris vexifſe poemata Theſþis, 
ue canerent agerentque peruncti fæcibus ora. 
| Hos. de Arte Poet. 


| Theſpis therefore added three things to Tragedy; the 
Dialogue, that was compoſed on ſome heroic ſubject, 
| and declaimed by an actor diſt'n& from the chorus; 
| the diubing the faces of his actors with the lees of 
vine for a diſguiſe ; and zdly, the uſe of the cart, by 
way of ſtage, to diſtinguiſh and ſeparate them the 
beiter ſrom his audience. 
| E/cbylus, who made a farther progreſs in impro- 
ung Tragedy, was born in the 4th year of the 63d 
Olympiad, He had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his va- 


bur in the battles of Marathon, Salamis, and Pla- 


te; but Nis genius to Poetry gave him a much 


| greater reputation. Panſanias ſays, (in Atticis) that 


| while Aſchylus was yet a youth, Bacchus had warned 
him ina dream to write Tragedies. He had formed his 
| genius by the ſtudy of philoſophy and reading Homer's 
works, which the Greeks now began to conſider as 

H 5 the 
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the beſt foundation both of Tragedy and Comeg, 
LEjcbylus laid aſide the old raillery and buffoon file 
formed his ſubje& upon a regular plan, to which hy 
made the dances of his chorus ſubſervient ( 4; 
neus, Lib. 1. Deipnoſophift.) which now became u 
gular actors, and added another interlocutor to th; 
one Theſpis had introduced. The magiſtrates ſo 
became ſenſible of the uſefulneſs of theſe improve. 
ments, and granted him all neceſſary privileges ad 
Engouragement. Part of the public money that wy 
applied for exhibiting the public games, began to be 
appropriated to the decorations of the Theatre : Ani 
about this time Agatharchus a skilful architect, h 
the direction of Z#/chylus applied himſelf to make 
many theatrical improvements, in the ſcenes, Cc. d 
which he afterwards publiſhed a treatiſe (Y/itruviu, 
L. 7. Præf.) A#/chylus was the firſt who found ou 
the true ſtile of Tragedy, which according to * N 
 tilian, Ini. Lib. 10. Cap. 1. he ſometimes affected 
to a fault; and ſo much did the Athenians honour hi 


memory and eſteem his writings, that afterwards they WF 
by a public decree gave the Poets leave to reviſe hs WF 1 
pieces, which often wanted poliſhing and a greater i 
correctneſs of ſtile, and then to bring them on tte , 


ſtage ; ſo that he gained the prize of Poetry agalt . 
many years after his death: And it was cuſtomary ˖ 


for boys to come with branches of myrtle in their : 
hands, and repeat his verſes at their moſt elegant ei- 
tertainments: and Ptolomy Euergtes gave the Alle. 0 
nians fifteen talents for the —_— copy of his works, Wi Þ 
for which we have no leſs authority than Gale t 


LEſchylus is ſaid to have been ſo very pathetic and ˖ 
ſuccelsful in painting diſtreſs, that he never failed ; 
making his audience ſhare the grief he repreſents, 
But his machinery was ſometimes rather too violent; 
as when in his Eumenides, to the great terror of the 


® Tragedias primum in lucem e ſchylus pretulit, ſublimis 6 
gravis, & grandilequus ae ad vitium, pw qued correflas | 
jut fabulas in certamen deferre poſterioribus Poetis Atbenierſa a 
permiſere, ſuntque to modo multi coronat i. — 
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| female part of his audience, he filled the ſtage with a 


chorus o 


f fifty furies: this was found ſo dreadful, 
that from that time forward the number of the chorus 


was not allowed to exceed fifteen. He alſo masked 
© his actors, dreſſed them in a long flowing garment, 
and taught them to walk in the buskin, that they 
© might perſonate the characters of heroes with more 
| decency. Horace takes notice of moſt of theſe cir- 


© cumſtances. 


Poſt bunc per ſonæ palleque repertor honeſte 
Aſcbylus, & modicis inſtravit pulpita tignis, 
Et docuit magnumgue logui, nitique Cothurno. 

| De Arte Poet. 


Accorpine to Plutarch, LE/chylus uſed to ani- 


© mate his vein with wine, before he ſate down to 
compoſe. He died in the Goth year of his age, the 
ch year of the 78th Olympiad, from the building of 
| Reme 281, before Chriſt 463. 


Sophocles was born the 2d year of the 71ſt Olym- 


piad, 492 before Chriſt. He, in conjunction with 
| Euripides, brought Tragedy to its perfection in Greece; 


added a third, and ſometimes a fourth interlocutor, 


in the dialogue, and left nothing to be deſired either 


in the ſtile, the ſentiments, character, or diſpoſition 
of the ſubjet. He likewiſe introduced the cuſtom 
of oppoſing one Tragedy to another, in the conten- 
tion for the prize, whereas before there were either 
three called Trilagia, or four Tetralogia, the 4th being 
a ſatirical piece. When he was 65 years of age, he 


| commanded ſome forces jointly with Pericles. The 


Poets uſed themſelves to teach their actors to declaim 
their parts, but his voice was ſo weak, he was forced 
> get others to inſtruct them. He lived to go years 
of age. 


Euripides was born the firſt year of the 75th Olym- 
piad. * © vintilian ſeems to prefer him to Suphocler, 
and 


Ii, in ſermone (quod ipſum reprebendunt, quibus grawitas & 
Ktburnus & onus Sopboclts videtur 7 ſublimior) magis accedit 
Waterio generi; & ſententijs denſus, 


in tis que a ſapientibus 
tradita 
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and particularly obſerves, that Menander ſtudied 2 
imitated him. He was called the Philoſopher of th 
Poets; and his intimacy with Sacrates was fo gre; 
that it was commonly reported, that Philoſopher 2. 
fiſted him in writing his Tragedies. Euripides died 
the ſame year with Sophoc/es, being 75 years old 
But I need not dwell on the merit of theſe two ce. 
lebrated Poets, whoſe works were the models of 20 
the Tragic writers after them, both Greeks and Roman; 
LeT us now take a ſhort view of the degrees ty 
which Comedy was improved, It lay for ſome time 
confounded with the old chorus and village medley, 
*till, when Aſchylus had made ſuch great improve- 
ments in Tragedy, ſome Poets began to conceive, 
that, by imitating his conduct, they might make Co- 
medy a regular work diſtin& from the Chorus of Ba: 
chus ; which, they afterwards laid afide, not adapting Wi 
it to their Poem, as had been done in Tragedy. But WM 
we find ſome very whimfical chorus's in Ari/tophaner's b 
Camedies, as of clouds, frogs, c. In Ariſtatlei e 
time, Comedy was not yet perfect: Menander intro» 
duced the new Comedy ſome years after. his death. 
ArTerR Lyſander had taken Athens, he ſet up tht 
government of the thirty Tyrants there; and 'til then 
the old Comedy had continued, The ſubjects of thels 
Comedies ware often not feigned but real, at leaſt the 
principal circumſtinces were ſo: the whole being 
ſevere and ingenious invective, and ſatyrical repreſen- 
tation of the vices of the greateſt men in the ſtate, 
whoſe very names the Poets had the courage to men- 
tion. That this liberty might be abuſed, appears from 
what Szxrates ſuffered by the ſcurrilous wit of Ari» 
Fhanes; and the noble patience of the Philoſopher 
on this occaſion, is very well known. The acton 


c wr »ÞY CY OW _ mA 


— 


tradita ſunt, pene ipfis par, & in dicendo ac reſpondends cuilibei 
trum, jo amd "x diſerti, comparandus 2 de ven 
cum omnibus mirus, tum in iis qui miſeratione conſtant faciia 
precipuus, Hunc & admiratus maxime eft, ut ſape teftatur, & 
ſteutus, quarquam in opers diverſo, Menauder, Init. Lid. 5. 
vp. 1, | 

| maik 


„ 


R 


* 
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5 mazks imitated mens countenances to the life. Yet 
© © ſtrongly were the old Athenians poſſeſſed with the 


generous love of liberty, that nothing but tyranny 


© attempted to reſtrain. this extraordinary liberty of the 


ſage: perhaps it might occaſionally prove a good 


| curb on the conduct of their great men, ſince it is 
E atherwiſe unaccountable how ſo polite and wiſe a peo- 
ple ſhould have endured it ſo long. But it ſoon diſ- 
| pleaſed the thirty Tyrants, whoſe conduct could not 
bear examination, and would endure no cenſure, 
© limachus one of them, made a ſevere Decree, that 
$ forbid the Actors naming perſons on the ſtage. This 
put the Poets under a neceſſity of uſing feigned names: 
$ but ſtill the characters of the perſons pointed at were ſo 
| well drawn, that it was impoſlible for ſo intelligent an 
F audience to miſtake them; and this was called the mid- 
dle Comedy. It flouriſhed till Alexander the Great; who, 
having overthrown the united forces of Greece at the 


battle of Cheronea, and by the terror of the deſtruction 


of Thebes, forced the Greeks to ſubmit to his yoke, 


commanded that the liberties the Poets took, ſhould 
be farther reſtrained. It ſeemed as if that proud fon 
of Ammon feared the Wit of a.people, whoſe arms he 
deſpiſed. Upon this order aroſe the new Comedy, 


| which now became a general imitation of common life. 
| Menander, Terence's model, brought it to the. higheſt 


perfection it was thought capable of receiving. Four 


| of Terence's Plays are confeſſed tranſlations from him, 


and fo are ſome of P/autus's: and the greateſt Raman 


in arts and arms allowed the African but half the genius 


of the Greek. We have only a few fragments remaining 
of the many excellent pieces Menander wrote, which 
xereckon'd to have amounted to 109 in all. The loſs 


| of them is one of thoſe injuries, which time and the 


barbarous nations, if not rather the fooliſh bigottry of 
Monks, has done the commonwealth of learning. 
WI have already ſaid ſomething of the ſatyrical pie- 


ces. Pratinas was the firſt, who made any ſacceſsful 


attempts this way: he flouriſh'd about the 70'* Olym- 
pad, We may here take occaſion to obſerve, that du- 
| ring 
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ring the feaſt of Bacchus, the Poets uſed to exhibit ſoꝶ 


dramatic pieces the ſame day, and on the ſame ſubjea; 4 
as the adventures of LU, the anger of Achilles, k. 4 
The laſt of the four was a ſatyrical piece. This cuſtom,z MW as 
we have obſerved, continued' till Sophocles got it altered, WE f 
Tus have we taken a ſummary view of the rie 55 
and progreſs of the Greek Stage. The Roman, which 2 
is more immediately the ſubject of our preſent enquiry, r 
comes next to be conſidered. : * 
SECT. 1. * 

Of the Ro MAN DRAMA. be 


T HE occaſion that introduced ſcenic games among WW g 
; that grave people, Livy has related to the follow. WF 1, 
ing purpoſe. 1 
THz city being ſorely afflicted with the plague, le 
after having conſulted the ſacred books, the ſenate WW 
decreed, that ® Players ſhould be ſent for out of Tat 5 
ny; and upon this account Scenic Games were firſt ex- WF 4; 
hibited at Rome, after ſeveral other vain attempts to p- 
peaſe the anger of the Gods, and leſſen the violenceo! Wt 
the ſickneſs. This happened in the year of Rome 302, 
above a hundred years before Livius Andrenicus brought 
a regular Play on the ſtage, in imitation of the Ge 
whoſe Theatre had already attained its greateſt per- 
fection. 1 Livy goes on to obſerve, that till this 
time, 392, the Romans had no other diverſions, but 
the ſhews and exerciſes of the Circus. That war 
like People had as yet found no leiſure to think df 
the more refined diverſions of the mind. Theſe 
| Tujcan 


* 
1 2 


They were only Dancers on a Stage. 

TT. Sulpitio Petico, C. Liciene Stolone 16 ener peftilentia 
Fuit ; ea nibil dignum memoria aclum, niſi quod pacis Denm esp. 
ſcenda cauſa tertio tum peſt conditam urbem Lefiſternium fu: 
& cum vis morbi nec bumanis conſiliis, nee ope divind levarttur, 
vicłis ſuperſi:tione animis, Ludi quagque ſcenici nova res belliciſ 
Pepulo, nam circi medo ſpectaculum fuerat ; inter alia caleſts 114 

acamina inſtituti dicuntur. Cæterum parwva quoques ut principid 
Ferms emnia, & ea ipſa peregrina res fuit; Sine carmine ulls, ſit 

imitanderan 


— 
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ius actors (continues the Hiftorian) at firſt on- 5 
y danced to the flute, after their own country man- bY 

ger. Afterwards the Roman youth began to imi- 8 
ute them, making extempore verſes at the ſame time, 

in which they attempted, though groſly enough at 

bert, to rally each other. In time too, they tried to 
adapt their motions to the cadence of their words. 

The thing took preſently, and by frequent practice re- 

© ceived ſome farther improvement. Then there aroſe | | 

$ aQtors of their own, who compoſed a ſort of medley 

F (Satyras) which was ſet to muſic, and acted in a pro- 

per manner with ſuitable motions, that kept time with 

| the flutes, a rude kind of Recitativo. Some years af- 
terwards, I. Andronicus ventured to repreſent a regu- 
| lar play after this medley, himſelf acting the Play, as 

all the Poets in thoſe early times did. Being often cal- 

led upon by the audience to act ſome paſſages over a- 


© imitendorum carminum au Ludiones e Hetruria acciti, ad N- 
s bicinis 8 baud indeceros motus, more Thuſco dabant. 
| Initari deinde eos juventus, ſimul inconditis inter ſe jocularia 
| fundentes, werſibus cepere: nec abſoni & voce motus erant. Ac- 
| cepta itaque res, ſæpius uſurpando excitata, vernaculis Artificibusy 
| 9uia hiſter Thuſco verbo Ludio wocabatur, nomen hiſtrionibus indi- 
tum: qui non ficut ante Feſcennino verſu ſimilem incompoſitum te- 
mers oc rudem alternis jaciebant; ſed impletas modis Satiras, 
| deſeripto jam adiTibicinem cantu, motuque congruenti peragebant, [4 
Lis poſt aliguot annos, gui ab Satiris auſus eft primus argu- 15 
mento fabulam ſerere, idem ſcilicet, id quod omnes tum erant, — 1 
| ſurum carminum actor, dicitur, cùm ſepius revocatus wocem ob 
tudifſet, venid petitã puerum ad canendum ante Tibicinem cam 
fatuiſſet, canticum elf aliquanto magis vigente motu, quia nibil 
vici uſus impediebat. Inde ad manum cantari Hiftrionibus cape 
tam, drverbiaque tantum ipſorum woci relicta. Poſiquam lege bac 
fabularum ab riſu ae ſeluto joco res awvocabatur, & ludus in ar- 
tem paulatim verterat, juventus, biſſrionibus fabellarum actu re- 
LI,, pſa inter fe, more ant iguo, ridicula intexta ver ſibus jact i- 
fare rapit, gua inde Exodia paſtea ap pellatu; con ſertapue fabellis 
pet: ſimum Atellanis ſunt. Qucd genus Iudorum, ab Ofcis accep- 
un, tenuit juventus ;, nec ab biſtrionibus pollui paſſa . Zo in- 
flitutum manet, ut acteres Atellanarum nec tribu moveantur, G 
/ ipendia, tanguam expertes artis ludicre faciant. Inter aliarum 
parva principia rerum, ludorum quoque prima origo ponenda wiſu 
ft, ut appareret, quam ab ſano initio res in banc wvix opulentis 


vis tolerabilem inſaniam venerit. Decad. 1. L. 7. 


gain, 
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gain, and his voice growing hoarſe by it, he begay 


leave of the audience to introduce a boy inſtructed fy 
the purpoſe to rehearſe or ſing the words to the fs 
This was a relief to Andronicus, who hereupon ade; 
with more life and vigour; the actor having noi only 
the dialogue part to declaim. We ſhall explain th, 
part of the relation in the ſequel of this eſſay. 

By theſe and other regulations, of which we d 
not know the particulars, Stage-Plays became the ob. 
ject of a particular art; and the Roman youth leaving 
them (continues Livy) to the Poets and Players, con- 
tinued to act the former medleys themſelves, which 
were afterwards called Exodia, from their being 


acted at the end of the Ate//ane Plays. The 


Plays the Romans firſt learnt from the Oſci, or antient 
Tuſcans, and never admitted the Players to act a pat 
in them. And from thence came this cuſtom, which 
afterwards obtained the force of a Law, that the actor 
of thoſe Plays called Atte//ane, were never degradel 
from their tribe, as other common Players, but were 
admitted to ſerve in the wars, as if they had never a&- 
ed on the ſtage. Lipy concludes this curious account 
with the following judicious reflection. I wa 
“ willing to give the public an account of the fic? ori- 
« ginal of Scenic Games, that we may obſerve to 
* what an intolerable degree of extravagance they are 
% now brought, ſo as to become burthenſome eren to 
« the richeſt ſtates; and this from ſo ſober and religi- 
© ous a beginning.“ 

Tun Roman Dramatic Poetry was at firſt divided 
into three ſorts, ſome of which they afterwards ſubdiv'c- 
ed into diſtinct ſpecies. The three ſorts were Trage: 
dy, Comedy, and the Atellane pieces, Their Trage- 
dy was either Pa/liata ; ſo called from the Greet habit 
Pallium, which the actors wore, the characters being 
Greek; or Pretextata, from the Pretexta, the habit 
of the Roman Noblemen, in which the characters wers 
Roman. So Horace, 

Vel qui Prætextas, vel qui docuere Togatas ; 


Speaking of a Reman Tragedy and Comedy. The 7+ 
48 


Prager 


„ 
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| rata was their ſerious and gentee] Comedy, the cha- 


5 © raters being drawn from perſons of good rank, whence 
1 it bas been ſometimes called Prætextata as well as 
4 beir Tragedy. The Tega was the Roman Gown. 
l Hence Virgil. | 

i; EE Romanos rerum Dominos Gentemgue Togatam. 


* * 
the 2 


The Tabernaria or low Comedy, was fo called from 
4 WE 7:terna that properly ſignifies a Shop, thereby imply- 
hb. irg, that the characters were drawn from low life; 
1g WE therefore the Poet to ſay he would not publiſh his 
n- works declares, they ſhall be found in no ſhop and 
hon no ſhew-board, 


Ml Nulla taberna meos habeat neque pila libellos. 
„ he“ Atellane Fabulz, ſeem to have been a mix- 
7 = 1465 090 
che is an obſcure point of Criticiſm to determine juſtly, 
173 | whether the Romans had Sititical Pieces, Satrri, as Horace calls 
od them; or whether they altered their Atellane Plays, and made 
| them in imitation of the Greek Satires. The latter is the o- 
e pen of Di:medes the Grammarian : His words follow, Tert/a 
t- | ef ſpecies Fabularum Latinarum, que 4 "ivitate Oſcorum Atella, 
nt i primum capte, Atellana difte ſunt, Argumentis dictiſque 


peularibus fimiles Fabulis Græcis Satyricis. There is a third 


os 
a3 | ſpecies of Roman Comedy called Atellane, from Atella, 2 | 
goes in Tuſcary, where they firſt began to be ated; and which 1 
0 rei ſudject and pleaſantry of wit and humour are like the 1 
1e Greek fatirical Plays. The only difference (adds the Critick) is li! 
i | this, that in the Greeks Pieces were Satires or other buffoon 1 
. characters, whereas in the Atel/anes there was ſome lewd- cha- b 1 
ls rier, Perſons obſcengs us corrects this reading, and ſays it þ | 
aud be read, Perſone Oſcæ, Tirſcan Characters; which I am the 117 
4 more inclinable to admit, becauſe theſe obſcene characters are ſaid 54 
x to bave been more peculiar to the Mimes. But as one cannot i- 8 
us magine Horace would give Rules for the Satires, if the Romans #7 
e- | had none, we can have no other way to. reconcile him with p 3 
5 | Dromedes, than by ſaying, thit the Romans in time laid aide . 
' their Tuſcan characters to introduce Satires in their Atellane 4 
| Hays; which therefore muſt be conſidered as Tragi - Comedies, 8. 
8 and not as Farces, an error Horace cautions againſt at large in his 
it | Art of Poetry. It is chen to be ſuppoſed, that like the Greek 
4 lairical Play; they were compoſed on the ſame. ſubje& with 4 


| Tragedy, aſter which they might be ated. And this is particu- 
arly agreeable to the precepts which Horace gives the wr.ter of 
Satiren. Some of. thoſe writers ſeemed to have miſtaken the 
;- Wh *® charafiter of this Poem, and to have confounded all rules of. 
4 decency, 
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ture of Tragedy and Comedy, not unlike the Ge 
Satires : The Actors (as has been already hinted) wen 
generally young gentlemen, who often took the |; 
berty to retrench or add to their parts during the re. 
pron, juſt what they thought fit: 'Tho' per. 

aps this liberty may more properly be ſuppoſed to has 
been taken in the Exodia or Farces that were alway 
acted after theſe Atellane Plays. Beſides other pri. 
vileges which Livy has mentioned, in the pallizg 
above quoted, we may add this; that the audience 
could. not oblige them to unmask, an affront which 
was often put upon the other actors, though never 5 
. conſiderable. So we find Laberius a Roman Knight, 
a celebrated writer of Mimes (which were the lowet 
of dramatic entertainments, and wherein there ſeems 
to have been but one actor, who was generally the 
Author himſelf) was forced to unmask, and complains 
very handſomely of the affronts done him by Cz/ar, 
who ow'd him a grudge for his bitter railleries again 


decency, by a prepoſterous mixture of gravity and low ridicule is 
the characters, by making the Heroe. who in the Tragedy ha 
appeared with all the dignity becoming his character, in the 4- 
tellane fall into the low humour and ſtile of the Tabernarie; 
that fort of Comedy, whoſe charactets were all low and ridict- 
jous. By thus ſuppoſing the Atellane Plays and Satires in Horace! 
Art of Poetry to be the ſame thing, it may eaſily be preſumed tbu 
the dignity of the Actors, added to the great antiquity of thi 
kind of Dramatic Poem, might make 'a man of Horace's fine 
taſte, who ſtudied ſo much to improve that of his Countrymen, 
think it worth his care to reduce this entertainment to 2 more 
elegant regularity than what had been practiſed before. There is 
a Paſſage in Cicero's epiſtle to Pætus, which ſhews, that in he 
time the Poets were apt to make the Ate/lanes degenerate 109 
Mimes, by introducing obſcene characters in them; which is one 
of thoſe faults Horace would have his writer of Satires 2void; 
Nunc wenio (ſays Cicers) ad jocationes tuas : quum te ſecundun 
Oenomaum Accii, non ut olim ſolebat, Atellanum, ſed ut nunc ft. 
Mimum introduxiſti. I come now to your raillery, where after 
having cited the Oenomaus, 2 Tragedy of the Poet Accu, 
« you have made, not a true Atellane, as was former'y the cul- 
4c tom, but a perfect Mime, according to the common Practice 
& now-a-days.” The Atel/anes had a Chorus, which was whit 
farther diſtinguiſhed them from Comedies, and ſeems to argue thei 
being like the Greek ſatirical pieces» 


hin, 
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bim. This actor was ſo lightly ſhod as to appear al- 


moſt bare-foot : hence he was called P/anipes, The 


© word Mimi comes from the Greek Minde to imitate. 


There was another ſpecies of actors, who performed 
all in dumb ſhew : They were called Pantomimes. They 


© were ſo excellent in their action, that they could re- 
| rreſent entire Comedies and Tragedies, and were par- 


ticularly in vogue under the twelve Cæſars: They 


© ſtudied the moſt lively expreſſion of all the paſſions 


and ſentiments by their geſticulation. Bathy//us and 


Pilades were two Pantomimes ſo highly confidered in 
© the time of Auguſtus Cæſar, that all Rome was di- 


xided into factions on their account. Upon com- 


| paint of this made to him, that Emperor ſent for 
Jathyllus, and very much reproved him for being the 
© occalion of ſuch diſturbances and diviſions. The 


Player's anſwer ſpoke him a man of admirable ſenſe, 


| as well as great preſence of mind: Nothing could 
happen better for Cæſar, than that the people 
% ſhould always amuſe themſelves with the trifling 
| © diſputes of two Players.“ I leave the reader to make 
| the application. 


SECT. Ik 


Of ſome Particulars relating to the DRAMA 


of the Antients. 


2 RE were ſome circumſtances peculiar to 
. the Greek and Reman Stage, which come next. 


io be explained, viz, 


1. The Bus xi, Cothurnus. 
2, The Sock, Soccus. 

3. The Mas x, Perſona. 

4 The Cnok us. 

5- The FLVurEsS. 


Tas Buskin and Sock were ſuch eminent marks 
of diſtintion between Tragedy and Comedy, that by - 
i metaphor they are frequently made to expreſs by 

antlent 
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antient Authors the ſublime and low ſtile in all 9:4» 
compoſitions. 

Tur Buskin, Cothurnus, is thought to have ber 
a high _ boot, which by raifing the foot conſiders 
bly, made the actors appear larger than the comma 
ſize of men; ſuch as the heroes were ſuppoſed ty 
have been of old time: Beſides their flow and (olens 
ſtep, made them tread in a manner ſuitable to the 
ſtate and ſolemnity of Tragedy. 

Tae Sock was a more {light and eaſy covering fh 
the foot, and rather proper to women; ſo that thei 
being worn by the men is thought to have denote 
the inferiority of the characters in Comedy to tot 
in Tragedy: But I rather imagine, the 1:ghtneſs of 
theſe Socks might be the chief reaſon of their being 
uſed by the actors in Comedy. 

- Tre * Mask, Perſona, is very pertinently derived 
by A. Gellius ſrom perſonare to ſound through, be 
cauſe their make was ſo contrived as to alliſt the 
voice, and make it ſound with greater clearneſs and 
diſtinftion. Madam Dacier was the firſt who ob. 
ſerved in the draughts of a famous old manuſcript ef 
Terence, that the theatrical Masks of the antients were 
not made like ours; for they had not only wide 
mouths, but came over the whole head, with a kind 
of peruke or hair faſtened to them, proper to the g: 
and character of the perſon the, actor repreſentel. 
But as that learned Lady might have ſaid when i 
wee the Fable, we need not recur to theſe draughts 

r a proof of this, ſince we have the poſitive autie- 
rity of Phedrus for it. In the fable of the Fox and 
Maſque, he makes Renard exclaim, ſpeaking to tit 
mask, O quanta ſpecies cerebrum non habet! What 
fine head you have without brains! Which words cat 
with no propriety be ſaid of our common _ . 

nd 


„ — EEE — — 


® Tully de Oratore intimates, one could ſee the action of 2! 
very eyes diſtinctly through the mask. 

+ See Plin. Nat. Hift. Lib. 7. Cap. 53. where he ſpeaks c 
M. Oflius Hillarius a famous Comedian at an entertainme?* ** 
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And if the masks of the antients had not covered 
the whole head, it would have been abſurd in Phæ- 
ut to alter Eſop's manner, who relates the ſame of 
| carved head the Fox ſaw at a ſtatuary's. But that 


„ ingenious freed-man of Auguſtus was too judicious 
vob to conſider what he did; and his alteration is cer- 
n aialy for the better, becauſe of the mask's being 
de WW hollow and having nothing within it, whereas the 


carred head was ſolid at leaſt, tho' it had no brains: 
And as the theatrical masks were fitted up with great 


65 

. art to expreſs the countenance and humour of the 
1 We perſons repreſented, this paſſage of Phædrus muſt be 
oh admitted as an unqueſtionable proof of that which the 


anughts above-mentioned very happily ſerve to con- 
Firm, The wide opening of the mask at the mouth, 
not only aſſiſted the actor's voice, but according to the 
Ediferent manner of his ſtriking the lips and breath 
1. W:4zinkt a thicker or thinner plate of braſs, as the cha- 
de nder to be repreſented required, enabled him very 
much to humour his voice agreeably to his ſubject : 
ob. dere being proper artiſts to inſtruct the young actor 
of Win this management“. Such a ſtrength and good ma- 


5 made on his Birth-day, dying fi:dJenly as he was looking at the 


F muk he had that day worn, and which he ſet before him, and 
ind crowned with a garland. Is cum populo admodum placuiſſet na- 


2: WW tali die ſus, conviviumque baberet, edita cn calidam in pul- 
el 14710 pepoſeit 3 ſimulgue perſonam, u diet acceptam intuent, 
n urtnam e capite ſuo in eam tranſtulit, tali habitu rigens, nulla 
19 jenttente donec accubantium proximus tepeſcere petionem admoneret, 
ts * Qvintilian has obſerved, that the AQors had great variety of 


(9 make, which they had often changed both in Tragedy and Co- 
' medy, . L. 1. C. 1. Mayor in perſonis o ſer vat i eft apud Co- 
| meet Trapicoſque, multis enim uturtur & variis. And a little 
the er the ſame great Critic goes on to obſerve of the Masks, 
t 4 ltaque in iis, que ad ſcenam componuntur fabulis, artifices Pro- 
* wnciandi a Hau. quogue affectus mutuantur, ut fit Niobe in 


f tragedia triftis, atrox Medea, attonitus Ajax, truculentus Her- 
„ Commdiis vero preter aliam ob ſervationem qua ſerwi, 
Ind lrmer, paraſitiz ruſtiei, milites, wetuls, meritricula, ancilla, 


rer auſteri ac mites, juvenes ſeveri ac luxuriaſſ, matrone, pu- 
e le inter ſe di a le, cuj | : 

inter ſe diſcernuntur ; patet ille, cujus præcipua partes ſunt, 

fa interim concitatus, interim lenis eſt. altere erecto, altera 


ait off, cum iis quas pgunt partibus congruat, Cap. 1. Lib. 7. 
nagement 


z of cmpoſito ſupercilio: Atque id oftendere maxime Latinis aforibus 
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nagement of the voice was highly neceſſary on th 
Greek and Roman Stages. We have already (aid, they 
Plays were exhibited by the care of a proper nag. 
ſtrate, and their theatres were made to contain, not: 
{mall audience, but the greater part of the inhabitant: 
For their Plays were acted only occaſionally, at ce. 
tain feaſts, or at the funerals of great men ; whey 
they were repreſented with ſuch circumſtances q 
grandeur and magnificence as almoſt exceed the imitz 
tion of the moſt powerful ſtates at preſent. 

T x e Zdileſhip was the firſt office of diſtindicn 
among the Romans. This magiſtrate was ſurveyor d 
the publick buildings, and had the care of exhibiting 
at his own charge ſhews and games to the people. 4 
this office paved the way to thoſe of the great! 
power, which were only to be obtained by the favour 
and votes of the People, it was always exerciſed in: 
very ſplendid and liberal manner. Julius Cæſar, by 
his profuſion and munificence when ÆEdile, wherein 
he ſpent almoſt his whole patrimony, ſeems to han 
beforehand, as it were, laid out for the Dictatorſtip 
Under the Emperors, every thing of this kind wa 
performed with yet more prodigality and pomp; ſo 
that the modern Stages cannot give us any toleradls 
idea of the antient Theatres. That of Pompey the 
Great, is ſaid to have had places for 80,000 men, be- 
fides the Cavea, or Pit, which was left for the vulgar 
to ſtand in, and in which at other times all kinds cf 
Exerciſes were performed. 

No wif we conſider the extent of ſuch a Theatre, 
and the diſtance of the greater part of the audience 
from the ſtage, and that the antients ated always by 
day-light, the ſcene being always laid in the ſtreet, 0 
ſome open portico, the uſe and expediency of then 
masks will evidently appear: for the natural features 
of the face at ſuch a diſtance, and without the help 
of falſe lights, could not appear diſtinguiſhable enough 
to expreſs, in that lively manner that the antien's 
required, their ſeveral characters on the ſtage. Be- 
lides, their extream nicety to adapt the _— 
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tha I every ſeveral character, very much contributed to 


ber 
age 


5 could better imagine they ſaw the perſons repreſented 
in the play, than we can, who are ſtill apt to loſe 


the entertainment of the audience ; fince hereby they 


| the character in the player. Thus we think of Booth 
und Vill, when we ſhould only conſider Shakeſpeare's 
© Henry the VIIIth and VIth : not to mention this other 
diſadvantage of the ſame face appearing in the different 
© charaters of Prince and Pimp, Heroe and Villain, old 
© and young. Horace makes AÆſcbylus the firſt in- 
venter of masks, but they received many improve- 
ments fince. 


Tux Chorus is defined to be a company of actors, 


repreſenting ſuch an aſſembly of perſons as might 
properly be ſuppoſed preſent, where the affair ig 


F 


tranſacted. 
Taz Greek Dramatic Poets were exact obſerverz 


of the Chorus in Tragedy: but it ſeems the Poets ſoon 


found it needleſs in Comedy; the few remaining 
© Litin Tragedies that go under Seneca's name, are 
© moſt of them faulty in this reſpect, and one of them 
| has no Chorus at all. Horace gives the following 
rules for the behaviour of the Chorus. They were 
| ſometimes maids of honour, and ladies attending on 
E princeſſes, courtiers, friends, counſellors, c. The 


Chorus likewiſe juſtified ſoliloquies, or rather made 


them not ſuch : and theſe ſoliloquies and the part of 
| the Chorus we know were the nobleſt parts of the 
| Poem. The Choragus, or chief of the Chorus, muſs 


be a very good Actor, his part was ſet to the fineſt 
muſic, which accompanied his Declamation. But let 
us ſee Horace's rules. 


Aoris partes Chorus, officiumgue virile 
Defendat, neu quid medios intercinat Adu: 
Quod non propoſi to conducat & bæreat aptr. 
Ile bonis faveatgue & concilietur amicis, 

Et regat iratos, & amet peccare timentes. 

Me dapes laudet nenſæ brevis, ille ſalubrem 
Juſtitiam, legeſque & apertis otia portis ; 
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Ille tegat commiſſa: Deaſque precetur & oret, 
Ut redeat miſeris, abeat Fortuna ſuperbis. 
| De Art. Port 


Tu E meaning of this will beſt be underſtood i, 
proſe. © Let the Chorus act a part in the Play di 
« ring the acts, and be conſidered only as one Du 
*« matis Perſona ; and in the interlude ſay nothing 
& but what is agreeable to and connected with the 
“ ſubject: Let it expreſs great willingneſs to protes 
te the good, to maintain and ſupport the intereit of ity 
« friends, to pacify thoſe that are provoked to anger: 
« Tt muſt be full of love: to ſuch as abhor and con. 
« mit crimes, ſhould recommend ſobriety and ten. 
« perance ; and praiſe the excellent benefits that the 
« ſtrict obſervation of juſtice beſtows on mankind 
« Tt muſt praiſe the happy attendants of peace and 
quiet; inviolably keep the ſecrets that it is intrufed 
-« with, and earneſtly pray the Gods to recall their 
« bleſſings of proſperity and happineſs from the 
ce wicked, and mercifully to relieve the good thit 
c labour under affliction and diſtreſs.” Thus we ſet 
the Chorus was to be one continued leſſon of the 
moſt ſublime morality. | 

Ar- firſt Comedy had a Chorus as well as Tragedy, 
The licentiouſneſs of its ſatire, and the bitterneſs of 
Its raillery, ſeem to have been the occafion of its be- 
ing forbid at Athens; I ſuppoſe about the time, when 
the old Comedy was laid aſide. I have Horace for my 
Author, 

- Choruſque 
Turpiter oblicuit, ſublato jure nocendi. 


Tu x Flutes, Tibiz, are generally reckoned one of 
the obſcureſt points of antiquity z and yet withou! 
ſome idea of their uſe, the very titles of Teren' 
Plays are not to be underſtood. Horace only {35 
that during the ſimplicity of the earlieſt times, tht 
Flutes gave a ſlender ſound, having but few holes; 
but that the luxury of his age had ſo increaſed tht 


pumber of them, that it rival'd the trumpet's ſound ; 


an 
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aud chat the ſtringed inftruments, Fides, had been im- 
N proved much after the ſame manner. | 

e 7his non ut nunc orichalco vincta, tabægue 

n nala, ſed tenuis, fimplexque foramine pauce. 

du. Aſpirare & adeſſẽ choris erat utilis, atque 

„ WW Nondum ſpiſſa nimis complere ſedilia flatu. 

hae ſane popalus numerabilis, utpote parvus, 

de E /rugi, caſtuſpue, verecunduſque coibat. 

50 Poſtquam cæpit agros extendere vittor, & urben 

Ns Latior amplecti murus : vinoque diurno 

GH Platari Genius feſtis impune diebus, 

. Areſit nameriſque modijque licentia major. 

. Indoctui quid enim ſaperet, liberque laborum 

tne Ryſticus, urbano confuſus, turpis honeſto ? 

nd, dee pri ſcæ motungue & luxuriam addidit arti 

nd Tibicen, traxitque vagus per pulpita veſiem. 

el WF Sic etiam fidibas woes crevere ſeveris. 

Fu Some Commentators underſtand what is ſaid in 


n be laſt line, as meant only of the Greek Tragedies; 
ce but it is abſurd to think Horace would mention it 
ne bere, if he did not likewiſe mean it of the Roman 
Tragedies, which were accompanied ſometimes by 
jr, WK fringed as well as wind inſtruments. Dio —_— 
es, that Nero played on the harp in ſome Trage- 
e. (dies, and does not mention it as any innovation made 
en n that prince in the muſic of Tragedy. It is no- 
nous how that Emperor affected to excel in the 
| execution of all the parts of a Muſician, an Actor, 

and Poet. 
InsTEAv of giving the Reader Madam Dacier's 
account of theſe flutes, which ſeems hardly intelli- 
of WF gible, tho' it & counted the beſt we have had yet, 
ut bus try by a paſſage from Donatus, and another 
48 rm Diomedes, if we ſhall be more ſucceſsful in 
'% daring this matter. Donatus's words follow from 
he Wh tis fragment of Tragedy, Sc. Diverbia hiftriones 
31 WK /onunciabant, Cantica vero temperabantur madis non 
= £ poeta ſed a perito artis mufice fattis. Negue e- 
di ennie iiſdem madis in uno cantics agebantur, ſed 
nd Vo I. II. 8 ſepe 
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Jepe mutatis, ut fignificant, qui tres numerss in C. 
mediis ponunt, qui tres continent mutatos modes cantii 
illius. Qui bujuſcenoti modos faciebant, nomen in 
principio falulæ ſcriptoris & aftoris ſuperponebant. 
#H1ujuſmodi adeo car mina ad tibias fiebant, ut hit ay. 
ditis, multi ex populo ante diſcerent quam fudulam c. 
turi ſcenici efſent, quam 6mnino ſpectatoribus ip an 
tecedens titulus pronunciaretur. Agebantur auten 
tibiis paribus aut imparibus, dextris aut ſiniftri, 
Dextre autem & Lydie ſua gravitate ſeriam Come- 
diæ diftionem pronunciabant. Siniftre & ſarrae 
acuminis levitate jocum in Comedia oftendebant. Ui 
autem dextra & finifird ada fabula inſcribelatir, 
miſtim joci & gravitates denunciabantur. Thus fa 
the Grammarian. I ſhall have occaſion afterward 
to conſider the former part of this paſſage, let u; 
now particularly attend to what relates immediately 
£0 the Flutes. We find them here dittinguiſhed into 
right and left-handed. The right, which he calls Ly 
dian, had few holes, and ſent forth a low deep ſound, 
and therefore accompanied the ſerious parts of the 
Play, to which their tone was ſuited. The 1zit, 
which he calls Sarrane, had more holes, and yielded 
a clear, ſhrill, and louder ſeund, and were played 
upon during the more lively and pleaſant ſcenes of 
comedy. When the ſcene was partly ſerious :nd 
partly merry, the Muſicians plaid on both ſorts occt- 
fionally, and then the play was ſaid to be acted 7% 
imparibus, with unequal Flutes; that is, ſome righ!, 
and ſome left-handed. But if they us'd only right, 
or only left-handed, it was then ſaid to be perform 
tibiis paribus dextris, aut finiftris, Where the Nun: 
bers 1, 2, 3, are*ſet to the titles of a Comedy, it 
denoted, that the Flutes were chang'd ſo often in 
the courſe of the ply. This leads me to take notice 
of Madam Dacier's miltake, who notwithſtanding the 
clearneſs of what Donatus here ſays, thought the 
muſic was never chang'd during the courſe of the 
play's acting; and therefore being to account 7 


the meaning of the words in the title of Terenms 
plaſy 
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a gays, ſhe underſtood them to ſignify, that the play 


nas acted with flutes not ſuited to the ſubject itſelf, 


but to the occaſion when the play was acted. For ex- 


imple, if a comedy was acted at the funeral games, 
then it would be accompanied with ſerious muſic 


chat is, right-handed Flutes, and ſo vice verſa. But 
ſuch a ſuppoſition is too abſurd to be admitted. For 
bow can one bear to imagine one hears an arch fellow 
joking upon the ſtage, whilſt his declamation is ac- 
Ecompanied by the heavy ſound of a deep-ton'd Flute? 


Or at other times, to hear a grave ſtory told, as one 


may ſay, to the tune of a Scotch jigg ? But the Fact 
eems to be no more than this; that the Flutes were 
Chifted with the ſcene, as in the Heautontimorumenss, 
For Self- Tormentor of Terence, the melancholic ſcene 
between the two old fellows, which is the firſt in 
p the play, was declaim'd, Or acted with the grave, or 


right-handed Flutes, and other ſcenes that had a 
mixture of the ſerious and merry were accompanied 


ty the right and left-handed Flutes together, This 


very obſervation will enable us to explain the title of 
the Andrian, which runs thus. Ada Ludis Megalen- 
Iban, M Fulvio, M. Glabriane Mailibus Curulibus, 
Perunt L. Ambivias Turpis, L. Attilins Præneſtinus. 
Pilos fecit Flaceus Claudii, tthiis paribus dextris & 
Faris: & oft tota Græca. Edita M. Marcello, C. 
Walpicio Cofſ. Here it is evident, that theſe words 
Matos fecit Flaccus Claudii, tibiis paribus dextris & 
Vinifrizenmake one ſenſe together, and can ſignify 
nothing elſe, but that Faccus, the ſon of Claudius, 
thad fer the words of the Andrian to muſic, which 
{13s to be executed in ſome parts with right, and in 
others with left-handed Flutes. In the Life of Terence 
we ſhall take occaſion to explain the reſt of the title, 
bynich does not relate to the Flutes. 
Diowmepes the Grammarian mentions another 
Kilinftion of Flutes, namely, that there was one ſort 
cf them to accompany the chorus, and another the 
Pliloquies ; for ſo we ſhall find Cantica to ſignify. 
Dat this myſt chielly relate 7 Tragedy, whoſe muſic 
| 2 was 
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was more labour'd than that of Comedy. Pra, 
thorus canebat, choricis tibiis, id eft choraulicis art. 
fex concinebat : In Canticis autem Pythaules Pythia. 
reſponſabat. This latter muſician took great pains j 
excel in his art, ſtriving to anſwer, that is, to «qui 
the actor's voice, whom he accompanied: For 6 
reſponſabat, a frequentative verb, muſt fignify ; d 
not that he anſwered the player, when he had dag 
acting, by the muſic between the acts. I hope ti; 
attentive and learned reader will find this account of 
the Flutes more intelligible, when he has examine 
and compar'd it with the following account of the 
muſic of the antients, as far as it relates to the 
Drama. 


| r. IV, 
Of the Dramatic Muse of the Ania 


HAT is here ſaid will be only hiftoricl 
without pretending to any knowledge of this 
art in particular. However, ſomething of this kind! 
thought might be expected, as neceſſary to clear up 
ſeveral difficulties, and ſeeming abſurdities relating u 
the conduct of the Theatre of the Antients. 
THEIR notion of muſic, as an Art, was infinite 
ly more extenſive than ours. For under this name 
they included the whole art of elocution and aQion 
as reducible to rules, and taught by method. Thu: 
dancing, declaiming, and geſticulation, fell under the 
general head of malic, as well as finging and mußt 
now properly ſo call'd. | 
Tux faltation or dancing of the Antients was cl 
ragerized, and not meerly compoſed, as ours, 0! 
motions form'd to give grace and freedom to the 
body\ It comprehended all the art of gelture nd 
theatrical action, which is rather executed by the fac? 
and hands, than the feet. The miſunderſtanding © 
this has occaſion'd the wrong tranſlations of man! 


paſſages in antient Authors, who have taken = 2 
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gallatis in the ſenſe abovementioned. Nay, Abuleiut 
| (Mctamorph. L. 10.) has gone fo far, as to uſe the 


CERES 


verb /a/tare, to ſignify the action of the eyes, which 
the antient orators very carefully ſtudied. Speaking 
of Venar, he ſays, & nen nunguam ſaltare ſolis oculis. 
ſt is alſo uſed to fignify acting a part in a play: As 


© Suetonius ſays of Caligula; Magus Tibiarum & ſea- 
| bellorur crepitu, cum palla tunicague talart projiluit,. 


bf deſaltato cantico abiit. Quintilian, who is for 


; ſending his young orator to the dancing-ſchool, to 


learn a juſt action, would have him, at the ſame time, 


woid the declamatory tone of the player, and the 
action of the dancer: Non Comedum in pronuncia- 


tiene, non Saltatorem inge/?u facis. (Int. L. 1. C. 14. 
The action he would recommend is, that which na- 


| turally fits and accompanies the words, not ſuch as are 
made to expreſs the thing ſignified by them; as the 


geſture repreſenting the action of a Phyſician feeling 


| a pulſe, which is us'd to ſignify a ſick Perſon, Sc. 
© Et ii quidem de quibus ſum locutus, cum ipſis vacibus 
| naturaliter exeunt geſtus. 


Alii ſunt, qui res imita» 


| None ſigniſcant, ut fi ægrotun, tentaniis venas Medici 
| fivilitudine oftendas, quod geſiiis genus quam longiſſime 
| in oratione fugiendum. (L. 10. C. 3.) 


Tais part of Muſic Caſfodorus thus deſcribes, 
Hanc partem Muſice diſcipline mutam majores no- 
mnaverunt, ſcilicet que ore clauſo manibus loquitur, 
& quibuſdam gefticulationibas facit intelligi, quod 
vir narrante lingua aut ſcripture text poſt 
agnoſci. Thus we ſee their dancing fignified the 
whole Art of geſture, either alone, as that of the 
Pantomimi, or accompanied with the declamation, ' as 
that of the players. My reaſon for taking fuch par- 
ticular notice of this is, becauſe we ſhall, upon a fur- 
ther examination, find, that the Plays of the Antients 
were acted al moſt in a kind of recitative, ſet to muſic ; 
fy that their Poets were obliged in the compoſition of 
their pieces, to ſet the proper accent ove; every ſyl- 
able, which directed the actor how to utter his voice 
with the proper intonation; in the executing of 

I 3 which, 
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which, he was alſo further regulated by the Hut 
that accompanied him. Something like this meth; 
is to this day obſerved by the Jets in the muli;y 
accents that are ſet over the words in the Bible, h 
which, the People, who from their infancy are taught 
the uſe of them, chaunt the ſervice in the proper 
manner in their ſynagogues. ; 

Tnsx Antients divided their muſic into hy pocti. 
tical and metrical. The hypocritical taught to follyy 
the meaſure and time in acting; the metrical, to ob. 
ſerve both in ſinging and declaiming. Numeros nuſa 
duplices habet (ſays Quintilian) in voribus & in ci. 
pore. Lib. 1. C. 10. It ſhould ſeem from another 
paſſage in the Rhetorician, that there was a particulu 
perſon who beat time with his foot on the ſtage, and 
that the muſic regulated both the actor and him that 
declaimed. Atgui corporis motui ſua quedan ten. 
fora, & ad figna pedum non minus ſaltationi quan 
modulationibus adhibet ratio muſica numeros. Lib. 11, 
C. ult. And to this purpoſe we find Seneca admiring 
that the actors could be ſo exact to adapt their mo- 
tions fo well to the time of the words and muſic, 
But this would not be half fo extraordinary, if the 
ſame man was to execute both, Mirari ſo/emu; Stene 
peritos, quod in omnem fignificationem rerum & uf- 
Fectuum parata illorum eſt manus, & wverborum eln 
citatem geſtus aſſequitur. Epiſt. 121. But Livy in his 
account of the firit inſtitution of Scenic Games, has 
expreſſly mentioned this diviſion of the Action and 
Declamation. Let us again confider that part of it, 
which mentions ſo extraordinary a particular, Spes. 
ing of Livius Andronicus, he ſays, [dem ſcilicet quits 
omnes tunc erant, ſuorum carminum ator, dititur, 
cum ſæpius revoratus vocem obtudiſſet, venta petite 
puerum ad canendum ante Tibicinem cum ſtatuiſſet, (tr 
ticum egifſe aliguanto magis vigente motu, quia nit 
wocis uſus impediebat. Inde ad manum cantari Hifſi. 
enibas cæpiun, diverbiaque tantum ipſorum 9001 e. 
lia. The only difficulty of this paſſage conſiſts in 


the meaning of the- words Canticum & — 
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we find this removed by Diomedes the Grammarian, 
© who explains them as follows. Membra Comediarum 
© tris ſunt, Diverbium, Canticum, & Chorus. Diverbia 
ant partes Comædiarum, in quibas diver ſorum perſonæ 
perſintur; in Canticis autem una tantum debet efſe 


yrſena, aut fi due fuerint, ita debent eſſe, ut en 


E r:ulto una audiat & eliguatur, fed ſecum fi gpus 
FE Prerit verbs faciat. Lib. 3. Cap. 4. Here it is plain, 
tue Dialogue is called Digerbia, and the Monologue 
or Soliloquy Canticum; and that Canticum does not 
E iznify a Song, or the muſic between the intervals of 
the acts, as ſome commentators have abſurdly ima- 
gined. Zivy's words, cantare ad manum, directly in- 
timate, that one comedian ſung to the other's hand, 
that is to his action. The actor, as we there find, 
was the principal comedian. The finger was a perſon 


ſerves, placed in the back part of the ſtage juſt before 
the Muſician. Macrobius has a paſſage very much to 
© our preſent purpoſe, by which we learn, that Raſcius, 
that celebrated comedian, chiefly excelled in this 
dumb action: for Cicero uſed to contend with this 
player, with whom he was very intimate, who could 
deſt expreſs any ſentiment or paſſion, the orator by 
lis eloquence, or the comedian in his Action, Et 
| certe ſatis conſtat conte ndere eum cum Hiſtrione ſolitum, 
utrum ille ſæpius eandem ſententiam variis geſtibus 
| eficeret (T would read, effingeret) an ipſe per eloguen-- 
lie copiam ſermone diverſo pronunciaret. SATURN. 
Lib. 2. Cap 10. ; 
| BorT as this circumſtance muſt appear ſtrange to 
us, notwithſtanding Livy's authority, let us fee if 
V. Maximus, who gives an account of the fame 
| thing, cannot convince us beyond all poſſibility of 
| cout. Speaking of Livius Andronicus, he ſays. Is 
ſui operis actor, cum ſepius a populo revucatus, vocem 
| wtudifet, adhibito pueri & tibitinis concentu geſticu- 
lationem tacitus peragit. (Lib. 2. Cap. 4.) That is, 
being the Actor of his own Play, and his voice 
rowng hoarſe by the Py” often recalling him to 
4 act 


inſtructed for the purpoſe, and as the Hiſtorian ob- 
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act ſome parts over again, he made uſe of a boy 9 
ſervant, who ſung or declaimed in concert with th; 
flute, whilſt he himſelf filently acted his part, that is 
executed all the geſticulations. And Donatus, 1 
quoted in the laſt ſection, ſays, the comedians then- 
ſelves pronounced the dialogues, but the cantiquey 
were fet to muſic, modulated, not by the poet, by 
by ſome able muſician. Perhaps it may be meant her 
That the poet, who accented his play for the direclics 
of the actor in his declamation, left the cantiques © 
monologues unnoted, which were ſet to muſic hy 
{ome able maſter in the art. But the part of the 
linger or declaimer became afterwards ſo conſiderable 
that ſomewhat before /jdore's time, about the 4th 
century, the Poets themſelves affected to pronounce 
or ſing the monologues, whilſt the player acted. I. 
Poet, Comædi & Tragardi ad certanen deſcendebant, 
ziſgue canentibus, alii geſtus edebant. ORr1Gen. Lib. 1, 
Cap. 44. We may add another Paſſage from Suztoriu;, 
concerning Caligula, who was ſo paſſionately fond df 
acting and declaiming that he could not forbear u 
the public ſpeRacles, pronouncing the part aloud 
with the declaimer, and acting along with the player, 
who executed the geſticulation. Canendi ac ſaltank 
voluptate ita efferebatur, ut ne publicis guide ſpefti: 
culis temperaret, quo minus & Tragædo pronuntianti 
concineret, & geſtum hiſtrionis effingeret. It is obſer- 
vable, that Szetonivs here diſtinguiſhes the declaimer 
from the actor, and declaiming from acting. Ovid 
has alſo uſed the word /a/tare for acting, in anſwer i 
his friend's letter, who had ſent him word that his In. 
gedy named Medea, a Play much admired by the As- 
tients, met with great approbation during the xepre- 
{ſentation : he ſays, 


Carmina cum pleno ſaltari naſtra Theatro 
Verfibus & plaudi ſcribis, amice, mei-. 
| De Ponto. Lib. 5. E.. 


„nd 4. Gellius, to intimate that long before bis tin 
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tie actor who declaimed, uſed alſo. to act, has the 


ame phraſe. Thoſe who now ſing ſtanding ſtill, then 


© danced as they ſung. Saltabundi autem canebant, que 


: nunc antes canunt. Lib. 20. Cap. 2. 


Tu E fact being now ſufficiently made out, I muſt 
defire the reader to conſider the three following cir- 
cumſtances relating to the Theatre of the Antients, 
which will leſſen the ſeeming extravagance of their 


© taſte in ſuch a ſeparation. 


Tui theatre was infinitely larger than ours, 


ö and had not ſo good a light; it being impoſſible that 
the day-light only ſhould give ſo much light, at leaſt 


| ſo advantagiouſly to their ſtage, as our illuminations 


do to our ſtage : So that it ſeems reaſonable to ſuppoſe 
| the Antients could not ſee their Actors ſo nearly nor 
ſo diſtinctly as we ſee ours. 


Tu ſecond thing is, that their actors were 


| masked, and conſequently one could not well perceive 
whether they ſpoke or not. Thus the ſpectator was 
rot ſo ſenſible of the ſeeming abſurdity of two per- 
| ſons appearing on the ſtage: Beſides the Declaim- 


| er, Cantor, ſtood (as we have ſeen from Livy) juſt 


before the muſician, towards the lower end of the 


| theatre. 


Thirdly, As the masks of their Actors aſſiſted 


| and ſtrengthened the voice, they muſt at the ſame 


time ſo change the voice, as to make it not ſo eaſy 
to know, for inſtance, whether Micio in the Adelphi, 


| or Brothers of Terence, had the ſame voice in the 
dialogue and monologue: And it is not improbable 


they might take care to chuſe a Singer, Cantor, whoſe 
voice would nearly reſemble that of the actor. 

Tae conduct and writings of the Remans evidently 
prove them to have been as polite a people as they 


| Vere brave, eſpecially fince the deſtruction of Car- 
| tage, and the conqueſt of Greece. When they firſt 


determined in favour' of this diviſion of the action 
and declamation in the cantiques, they had already 
the experience of an hundred and twenty years in 
the more ſimple way, oY they choſe to quit for 


S 
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this more compoſite manner: From Andronicus's ft 
introducing it to the reign of Honorius, when it wi 
ſtill practiſed, they had had the experience of nen 
ſeven hundred years, and yet found no reaſon to alte 
it. We ſhould therefore miſtruſt our own judgment 
a little, and not haſtily condemn a practice that ſeems 
ſtrange to us. Their great progreſs in all arts, poetry, 
painting, ſculpture, oratory, architecture, Sc. ſhould 
prevail with us to think favourably of their judgment 
in this particular. Perſons of the higheſt rank 25. 
peared on the Greet ſtage ; and though the Rowan: 
were more reſerved in this reſpect, we know thit 
from their firſt condition of ſlaves, good actors have 
been able to raiſe themſelves immenſe riches, and 
purchaſe their freedom during the commonwealth, 
and they grew much more conſiderable under the 
Emperors, when it became the general complaint, 
that players, freedmen, and ſuch upſtarts ran aw:y 
with all honours and places of profit, and engroſled 


the prince's favour. One muſt never have read 


Tacitus and Juvenal, not to mention many other 
authors, to doubt the truth of what is here advanced, 
Let this teach us to ſuſpend our cenſures, and to be 
not ſo ready to condemn every thing that is out cf 
our own way of thinking and practice. 
Let us now examine the notion of the antient 
Plays being noted, and partly ſet to muſic. The 
word Carmen properly ſignifies a Song or Poem ſet 
to muſic. So Ovid, above quoted, uſed it to mein 
his Medea a tragedy. And Cicero, ſpeaking of 3 
tragedy, ſays, Præclarum Carmen, eft enim ru, 
werbis & modis lugubre. (Tuſeul. Quæſl. L. 5.) Reon, 
means the ſubje& or compoſition of the fable; r. 
bir, the expreſſions ; modis, the muſic fitted to tie 
words, or the words ſet to muſic. More could no! 
be ſaid of one of Handel's Opera's, if the poetical 
part of thoſe compoſitions were equal to his excellent 
muſic. | | 
W x have already ſeen Livy's account, which is ful 


to this purpoſe, and the Reader may turn to it again if 


he pleaſe. LIr 
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Le r me obſerve in this place, that, if the critics, 


| who condemn the Antients for the many ſoliloquies 
in their Plays, had known the reaſon: for this practice 


of theirs, they would have with-held their cenſures. 


The continual preſence of the Chorus, we have before 
alledged as a ſufficient juſtification of ſoliloquies in 
tragedy, which thereby are rendered, indeed, not 
F {. Another inducement to the frequent uſe of 
them, we find, muſt have been, to adorn the whole 
performance by the excellency of the Muſic which 


accompanied the more Jabour'd declamation of the 
foliloquies. Cantica, ſays Diomedes, temperabantur 


| modis, non 4a poeta, ſed a perito artis muſice fattise 
The Poets did not ſet the Carntics themſelves to muſic, 
but employ'd ſome skilful artiſts to compoſe the mu- 
| fic. It hence ſeems plain, the poets noted the dia- 
logue part themſelves, as coming within their ſphere, 
| the muſic being here more ſimple. and low, and 
| ſerving only, as it were, to aſſiſt the actor's voice, in 


the juſt expreſſion of the tones and accents, which 


in Latin, are ſaid to have been ten, according to 
Priſcian, of which he gave the marks, but that work 


of his is loſt. Sergius, the Grammarian, reckons eight 
only. Tenores, ſays he, five accentus dicti ſunt, qui 
naturalem uniuſeujuſque ſermonis in vocem noſtræ 
elatienis tenorem ſervant. Diftus autem atcentus tft, 
quaſi ad cantus; ſunt omnes Latini accentus octo. Quin- 
tilian proves, that they who compos'd the muſic for 
the plays, did not barely compoſe the muſic to diſtin- 
euiſhatts, as has been falſly imagin'd, but to accom- 
pany the declamation. In thoſe plays that are com- 
pos'd for the ſtage, (that is, whoſe muſic is 1 
the maſters of the art of declaiming have a ſtrict re 

gird to every character. The Latin ſays, borrow 
the 3 (that is, of their compoſition) from the 
marks, 
In iis, que ad ſcenam untur fabulis, artifices pronunciands 
a ferſenis — — — 717 2 — C. 3. 
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I cannot but think it probable too, that the Poe, 
in the order in which they placed their words, had 
ſome regard to the muſic that accompanied the deck. 
mation, and this more in the cantiques than the 
dialogues, more in tragedy than comedy. Hyru 
blames this luxurious improvement of the number, 


Acceſſit numeriſque modiſque licentia major. 


The Poet would never put numeri and modi together, 
if they had not an immediate influence on each other. 
But I ſhould. never have done, if I would go on with 
obſervations of this kind, that prove the Plays being 
acted to muſic among the Antients. But to return 
Eyrick poetry alſo, which was allowed the greatet 
variety of numbers, and the bold tranſpoſitions to 
be met with in the odes, both Greek and Latin, may 
reaſonably be thought, in a great meaſure, owing to 
the poet's skill in muſic, And “ Cicero ſays to this 
purpoſe, of Roſcius, that this great maſter of action 
intended, as he grew in years, to make the muſicians 
ſoften their notes and flacken the compoſition of th: 
Cantiques for the eaſe of his action: For the deck. 
matory part, we find, was executed by another, 
And we have already ſeen, that Roſcius's talent lay in 
dumb ſhew, and that he would often contend with 
Cicero, who could. beſt expreſs a circumſtance, he, 
by · the force of action, or Cicero by that of eloquence. 
+ He elſewhere obſerves, that ſuch as had a little 
skill in muſic knew by the beginning of the ouver- 
ture what play was a going to be ated, This we 
can do at our Operas too, becauſe the muſic is part 
of the Drama, But at the play-houſe, no body 
knows by the firſt, ſecond, or third muſic, what 
play is to be acted, but by the bills; becauſe it it 

arbitrary, and has no relation to the play that is to 


* Solet idem Roſcius dicere, ſe, quo plus fibi ætatis accederet, a 
tibicints modot, & cantus remiſſiores efſe fatturum, De Oratore L. I. 
Ian multa, qua nos fugiunt in canta, exaudiunt in es getes 
exercitati : Qui primo inflatu Tibicinis, Antiopam efſe aiant aut A. 


dromacham, cum nos ne ſuſpicemur quidem, Academ. Cuæft. L. 4 
follow 
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blow. In another place he remarks, That ſome 
| verſes, even in tragedy, had ſuch bad numbers, that, 
but for their being ſet to muſic, (accompanied by the 
] flate, in Latin) there would be no diſtinguiſhing 
| them from Proſe. Theſe paſſages prove, that comedy 
and tragedy had their proper meaſures, tho' they were 
ſometimes too much neglected. 


Tu Is may ſerve to juſtify Horace in cenſuring the 
negligence of P/autus in the metre of his verſes, 


but in what particulars this negligence moſt appear'd, 


and why, according to Quintilian trimeters were beſt, 


| is hard to diſcover, unleſs we had a more particular 


knowledge of the manner of the Antients in noting 


| and declaiming their comedies. But it is at the ſame 
time evident, that Varro, Priſcian, Donatus, Aſper, 
Jula, Scaurus, Probus and Sulpitius, all great gram- 


marians, would never have applied themſelves to find 
out the metre of Terence and Plautus's verſes, had 
they underſtood no more of it than our modern critics 


can. As theſe antient grammarians were all acquainted 


with muſic, which Qzinlilian lays down as a know- 
edge eſſentially neceſſary to the grammarian, they 
were able to find and reſtore the miſplacing of a word 
ina verſe much more readily by the help of the mu- 
ſical intonation and accents. And yet if the matter 
was ſo obſcure in Priſci an's time, that he ſays, there 
were ſeveral, who denied that Terence had any metre, 
and others pretended they alone had the ſecret key 
of thern, and that none but themſelves could pretend 
to meaſure his verſes, it is a little hard to conceive 
how our critics, let them be perſons never ſo diſtin- 
guiſned by their learning and great abilities, can come 
nearer the truth than thoſe antient grammarians. 

Sou indeed have had a conceit, that they ſhould 
ſooneſt attain to the truth, by taking it for granted 
that the comic Poets uſed thoſe meaſures that were 
moſt agreeable to the ſubject, as we find Virgil has 


* 


. Gr. nifi cum Tibiceu acceſſerit, ſurt crationi ſolute fimillima. 
rats 


very 
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very ſucceſsfully done in many places. But it h 
been obſerv'd by ſucceeding critics, that when the, 
came to examine the Comedies of P/autus and ere 
by this rule, it only ſerved to confound, and lead then 
into new intricacies. 

Lr it ſuffice us from ſuch imperfe& notice 
as antiquity has left, to have proved the fact, both a 
to this and other particulars which we have had ge- 
caſion to take notice of under this head of the thez 
taical muſic of the Antients. 

SUCH as are well acquainted with the ſtate gf 
antient Greece and Rome, do not wonder at their el. 
borate ſtudy of every artifice capable of adding !if 
and ornament to their declamation : The genius c 
the people eaſily moved by every paſſion, ſupported 
by a great vivacity and quickneſs of conception, 
they continue to this day, though oppreſſed by ig. 
norance, ſlavery, and ſuperſtition : This diſpoſition, 
I fay, made eloquence lead the way to the highc| 
honours ; and even under the Emperors, the Sove- 
reign ſtudied to recommend or palliate his conduct, 
by a graceful and eloquent manner of ſpeaking in 
pablick : and it was no ſmall reproach even to Nes 
that he was forced to employ others to compoſe his 
harangues for him. Eloquence in pleading at the 
bar was ſo faſhionable even in Horace's time, that he 
mentions it as a becoming ornament in the character 
of a pretty fellow, 

Namgue & nobilis & decent, 
Et pro ſolicitis non tacitus reis, 
Et centum Puer artium 


Late figna feret militiæ tuæ. Lib. 4. Od. 1. 


8er. V. 
/ Dramatic Fiction and Imitation. 


PX foundation of Dramatic Poetry is net 
barely imitation, which it has in common with 


all other kinds, but probable fiction, or a well-invenre 
| e. 
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Idle. I need not ſay much in juſtification of fiction: 
© the beſt writers have often employed it to make the 
| frongeſt impreſſions, and to convey the moſt im- 


portant truths. The Greeks always began the edu- 


cation of their children by it; their firſt theology 
and philoſophy was concealed under it. Strabo in 
This firſt book has a fine Paſſage that makes to this 
purpoſe. In the firſt place (ſays that judicious wri- 


« ter} Poets are not alone in the uſe of fables : 


Critics and Lawgivers have done ſo long before 
them, both for their aſefulneſs and in conformity 
to the natural inclination of a rational creature. 
„Man is willing to learn, and fable opens him the 
| © way. By this our children begin to hearken to 
what we ſay ; the reaſon of which is, that fable is 


« kind of a new ſtory, not of what really is, but 


of ſomething very different. Now nothing de- 
lights the underſtanding more, than what is new 
und ſtrange, and it is this makes us love the 


« ſciences. Therefore if you add the wonderful 


and marve!lous to fable, that infinitely increaſes 
our delight, which is the firſt inducement to learn. 
It is therefore highly proper to make uſe of fable, 


* to draw the tender minds of children to the love 
of knowledge; and when they are more advanced 
in years, and their underſtanding has gathered 


| © ſtrength, ſo that there is no longer occalion to 
| * careſs and indulge them, they let them be intro- 


* duced into the real ſciences, and taught to know 
„things by what they are.” Thus far $/ra4z. 
Ir is certainly true, that the ſtrong propenſity to 
Imitation, which nature has implanted in us, is the 
ſource of all ſtudy and application. This diſpoſition 
gives fiction, which is only a happy imitation of 
what might probably happen, a great advantage over 
ruth itſelf, which being artleſs, and of ordinary 
occurrence, has leſs power to excite and keep up our 
attention. Beſides, in a juſt imitation one diſcovers 
that ſubtlety and addreſs in the contrivance, which 
by ſetting the mind upon making proper reflections, 
puts 
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puts it in the way to diſcover ſomething new: Ar 
according to Arifotle (Rhet. Lib. 1. Cap. 11.) the 
pleaſure we take in ſeeing a juſt imitation, does ny 
ariſe from the beauty of the original imitated, by 
from the mind's thereby finding the means to reason 
and inſtruct itſelf agreeably. Hence ſome phil, 
phers very juſtly argued againſt the Epicureans, whe 
they maintained, that the pleaſure people take 
ſhews can ariſe neither from the ſenſe of hearing ne: 
ſeeing ; but from the mind only, which underſt:r; 
and judges. An inftance from painting will illuſtrate 
Ariſtotle's polition. Moſt groteſque figures, thi 
pleaſe by their ridiculous deformity in a Picture, 
would give diſguſt in the originals. So monſter, 
and other hideous ſhapes, that we can conſider with. 
out emotion, upon the canvas, and in colours, would, 
if they were really preſent, fill us with horror and 
averſion. But to return to fiction. 

A 8 it is the ſoul of all Poetry, but particularly the 
dramatic and epic, ſo it is that which makes the 
moſt eſſential difference between the hiſtorian and 
the poet. Ariſtotle (Poet. Cap. .) ſeems to har 
eſtabliſhed this truth. Should any one, ſays the Pu. 
loſopher, put Herodotus's Hiſtory into verſe, it would 
be but a hiſtory ſtill. Here then is the difference. 
The hiſtorian deſcribes what has happened, and th: 
poet, what might, or ought to come to paſs. v 
that poetry is more grave and moral than hiſtory, 
becauſe the former ſays general things, and the latter 
only particulars. A general thing is what every mir, 
of ſuch a certain character, ſhould probably {ay ct 
do, c. This is the very method which poetry 5c. 
lows, when it gives proper names to its characters 
A particular thing is what A/ci#:ages, for inſtant, 
has actually ſaid, or done, c. This moſt evident 
appears in comedy; (meaning the middle G co. 
medy) for the comic poets having formed the pin d 
their ſubject agreeable to probability, impoſe wii! 
names they pleaſe afterwards upon their charaten, 
not imitating the ſatiriſts, who apply them to part 

chan. 
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E -ulars. It is true, the tragic poets often uſe rea! 
numes, but the reaſon is, becauſe what has happened 
E maſt be credible ; however it is common for them 
to think one or two known names ſufficient, and in- 
vent the reſt. Nay, there are tragedies extant, 
where no part of the ſubje& is known; as the F/ower 
/ Agathon, in which play, all the names, as well as 
| things, were of the poet's invention, and yet it met 


with general approbation. Beſides, ſuch ſubjects as 


ne known, are known but to few perſons, and yet 
when brought on the ſtage, they divert all: So that 
iris manifeſt, that a dramatic poet is more obliged to 
de the author of his ſubject, than his verſes, ſince he 
F is a poet only by imitation. So far Ariſtetle on this 
| head. T think, the philoſopher's words want no ex- 
| planation, unleſs where he has ſaid, that dramatic 
poetry is more grave and philoſophical than hiſtory : 
And yet his proof is ſufficient. For, as particular 
fats are the ſubje& of hiſtory, it can never be ſo 
nell proportioned to the generality of Readers, as 
| poetry, which treats of general matters. A man ma 
| read a whole hiſtory through, without meeting wit 
| one occurrence to his particular purpoſe, during 
the whole courſe of his life; and thoſe whom it may 
| ſeem to ſuit in ſome reſpects, may live many years 
before they have occaſion to put them in practice. 
| Befides, facts never can inſtruct us ſo well as the 
knowledge of the cauſes of thoſe facts, which the 
liſtorian ſeldom does, and hardly ever can explain, 
is being, for the moſt part, concealed from his know- 
ledge : So that the beſt he can do, is to give you his 
own conjectures. But the poet being the maſter of 
dis ſubject, advances nothing, of which he does not 
let you into the motive, explaining the cauſes and 
effects of every the moſt minute incident. Hiſtory 
bas only narration to recommend it to our obſerva- 
ton. Dramatic poetry has all the advantages of 
«ton and repreſentation to enforce it. Every thing 
animated in tragedy. All our ſenſes and paſſions 
ire employed. But further; hiſtory does not _ 
ec 
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the aſſiſtance of philoſophy, harmony and number, 
which poetry does to enliven and adorn it. If thels 
reflexions will not convince us, that Ariſtotl e the. 
roughly underſtood the nature of theſe two arts, when 
he ſaid, That poetry was more moral than hiſtory, we 
may turn to Horace. who has ſaid more of epie 
poetry, giving it the preference to philoſophy for in. 
ſtruction. And yet epic poetry, as it has not the 
help of the ſtage, and does not raiſe the paſſions, i; 
ſo far inferior, at leaſt of leſs power and efficacy thun 
tragedy. But hear Horace. 


Trojani belli ſcriptorem, maxime Lolli, 

Dum tu declamas Romæ, Præneſte releg: ; 

Qui quid ſit pulcrum, quid turpe, guid utile, quid ny, 

Refius & melius Chryſippo & Crantore dicit. 
Lib. 1. Epiſt. :. 


While you to plead at Rome, my friend, remain, 

I here have read my Homer o'er again; 

Who hath what's baſe, what decent, juſt and good, 

Clearer than Cranter or Chry/ippus ſhew'd. 
Creeth, 


When Homer paints the anger of Achilles. it is with 
an intent to ſhew what violence and anger may make 
men of his character do and ſay. Achilles is a ge- 
neral and allegorical perſon in the iliad. The fame 
holds good of the heroes in tragedy. Even the oid 
comedy was not altogether deficient in this reſpect, 
For inſtance, when Ariſtophanes names ſome of the 
perſons in his plays, Socrates, Euripides, Cleon, Hy 
perbolus, Lamachus, though they wer real names, 
the ſubject was fictitious in the main, and to be 
conſidered as ſomething general. In like manner, 
when a tragic poet takes his ſubje& from true hiſtory, 
it becomes general and allegorical, as well as that 
which is wholly fictitious, and of his own invention. 
A great reaſon that induces poets to give known and 
real names to their characters, is the better to perſuade 
the audience of the probability of the action. Beſides, 
they hence very often take occaſion to adapt mw 
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ok the real adventures of thoſe perſons to their fic- 
tion, and extract ſuch ingenious epiſodes from them, 
5 very much heighten the probability of the whole, 
and make it ſometimes paſs with the audience for a 


F true hiſtory. 


r. 'S 


0 TRaGEDY, according 10 ARISTOTLE, 


19's Art of Poetry is fo celebrated a piece of 


criticiſm, that I thought, to ſpeak of tragedy 
and comedy without taking notice of his account of 
them, would be looked upon as preſumption, though 
| doubt his conciſe and metaphyſical manner of 
treating the ſubje& may not be agreeable to the ge- 
rerality of readers; they may paſs this Section over. 


Tas Philoſopher (Cap. 6. Poet.) defines Tragedy 
to be, The imitation of an important and compleat 


action, of a juſt extent, with a ſuitable ſtile, properly 


Fvaried in the ſeveral parts, which, without the help 


of narration (whereby it is chiefly diſtinguiſhed from 

an Epic Poem) by the means of terror and compaſhon, 

purges thoſe and all other the like paſſions in us. 
Zr a ſuitable ſtile he underſtands verſe, number, 


and harmony, and properly varied, refers to verſe 


being the principal in one part, and number and har- 
mony in the other. 

Tnis imitation (ſays the Philoſopher) being made 
by ſuch as carry on an action, it neceſſarily follows, 
that the decorations of the ſcene are in ſome ſort a 
part of Tragedy, as well as the melody and diſcourſe 
with which the imitation is made. Diſcourſe is the 
compoſition of the verſes, and melody the muſic. 

Tzacepy therefore has theſe fix parts; The Fa- 
ble, the Manners, the Sentiments, the Language, the 


Muſic, and Decoration. 


Tzacevy is the imitation of ſome action, and they 


bo do any action, are neceſſarily what they are by 


heir manuers and ſentiments, which are the cauſes 
ak men's happineſs or miſery. Taz 
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Tus imitation of an action is properly the Fable, 
by Fable is meant the compoſition of matters. 

Tus Manners are that which points out the qual. 
ties of thoſe who do an action, and the ſentimey; 
are the diſcourſe, by which thoſe perſons make ay 
action known or whereby they diſcover their thought, 
After having proved that the good conſtitution of tl, 
Fable is principally to be conſidered in Tragedy, ou 
great critic proceeds thus. 

Tre Manners come next, with which it is, as h 
painting: for ſhould a painter lay confuſedly the fine! 
colours upon the canvas, it would not pleaſe ſo much 
as the out- lines or sketch of a picture. So as Tragedy 
is the imitation of ſome action, it muſt principally be 
the imitation of thoſe who do the action. 

Ariſtotle's meaning is, That if the characters ae 
not well marked, ſo that all that the perſons of the 
Drama ſay or do be conſiſtent with the characters given 
them, the reſt is only confuſion, as not relating to a 
being contrary to the ſubject: For the manners (cos 
tinues the Philoſopher) are that which dilcovers the 
inclinations of him that ſpeaks, and what mexſure 


he intends to take on any occaſion, where it woull 
elſe be difficult to know them. So that al! ſuch di. 


courſe as does not immediately tend to unfold the de. 


figns of him who ſpeaks, are without the manner. 
Tus ſentiments explain what is, or what is not; 
that is, diſcover to us the thoughts of him who ſpeaks, 
Tus fourth thing, which only regards the diſcourle 
is the Diction, which is the explanation of things iy 
words, and has the ſame power in proſe and vere, 
Tus fifth is the Muſic, which is the greateſt and 
moſt agreeable ornament Tragedy can employ. | 
Tus Decoration is the laſt, but does not proper 
regard the Poet, nor make a part of Dramatic Pocr), 
but concerns other artiſts. 
I ſhall not trouble the reader with a larger ert 
from Ariſtotli's Poetics; this may ſuffice to gie . 
idea of his method. 


SECT 


1 
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| SECT. VI. 
of the Meaſures of DRAMATIC PotTRy. 


s the mind of man is formed for imitation, it 
A is alſo pleaſed with numbers and harmony, This 
Fate for harmony taught the Greeks to diſtinguiſh 
digerent meaſures for different kinds of Poetry. The 
Hexameter was found fit for Epic or Heroic Poetry ; 
the Sapphic, Alcaic, Phaleucian, &c. for Lyric Poe- 
ay; and the Tambic for Tragedy. And though Srrabe 
bags, verſe was more ancient than proſe, among the 
Greek Writers, yet the appropriating certain meaſures 
to certain kinds of Poetry, was of a much later date. 
Hemer ſeems to have been the firſt, who fixed the 
hexameter verſe for epic Poetry. Ariftotle has ob- 
ſerved, that his Margites, a comic Satire, which He- 
ner compoſed before the Jiad, was an irregular mix- 
ure of ſeveral meaſures, poſſibly not unlike the old 
| Saturnian verſes in uſe among the old Roman Poets be- 
fore Ennius. 
Theſois among the other improvements he made 
in the infancy of the Atbenian ſtage, choſe the Iambic 
meafare as fitteſt for dialogue. The Tetrameter had 
been uſed in the old ſatirical! pieces before. Comedy 
uſed the Iambic tremeter as well as tragedy, but not 
ſo ſtrictly, as running nearer to proſe: Nay trimeter 
itſelf was choſen for the ſame kn why as of all regular 
and meaſured verſe coming neareſt to the language of 
converſation. Archilochus a ſatiric Poet was the firſt 
nyenter of the Iambic meaſure. Horace ſpeaks of it 
1 follows. | 
Archilochum proprio rabies armavit Tambo. 
Hunt Socci cepere pedem grandeſque Cotburni; 
Alternis aptum jermonibus, & populares 
Fincentem ſtrepitus & natum rebus agendis. 

a De Arte Poet. ver. 79. 
Archilecbus firſt as'd Tambics keen, 


As a fit meaſure to convey his ſpleen. 


Both 
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Both Sock and Buskin ſince adopt this foot, 
As ſounding clearly through the people's ſhout, 
And form'd dramatic Action well to execute, 


Ariſtotle having obſerved how fit this meaſure is {6 
the ſtage, by its coming ſo near to proſe, adds, Thy 
the Hexameter verſe was very ſeldom to be found in 
Greek proſe, as the Iambic was; ſo that dramai 
writers had good reaſon to prefer the Iambic to 2 
other meaſures, as fitteſt for the ſtage. 


SE CT. VIII. 
Of COMEDY. 


RISTOTLE (Cap. 5.) has faid but little of Co. 

medy; I ſhall therefore join ſome of my own 

obſervations with his concerning this branch of dr# 
matic Poetry. 

Tye Philoſopher's definition of Comedy is very 
ſhort and obſcure: he calls it, An imitation of bad 
men; but he explains himſelf, ſaying, That by bad 
men he means not perſons guilty of all or the greateſt 
vices, but ſuch vices as are capable of ridicule, 
« Ridicule (ſays he) is properly a defect or defor- 
% mity without pain, which does not tend to the de- 
e ſtruction of the ſubje& in which it exiſts: for in- 
* {lance, we call that a ridiculous countenance which 
js diſagreeable and misſhipen, without being pain- 
« ful to the perſon that is made ridiculous by it. 
Thus far Aristotle. 

Tu changes the Greek Comedy underwent in its 
Infancy, have not been diſcovered to us ſo well a 
thoſe of Tragedy : for it was late before the magiſtrate 
began to defray the charge of exhibiting Comedies. 
Thoſe who acted them before were free and vo. 
luntary actors, who had no dependance upon, nor 
encouragement from the ſtate. 

Taz contrary ſeems to have happened among tit 


Romans, who I believe had their Atellane plays and 
Ex2dia 


-— I * 
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raid or Farces acted almoſt to perfection, before 


Tragedy was much cultivated among them. 
| The firſt improvers of the Greek Comedy had no- 
Ming to do, but to borrow from Tragedy ſuch thea- 
Erical ornaments as were proper to their ſubject and 
belgn; and this may be a reaſon why what was done 
Wy chem in this part, has been ſo little taken notice 
bf whilſt we have ſeveral particulars of ſuch improve- 
ments of Tragedy. 
| Eticharmys and Phormis are ſaid to be the firſt 
Bhat laid aſide the old ſatyric dialogue, to form a 
ſſubject, and lay the plan of the old Comedy, which, 
though not properly of the Poet's invention, as ex- 
poling real characters and perſons, was, however, 
Ehioned - and caſt into what form the Poet judged 
iteſt to caſt a ridicule on his characters. Thus 
the 4:henians were beholden to the Sicilians for the 
Frſt plan of Comedy. Crates, an Athenian, took the 
thint, and compoſed ſeveral pieces with ſucceſs. He 
Eouriſhed about the $2 Olympiad, near 45 years be- 
fore Ariſtophanes publiſhed his firſt Comedy; and 
ome of his laſt pieces come very near the regularity 
of the new Comedy. Thus we find Comedy attained 
dot its perfection in ſo few years as Tragedy. A. 
rifophanes began to flouriſh the 4th year of the 
v4 Olympiad : And Menander flouriſhed the beginning 
pf the 123 Olympiad, which is an interval of 72 years. 
fieharmus was not many years after Theſpis, though 
t firſt he apply'd himſelf to philoſophy, and was an 
d man before he wrote any Comedies. He was 
born at Coos, but was brought into Sicily at three 
wonths old, which is the reaſon ſo many authors have 
Liought him a Sicilian, Hiero, tyrant of Sicily, having 
orced him to quit the publick teaching of the Py- 
tbagorean . he firſt rehearſed on the ſtage 
Jone of the doctrines of his philoſophy, which he 
ouched in verſe, and afterwards ſet himſelf to write 
omedies, which he did to the number of 52, ac- 
"ding to Syidas. Meurſius has collected the titles 
40 of them; and there are ſome ſentences out 
4 of 
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of them extant among the fragments of the i 
comic writers. Phormis was cotemporary with Ez. 
charmus, and had the inſtructing of Cel the tyre 
ſons. He was a native of Syracuſe. Theſe old c. 
medies of Phormis were written in ſo grave a flit, 
that ſome critics, by their fragments, have miſtaken 
him for a tragic writer, contrary to the te ſtimony of 
Ariftatle, and all antiquity. C. 5. Poet. 

Eupolis flouriſhed about the 92d Olympiad, being 
an imitator of Cratinus, who was cotemporary with 
Crates. It is reported by ſome writers, that Ali. 
biades, during his great power at Athens, ordered the 
Poet to be caſt into the ſea, for having expos'd hin 
in one of his comedies. And lian lays, That 
Ephialtes, a ſlave of Eupolis, running away from 
his maſter with ſome plays which he had ſtolen, wa 
feized and killed by Eupolis's dog. Suidas ſays, that 
Zuetes and Euxenides publiſhed ſome comedies at 
Athens, at the ſame time that Epicharmuys publiſhed 
his at Syracuſe. But if this were a fact well proved, 
Ariſtotle, where he enquires into the antiquity of 
comedy, would not have allowed the Syracu/an; the 
- honour of its invention. 

Menander and Philemon were cotemporaries. Phi. 
lemon is ſaid to have lived to upwards of an hundred 

ears, and died of an immoderate fit ot laughter, 
Both Quintilian and Gellius are ſurprized the All. 
rians ſhould ſo often prefer Philemon's Plays to M. 
nander's, who meeting Philemon, after the judges hid 
decreed him the prize, ſaid ; Tell me truly, Philemn, 
did not you Lit yourſelf to bear the Prize from me! 
Menander was the ſcholar of Theophraſtus, and vor 
the third year of the 109 Olympiad, and died the yi 
year of the 131. Menander made no ſcruple 0 
1mitate the beſt comic writers that had preceded hin, 
He wrote 108 comedies: or, according to Ap/{o41r4! 
205 ; yet gained the prize but eight times. 


O /eclam infipiens & inficetum. 
| , SECT, 
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SECT. IX. 


Of the Efficacy of DRamaTic Por RV, 
in purging the Paſſions : PLA To's Objeftions 
againſt it anſwer*d, and the Uſefulneſs of a 
well regulated Stage aſſerted. 


T HE great End of Tragedy, according to Arife- 
e, is to purge the Paſſions, as he calls it. This 
contradicts Plato's opinion, who condemns Tragedy 
for exciting the Paſſions. Let us ſee how theſe two 
ereat men may be reconciled, and Tragedy juſtified. 
Had we Ariſtotle's ſecond Book of Poetry, wherein 
he has fully cleared this matter, as he declares in his 
politics, we ſhould not be under any difficulties. The 
immediate words of the definition are; © Which, 
* by the means of terror and compaſſion, purges 
* theſe paſſions, and all others of the like nature 
6 in us.“ 

Firſt, Let us explain the term, Jo purge the Paſ- 
m. The academic, and after them the ſtoick Phi- 
olophers have uſed this expreſſion, to ſignify a dri- 
ning out and extirpating of the Paſſions. But Tra- 
gedy cannot be ſaid to purge them in a ſenſe which 
exceeds its power. The peripatetics, or followers of 
drifatle, being perſuaded, that it is the exceſs of the 
Pons which renders them vicious, and that when 
regulated they become uſeful and neceſſary, mean, 
Y purging the Paſſions, to remove that exceſs by 
mich they are bad, and to reduce them to a juſt 
moderation. This is the end which Tragedy propoſes, 
ad the only one in which it can ſucceed. It is eaſy 
bew how it excites terror and compaſſion in our 
reaſts, in order to purge theſe Paſſions. It is done, 
ſetting before us the misfortunes which men have 
teen plunged into by involuntary faults, and by 
wting them familiar to us, teaches us not to ap 


re- 
tend ſuch misfortunes too much when they befall us, 
You, II. K and 
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and how they may, in ſome meaſure, be aygides 
The Emperor Antoninus has a fine reflection to thi 
purpoſe, in the Gth Article of the 11th Bok 
« 'Tragedies, (ſays that excellent moraliſt) were 6: 
introduced to put men in mind of the many 20. 
eidents that happen in life, and to give them notice, 
« that ſuch accidents muſt of neceſſity happen; ar 
* to teach them, that thoſe calamities which enter. 
* tain them on the ſtage, ought not to be thought 
« inſupportable in the great theatre of the world" 
But ſecondly, by purging theſe paſſions, it alſo purge 
ſuch other paſſions in us, as might lead us into the 
like misfortunes. For inſtance, who could ſee the 
Tragedy of Oedipus, Sophocles's I mean, and not lean 
to correct in himſelf all raſhneſs and blind curioſity, 
which are the immediate cauſes of the dreadful cal 
mities that Prince ſuffered, and not any deliberat 
crimes ? This ſeems to be Ariſtotle's meaning in his 
definition, and this ſhould be the deſign of Tragedy, 

as a fable or fiction: ſince all fables were intended 
to form the manners by proper inſtructions, concealed 
under the allegory of ſome action. 

Ir is now time to conſider P/ato's objections. The 
power of theatrical repreſentations ſeemed ſo gien 
to him, that he excluded them and their compoſer 
from his ideal commonwealth. Epic poetry was 
involved in the ſame cenſure. © Epic and dramatic 
« writers, ſays he, give us no deſcription of a wile 
« man's character; do not ſet forth that inwar 
« tranquillity of mind, which enables him to ma- 
4 tain an even temper, undiſturbed by pleaſure or 
« pain,” So far Plato is right. A philoſopher, 
ſtripped of his Paſſions, would make but a dull figure 
on the ſtage. -He goes on to obſerve, that the poet 
exhibit to us men given up to ſtrong deſires, as 


commonly made a prey to the violent agitations d 


ſome darling Paſſion; or, at beſt, ſtruggling with i. 


Tt is confeſſed that Poets are ſo well convinced dt 


the neceſlity and influence of this practice here c 
demned, that as ſoon as the agitation and anziet]! 


ovih 
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ver, and it is clearly determined whether the per- 
ons conduct has render'd him happy or miſerable, 
be diſappears. The cauſe of that affecting pleaſure 
'he audience felt, to hear and fee a great man ſtru 
ging with his Paſſions, and to mark all the fatal 
conſequences attending their too prevailing power 
yer him, no longer ſubſiſting, when his fate is once 
fully decided. RE, 
Tn s beſt way to take off the force of this objeftion 
of Plato's, I conceive, may be to ſhew a little more 
ally the ſeveral degrees by which Dramatic Poetry 
recommends itſelf ro us as uſeful in the regulating 
our Paſſions. R 
We can generally make but imperfe& gueſſes at 
the true motive of men's actions, and very rarely pe- 
netrate to the bottom of their deſigns. That which 
breaks out, and appears as a ſpark, is often produced 
by a fire that burns furiouſly within. So that, on 
the one hand, we too often deceive ourſelves, when 
we imagine we have diſcovered men's real intent, 
ind men as often deceive us on the other, when they 
pretend to inform us of the true ſituation of their 
minds, | 
B'v r theatrical perſons pull off their mask to the 
ſpectators, making them the confidents of their moſt 
ſeeret views and intentions. If they leave any thing 
or conjecture, it is what the judicious part of the 
audience cannot poſſibly fail to diſcover. And this ig 
true both of Tragedy and Comedy. But further. 
Tx eg Poet's deſign engages him to deſcribe the 
Pahons, and their effects, juſt as they really are, 
without exaggeration. His method of inſtruction is 
the cleareſt and ſureſt, that of example, and what 
my fully convince us, that the picture is truly drawn, 
many cannot help diſcovering their own charaQer, 
very man finds his neighbours in ſome character or 
ther of the ſtage. 
A faithful picture of the Paſſions is of itſelf ſuffi- 
dent to make us fear them, and take a full reſolution 
v avoid them, I chuſe to inſtance from ſome of 
K 2 out 
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our own Tragedies, as moſt generally known. Wh, 
that has ſeen or read the Orphan, but dreads the fad 
effects of an indiſcreet reſerve, occaſioned by loye and 
Jealouſy. Cafalio's and Polydor's ruin are the fy; 


conſequences of this error in the former; whili P. 


Jyzor's blind paſſion thinking to enjoy Monimia in 
Caſtalio's place, makes him defile his brother's my. 
riage-bed, and be unawares guilty of adultery and 
inceſt. When we are preſent at ſuch repreſentations, 
do we not promiſe ourſelves not to give way to the 
like Paſſions; and wiſh C2#alio had been more fin- 
cere, Polydor more cautious, and OEdipus more i. 
creet ? Do not the characters of Pyrrhus and Ore/e, 
in the Difrejed Mother, ſhew all the force of: 
violent and blind love. The former forgets his in- 
tereſt and dignity, and moſt ſolemn engagement, 
injures a fair Princeſs, to whom he was betrothed, to 
marry the widow of his moſt deadly enemy; 0. 
reſtes forgets the ties of honour, jultice and hoſpita. 
lity, and, hoodwinked by his Paſſion, aſſaſſinates 1 
Prince, to whom he was ſent embaſſador, in the 
temple, and at the very altar of the Gods. Hermiq 
employs a man ſhe deſpiſes, tempting him with hopes 
of marriage, to murther the man ſhe loves, prompted 
at once by pride and jealouſy to be revenged on hin 
who could negle& her for another. In ſhort, every 
well written Play is pregnant with ſuch inſtapces, 
which the reaſonable part of the audience will apply 
to their own hearts, and there form ſuch reſolutions, 
as may be of uſe to them in the conduct of their lives 
THERE is another thing we may learn from the 
ſtage, that all the Paſſions burn faintly at firſt, and 
would ſoon be extinguiſhed, if by a juſt diffidence 
of ourſelves, we were determined to fly from ſuch 
objects as we know to be apt to inflame them. 

TAGE D propoſes, that all the paſſions it de. 
ſcribes in the characters of the ſtage ſhould move and 
affect, but does not mean that this emotion of tie 
audience ſhould be the ſame with that of the person 
on the ſtage, who is tormented by ſome Paſſion; 


not 
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nor does Tragedy deſign they ſhould eſpouſe his 


ſentiments. Moſt commonly its aim is to excite ſen- 
iments altogether oppoſite to thoſe that are exhibited 
in the play. | 

Wu EN Medea, to be revenged on Jaſon for lea- 
ving her, murders her own children by him in a fury 
of revenge, the picture is ſo drawn as to give the 
audience a juſt horror for the paſhon of revenge, 
which is capable of carrying a mother to ſuch unna- 
tural extremities. 

Tx x Poet would raiſe the affection of his audience 
only to virtuous characters, and there only what is 
praiſe-worthy is to be commended. We pity their 
errors whilſt we reſolve to avoid them. 

Coup has its efficacy in the ſame manner. 
Avarice, knavery, debauchery, coquetry, vanity, 
ruſticity, &c. are ridiculed in Comedy, to make 
men hate thoſe vices and imperfections: and thus it 
becomes uſeful in a lower degree to reſtrain the follies 
and vices of common lite, which are often not taken 
notice of, and ſometimes not underſtood by the ſpe- 
culative philoſopher : yet, when become habitual to 
a people, they prove deſtructive of the peace and 
lappineſs of ſociety, and tend to the ſubverſion of the 
late. Every one's refleftion may furniſh him with 
inſtances of this kind both antient and modern, when 
certain vices and follles that eſcaped the cenſure of 
the magiſtrate, whoſe power is limited within the 
compaſs of the lawe, have been ſucceſsfully ridiculed 
and laughed out of countenance on the ſtage. But 
the Poet who makes his Hero in Comedy a ſuc- 
cetul rake, a triumphant debauchee, openly af- 
ronts the ſenſe as well as manners of his audience: 
For the lewd villain that invades the bed of his 
end, or debauches his daughter, will be as jea- 
bus a3 any man to guard his own honour, and pre- 
krve his family from ſhame and difgrace. 

In great and flouriſhing ſtates, Comedy under pro- 
ler regulations may do good ſervice. Many villanies 
® well as follies may be expoſed in a manner ſo as to 
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meet with general approbation. As pride is the du. 
ling paſſion of the heart of man, there is nothing be 
can bear leſs than to be made ridiculous : Some hy: 
gone ſo far as to think that there have died more 
martyrs to pride than to the truth. Honour in it, 
common acceptation among well-bred people, { 
they, is but a genteel name for it: how much evi 
Soes uncommitted, becauſe honour forbids it! But ;: 
It is beneath the dignity and ſanctity of religion to 
play one Paſſion againſt another, the ſtage is the only 
Place where this is allowable, and which, by ſhewing 
certain vices to be ridiculous, renders them ocious. 
Tf licentious poets have abuſed this liberty, by at 
fixing the marks of ridicule to ſubjects that deſerve; 
much better treatment, we are not to argue again 
any thing from the abuſe of it. It is well known the 
Pulpit itſelf has been abuſed to the worſt purpoſes; 
yet no ſober man would from thence argue againf 
the preſent uſe of it. 5 

AA IN, may virtuous characters in life may be 
rendered ſo amiable on the ſtage by the Poets addreſs 
as may tempt ſome men to be at the pains to attain 
them. Next to pride, ſloth is moſt predominant in 
men ; ſo that motives and incitements of all forts 
had need be ſet before them to ſtir them up to action, 
and form virtuous habits in them: For if it is ſure on 
the one hand, that much more evil would be com- 
mitted were men leſs indolent, ſo on the other it is 28 
certain, that much more good might be done in the 
world, if men would be prevailed upon to put ther 
good deſigns in practice, and follow their good in. 
clinations : And as evils are often greater in imagin- 
tion than reality, ſo moſt duties in life feem much more 
difficult in alice; than they are found to be upon 
trial. If then a juſt repreſentation of the eaſe that 
attends the diſcharge of many virtues, and the 2. 
tainmenc of good accompliſhments be made, by a 
able hand, I doubt not but many may, by ſuch ke. 
preſentations on the ſtage, be drawn to try wi 
Seems ſo prafticable, ſo becoming, and ſo advan's 
Yious in its conſequences, * 
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zur methinks I hear it already objected, this uſe- 
ſulneſs of the ſtage is but imaginary, ſince there ne- 
yer were any Poets who had the good of mankind ſo 
much at heart, and the PR of virtue in view 
in their compoſitions, and therefore we have little 
reaſon to expect they ſhould be better now, It is 
aſy to reply, by ſhewing, that ſeveral of the antient 
gramatie Poets have not much deviated from this rule 
of virtue, particularly the Tragedians ; and it were 


no hard matter to bring Comedy into the ſame views: 


Neither Plaztys nor Terence, upon a fair enquiry, 
will be found much deviating from the eſtabliſhed 
les of morality in their times. If that was defec- 
tive, it was not their fault, but of the religion they 
rrofeſſed. And ſure it will not be pretended, that 
under the advantages of truth and revelation, Poets 
cannot be more regular in their writings. If the ſtage 
be ſubmitted to the inſpection of a proper magiſtrate 
of adequate skill and probity, I do not underſtand, 
how any Plays ſhould be acted, but what tend to the 
good purpoſes already mentioned. 

TavslT think it has been ſhewn, that the Stage 
may be made, what it ſeems to have been firſt in- 
tended by the antient Greeks, a ſchool of civil virtues, 
They always thought it of uſe to inſtill the principles 
of juſtice and piety, of temperance and humanity in 
tie minds of the people ; and their wiſeſt philoſo- 
phers, in their moſt ſerious diſcourſes and writings, 
cite the dramatic writers to confirm the rules they 
tare laid down for the practice of the moral virtues. 
To object that the beſt characters have been expoſed 
on the ſtage, ſhews the abuſe of a thing, that was 
intended for better purpoſes, but is no ſufficient ob- 


jection to an art every way beneficial to ſociety, when 


executed agreeably to its natural tendency, and re- 
ſrained by the rules of public decency. 
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OF 


SENECA 


vcrivs Annavs SENECA the Philoſopher 
was not author of all the ten Tragedies, that 
are commonly publiſhed under the name of 
Annaus SENZe, Lip/izs attributes only the 
Medea to him ; the Thebaid he thinks ſhould be + 
ſcribed to ſome writer of the Auguſtan age; and the 
Jaft, called Octavia, he, with moſt other critics, ſup 
Poſes the work of ſome bad Poet of the Aug 
age. The reſt in his opinion were written by a re. 
phew of the Philoſopher, whom ſome critics rather 
believe to have been his ſon ; which I cannot aſſent 
to for this reaſon, becauſe hiſtory mentions but one 
fon of his by his firſt wife, who died a boy ſometime 
before his father's baniſhment. See Conſol. ad Hel 
viam: and Tacitus no where ſays he had any children 
by his ſecond wife Paulina. Maurus Terentianii 
ſpeaks of Ann&aus SENECA a tragic Poet, who flou- 
riſhed after Pomponius Secundus; and Pomponius Wis 
cotemporary with SENECA the Philoſopher. 


In tragicis junxere choris hunc ſæpe diſerti 
Arnæus Seneca & Pomponius ante ſecundus. 
Sidonius Apollinaris actually diſtinguiſhes between 
SENECA the Philoſopher and Seneca the Tragedian. 
Quorum unus colit Hiſpidum Platona, 
__ Oriheftram quatit alter Euripidis. 
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| But whether the tragic Poet was ſo nearly related ta 


the Philoſopher as to be his Nephew, may be queſti- 
oned till we find ſome authority for this conjecture: 
But let him be who he will, as we have no account 
of his life, nor of the author of the Thebaid, nor yet 
of the writer of the Octavia, we muſt paſs them 

to ſay ſomething of the Philoſopher, who is on a 
hands preſumed to have compoſed the Medea, and by 
ſome good critics is reckoned author of the Troades 
and Hyppolit us. ? 

Lucivs ANN&us Sgngca was born at Corduba in 
Hain, about the beginning of the vulgar Ara : for 
we find he died the 12th year of Nero, of _ 65, 
being upwards of threeſcore. His Father Marcus, 
who was of the order of Knights, diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf by his eloquence at Rome, and ſome of his works 
that are now extant, ſhew him to have been a man of 
an exquiſite taſte, a bright genius, and a good critic: 
At his death, he left our Author poſſeſſed of an ample 
fortune, which he afterwards immenſely increaſed : 
for notwithſtanding his application to philoſophy, he 
applied himſelf to public affairs, and was both Quzſtor 
and Prztor ; but 1t does not appear whether he ob- 
tained theſe honours before his baniſhment, which 
happened on this occaſion. 

Julia the daughter of Germanicus having been long 
notorious for her incontinency, the Emperor Claudian 
thought it expedient to baniſh ſuch Perſons as were 
lad to have had any intrigues with that Princeſs ; and 
the Empreſs Me/a/ina, having conceived ſome diſ- 
guſt to Senxca, involved him, whoſe continency 
was as univerſally acknowledged as it was admired, 
in the number of thoſe criminal lovers, and baniſhed 
him into the iſland Corficaz where he lived eight 
years, which he ſpent in the amuſements of ſtudy, 
and is thought to have often comſorted himſelf with 
writing Poetry during his exile. 

Maſſalina being dead, Agrippina, whom Claudius 
married, and who was convinced of the innocence of 

SEXECA, prevailed with the Emperor to recall him: 
| K 5 After 
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After which, as a proof of her good opinion of ht 
ſhe made him Præceptor to her yonke fo Nero, fy 
whoſe ſucceſſion to the empire ſhe was then making 
way. SENECA fo carefully and ſucceſsfully diſcharge 
this important truſt, that had the young Prince con- 
tinned to hearken to his wiſe counſels, as he did 0. 
ring the firſt five years of his government, he wou!d 
have been the delight, as he afterwards made himſel 
the abomination of all his ſubjects. Seneca's riche, 
are ſaid to have increaſed ſo much under the favour of 
the Prince, that his eftate in Britain was computed at 
two millions ſterling. 52 

Bur inſenſibly, as Nero gave ear to flattery, and 
his depraved appetites, Szxxca's intereſt began to 
decline at court; from whence he at length held it 
prudent to retire, when he found it in vain to oppoſe 
Nero's humour, who now only wiſhed for ſome pte. 
tence to get rid of this troubleſome monitor. 
{ SExEca had ſpent ſome time in a peaceful retire. 
ment, when Pi and ſome other Romans of note, 
growing impatient of Nero's tyranny, and entering 
into a conſpiracy againſt him, were diſcovered and 
put to death. Tacitus leaves it undecided, whether 
SENECA had entered into this conſpiracy : however, 
Nero is ſuppoſed to have privately inſtructed Natal. 
{one of the conſpirators, who impeached the ref) to 
accuſe SMA of being in the plot. The hiſtorian 
obſerves, that Nero had not long before endeavoured, 
by corrupting ſome of the family, to poiſon SEN ECA] 
which, either through jthe philoſopher's great abſt- 
nence or his precaution, had no effect. When an 
officer came to him from Nero to examine him, 28 to 


what knowledge he had of Piſo's meaſures, he an- 


ſwered to the ſeveral charges laid againſt him with 
ſuch an air of innocence and indifference, as provoked 
the tyrant, when he heard it, to ſend him an order to 
die. His wife Paulina, a lady of great beauty and 
virtue, ſo earneſtly intreated her husband to let ber 
die with him, that after having uſed all his art and 
eloquence to diſſuade her from it, he was at length 
forced to conſent to her importunity. Tun 
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Tai veins were opened at one time, but 


S:x3ea, Who was in years, and dried up by a long 
courſe of abſtinence, bled very lowly. Fearing there« 


fore that the fight of his ling'ring death might in- 


creaſe Paulina's 2 and that the ſight of her in the 
ame condition ſhould break through his beſt reſolu- 
tions, and make him act at his death in a manner un- 
becoming the conſtancy of his life, he intreated her 
to be conveyed into another apartment. Havi 

thus avoided that dangerous trial of his conſtancy, 
with a chearful countenance and perfect compoſure 
of mind he addreſſed himſelf to his weeping friends, 
and gently reminded them of the juſt reproach they 
made themſelves liable to, by yielding ſo much to 
their grief: then as it were collecting all his ſinking 
ſpirits, he employed all the charms of his eloquence 
in diſcourſing to them of the excellency of virtue, 
and in explaining to them the moſt ſublime moral 
truths, Thefe his dying words were carefully taken 
down in writing by ſome of the aſſiſtants, and were 
afterwards communicated to the public, . For which 
« reaſon (ſays Tacitus) 1 have forborn inſerting them 
« in my hiſtory.” The dying words of great men 
are always valuable, ſo that - & loſs of this curious 
Piece is much to be lamented. | 

Ar length, Senzgca perceiving his death too te- 
dious and lingering, ſwallowed a ſtrong poiſon, which 
his friend Statins 4Anneus, an able phyſician, admi- 
niſtered to him; but his body was y ſo exhauſt- 
ed, and decayed, as to be proof againſt it. Then 
vENECA ordered his attendants to lead him into a hot 
bath, and as ſoon as he came in, took ſome of the 
water and ſprinkled it upon them, ſaying, He made 
that Iibation to Jupiter the deliverer: He was ſoon 
after "4590 by the vapours of the bath, and ſo 
expired, 

Nzro, who had no particular reaſon to be offend- 
ed with Paulina, had diſpatched ſome officers to pre- 
vent her death: they found her ſo faint, that it was 
teacrally believed, ſhe was altogether inſenſible of 
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what was done, when they bound up her arms. 
Though ſhe was ſnatched from death by the tyrant; 
-mercy, and the-care of her friends, and ſurvived her 
husband a few years, yet the paleneſs of her counte. 
mance, which ſhewed the great quantity of blood ſhe 
had loſt, gloriouſly witneſſed to the world that gene. 
rous affeftion which ſhe bore her husband. 

| Ir is not my province here to ſay any thing in 
particular of SENECA, either as a polite writer in 
proſe, or as an excellent moral and natural philoſo 
Pher ; though his character, in theſe reſpects, is 
much more conſiderable than as a writer of Tragedies. 
He ſhewed himſelf likewiſe a very witty writer in that 
excellent ſatyrical piece, which is called, The Apother- 
. gf the Emperor Claudian, 

ur before we enter into his character as a drz 

matic Poet, I ſhall make a previous reflection or two 
on the conduct of the Antients in dramatic poetry, 
as fer as it ſeems to deviate from the received rule 
of our modern critics, who, in many reſpects, have 
taught us, in theory at leaſt, to improve on the An- 
_ Ments. 

Tn z parts of a Play, in which its morals ſhoull 
appear, are the fable, and the characters: In their 
characters they have been tolerably exact, and their 
chorus took care to rectify or palliate whatever 
might ſeem contrary to the ſtrict rules of virtue, or 
was dubious and admitted of a double ſenſe. The 
Reader will obſerve, that I ſpeak only of Tragedy. 
The fable, which Ariſtotle calls the ſoul of Tragedy, 
if well conſtituted, ſhould be moral. I cannot {ay, 
that I find many of the Antients attended to this 
rule, This negle& might ſometimes proceed from 


their adhering too cloſely to the hiſtorical accounts of 


&heir : heroic anceſtors, whoſe adventures were the 
ſubjects of moſt of their Tragedies. And they might 
imagine a ſtrict obſervation of what we call poet! 
cal juſtice, neither ſo agreeable, nor ſo conducive to 
the great end of their Tragedy, which was to fill the 
minds of the audience with terror and compaſſion. 

| ANOTHER 
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AvoTHER great fault in their Drama ſeems to 
| have been, their making the Gods interpoſe ſo often 
without any viſible neceſlity, and ſometimes a& very 
unjuſtly. Both theſe faults are alſo chargeable on their 
Epic Poetry, only, as this ſpecies of Poetry aims at 
the ſublime and the marvellous in the ceconomy of its 
fble, which this machinery of Gods intervening pro- 
motes, it is hereby rendered more probable, or at leaſt 
more excuſable in Epic than Dramatick Poetry. 80 
that the defect of their fable, in point of morality, 
muſt be given up to the ſeverity of the modern critics, 
ſome of whom, and particularly Dacier, have in vain 
attempted, out of their great zeal for the ancients, to 
fnd a moral, where they never thought of any them- 
ſelves. Yet, in juſtice to ſome of them, we muſt 
grant, that the abſurd doctrines of their theology ſhould, 
in ſome ſort, excuſe their conduct with reſpe& to 
the characters of their Gods. Thus, whenever, ac- 
cording to the received doctrine of their prieſts, and 
even of the ſtoic philoſophers, Jupiter is confounded 
with Fate and blind Deſtiny, no juſtice can be expect- 
ed from his Diſpenſations. And ſo long as the whole 
"tribe of inferior Gods is ſuppoſed ſubject to all the ex- 
travagancies of human paſſions and infirmities, it can- 
not be preſumed, that they ſhould either diſpence their 
favours, or wreck their vengeance according to the 
real merits or demerits of mankind. 

Taxzre are two Tragedies out of the ten extant 
under SENEC A 's name, which I propoſe to examine. 
The firſt is Medea, which, as being on all hands attri- 
buted to the philoſopher, will ſhew his character as a 
tragic Poet. | 

THe ſecond is OEdipus, the moſt celebrated ſub- 
ject in all antiquity, which, I think, is to be aſcribed 
to the other 8 E NEC A, who, in the dramatic part, 


lus not only out- done the philoſopher, but even rivals 
Spbules, his great original, though this Play is eſteem- 


ed the Greek Poet's maſter piece, 
To begin with the Tragedy of Medea. It has but 
bre perſons or characters. Medea, her confidant, Ja. 


en 
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ſon, Creon, and a meſſenger. The ſcene is at Cory, 
before Creon's palace. The chorus may be ſuppoſed; 
company of Corinthians waiting there. The firſt 38 
conſiſts of but one ſcene, and the ſong of the chory, 
Medea having heard of Jaſon's nuptials with Creiiſ 
Creon's daughter, declares her reſolution of being % 
venged on her husband for his infidelity. Then ſhe 
goes out, and the chorus ſing the hymencal ſong in 
praiſe of Faſon and Crei/a. 

In the firſt ſcene of the ad act, Medea enters with he 
confidant, who endeavours to calm her paſſion. Cr: 
comes in the ſecond ſcene, and finding Medea there, 
orders the guards to bid her inſtantly depart out of hi; 
dominions. She advances to ſpeak to the King, by 
all that ſhe obtains by her expoſtulations and entrenties 
is one day's time to ſee and bid her children farewel, 
Then both leave the Rage, and the chorus concludes 
the act, by declaiming againſt the criminal boldneſs of 
thoſe men who firſt ventured to ſea, “ yet foretells 
the time ſhall come when all nations ſhall, as it were, 
be joined and united by univerſal trade and commerce, 
Medea and her confidant begin the third act. She 


grows more enraged, and the other uſes more argu-! 


ments in vain, to diſſuade her from giving way to her 
paſſion and revenge. In the ſecond ſcene, 7a 


_— —_— „„ 


—- — 


* It was 1500 years, before what the Poet there ſpeaks of 
came to be verified by our navigation to the Zaff and V. 
Indies, and above 700 between Jaſon and SEntca, The 
poet having deſcribed the trade of the Greeks, Agyptians and 
Pheenicians of thoſe times, or rather of the Roman: of his own 
time, goes on thus; ; 
venient annis 

Secula ſeris, quibus eceanus 

Vincula rerum laxet, & ingen: 

Pateat Tellus, Tipbyſaue novos 

Detegat erbes ; nec fit terris 

Ultima Thule. 

Ortelius, the geographer, remarks with pleaſure, That the pc, 
who was a Spaniard, has here prephetically deſcribed the df. 
covery of the new world by his countrymen the Spaniards 
This paſſage, however extraordinary, was abſurd in the matt 
of the Coirtbian chorus, 7 

I | 0 
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comes to Medea, ſolemnly proteſting his great trouble 
ind concern, that he is forced to divorce her, which 
he had not conſented to ſo much for the preſervation 
of his own life, as out of a fatherly tenderneſs for their 


tuo children, who would elſe inevitably be involved in 


the ame ruin with their parents. Their caſe was this. 
Mees, to be revenged on Pelias, King of Theſſaly, for 
kis cruelty to Jaſon, had pretended, by virtue of her 
enchantments to reſtore the old King to youth and vi- 
gour. But having perſuaded his daughters to conſent, 
he treacherouſly killed him in the operation. This ſo 
exaſperated the neighbouring Greeks againſt her and Ja- 


ſon, that he fled the country, and came with his family 


for refuge and protection to Corinth. Creon offers him 
both, on condition he would divorce Medea, and marry 
kis daughter Cre#/a. Faſon comes in this ſcene, to juſti- 
fy his conduct to Medea; he aſſures her, it was owing 
to his moſt earneſt requeſt, that Creon had been pre- 
vailed with to change the ſentence of her death into ba- 
nihment. Medea, far from being ſatisfied with his a- 
pology, reproaches him with great bitterneſs for his in- 


.eratitude and reminds him, that all the crimes ſhe is 


accuſed of, were committed for his ſake and advantage. 
Then the tries to perſuade him to fly with ber from 
Corinth; or, at leaſt, deſires he would let her have 
the comfort to take her children along with her, to be 
the companions of her exile. Here Fa/on betrays a 
father's fondneſs for his two ſons ; which Medes im- 
mediately lays hold of as a fit occaſion of revenge, and 
obtains his conſent to take her laſt leave of them. The 
chorus conclude the act, by commemorating the terri- 
ble manner in which Neptune, according to the Greek 
fables, is ſaid to have puniſhed the preſumption of the 
Argonauts, who were the firſt conſiderable ſailors 
among them; and then follows a prayer to that God, 
to ſpare Jaſon, who was innocent, ſince it was by 
tie direction of the Gods that he undertook the Cel. 

tian expedition. 
Mevea's confidant opens the 4th act, and deſcribes 
with horror the deadly preparations which her mi- 
ſtreſs 
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ſtreſs was making to execute ſome dreadful deſyy, 
The ſecond ſcene diſcovers Medea in the midſt of 
magical ceremonies, and invoking all the infern; 
powers to prepare the rich, but fatal garment ſhe 
intends as a preſent for Crei/a, and which was to be 
ſo impregnated with fire, that, as ſoon as the prince, 
put it on, it ſhould conſume her, and all the Palace 
of Crean. When this is done, ſhe ſends for her chi]. 
dren to carry the fatal gift to the bride. The chorus 
cloſe the act, expreſſing their apprehenſions of M. 
dea's ill deligns in general, which they pray the Gods 
to avert. 

Taz fifth act begins with a perſon who brings: 
dreadtul account how Crei/d, with her Father Cree, 
were conſumed by a terrible fire that broke out in the 
palace, as ſoon as CreiJa had put on the robe which 
Medes had ſent her. The ſorcereſs now triumphing 
in the general diſtreſs, and this immediate ſuccels of 
her revenge, prepares to compleat it by the murder of 
her children. Nature and rage for a time {rive in 
her heart, In the interim, Fa/on comes out with 


ſome perſons to ſeize her, which ſhe apprehending, 


at firſt ſight of them retires to the top of the houle 
with the children, There ſhe cruelly inſults him a 
while, and then kills one of her ſons in his ſight. 
The afflicted Father uſes all his intreaties to (ave tue 
other's life, but in vain: then in his diſtraction de 
calls upon her to kill him too; but Mezea, ſatisfed 
with this full vengeance, rides away in triumph thro' 
the air in a chariot drawn by flying dragons. 7% 
in deſpair cannot forbear accuſing providence, and 
concludes the Play with this miſerable reſlettion, 
That where-ever the goes, ſhe mult be a witnels to 
the world that there are no Gods. 

As this ſubject has been ſo. highly celebrated by 
all the ancients, I was the more willing to give cls 
sketch of it; but cannot diſcover what there is in i, 
that deſerved their admiration. It has abſolutely no 
moral: for though it may be granted, that 7% 2 
could have no excuſe to leave Medea, who hid made 


27 
her 
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zer ſelf odious to all the world by her crimes, fince 
they were committed all for his ſake, whom ſhe paſſi- 
enately lov'd ; yet both Creon and CreiJa, whom the 
deſtroys, ſeems at leaſt much more innocent than ſhe 
can be ſaid to have been, who goes away fully re- 
renged and unpuniſhed. I ſay nothing about her en- 
chantments, becauſe, tho? I think they are inconſiſtent 
with probability, and ſo unfit for Tragedy ; yet as I 
find Lycan introduces Erictho with her enchantments 
in his Phar/alia, the ſcene of which is laid ſo many 
ges after, and ſo near the time of his writing it, I 
m ready to think the belief of ſorcery and enchant= - 1 
ments univerſally prevailed, at leaſt among the vulgar, 
even in Szneca's and his time. 

Ir the Plan of Opid's Tragedy of Medea was no 
better, I know not how to juſtify the Romans, who 
have ſpoken of it with ſo much applauſe: though I 
maſt confeſs, I think the ancients, as well as we ſeem 
to have too often neglected the right conſtitution of. 
| the fable in tragedy. Their ſcene is indeed generally 
more regular, as well as the time of action: But 
juſtice and the moral characters are not always care- 
fully maintained, eſpecially the former, as we have al- 
ready obſerved. However, Euripides has been more 
judicious than SENECA in the management of this 
ſabject. The character of Ageus King of Athens, 
who is ſuppoſed to have then been at Corinth, and 
loved Medea, has been injudiciouſly omitted by Se- 
e: Which Euripides has made good uſe of, as he 
has of the Pædagogue or ſervant that attended Mzgea's 
children, whoſe converſation with the nurſe or con- 
hdant, very naturally introduces an account of what 
was fit for the audience to be informed of, as previous 1 
to the enſuing action of the play. This Sexeca 4 
omits, and ſo is forced to begin the play by a tedious | 
ſoliloquy. The Chorus likewiſe in Euripides are not 9 
meer ſpectators, as in SENECA, but bear a real part | 

f 
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through the play; nor is his ſtage ever left without 
ſome principal actor, by which means the action is * 
carried on in a more uniform manner, than in the "| 

Roman 41 
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Roman Poet: But the Greek has no more regard 9 
poetical juſtice in the cataſtrophe, than the other; Ju. 
deed Medea does not kill her children on the ſtage, 
they are heard by the Chorus crying out for mercy 
to their mother behind the ſcenes, 

Ir is obſervable, that Ariſtotle prefers what he c:!!; 
the Pathetic to the Moral Tragedies ; but whether be 
does this as a Philoſopher, or as a Critic, who form; 
his rules from the practice of the moſt celcbritc4 
Poets, I cannot pretend to determine. 

SENECA's ſtile is magnificent, the ſentiments at 
ſublime, and the images very lively and poetical ; by: 
he wants that noble fimplicity and pathetic manner 
which recommends Euripides, and in the whole i; 
ſeems to have been written for the cloſet rather than 
the ſlage. : 

Bur let us ſee whether the younger Seneca, author 
of OEdiprs, had not a better genius for dramatic 
poetry: The hiſtorical fable of the play is as follows, 

Laius King of Thebes and Father of OZdipus, was 
informed by an Oracle, that his wife Foca/?a would 
bear a ſon, that ſhould kill him. To elude the danger 
threatened by the Oracle, Laius, as ſoon as the child 
was born, gives him to one of his ſervants to be killed. 
The man being touched with compaſſion, inſtead of 
taking away the innocent infant's life, having bored 
his feet, and paſſed an ozier twig through them, hung 
him by the heels in a wood, and there left him to the 
farther diſpoſal of Providence. It was the child's 
good fortune to be found thus hanging by a domeſtie 
of Polybus King of Corinth, who took little OEips'; 
down (who was ſo named from his ſwelled feet) and 
carried him to his maſter. The King being childle's, 
adopted OEdipus, and brought him up at Corinth 35 
his Son. 

As our the time OEdipus was grown to mals 
eſtate he happened to have ſome words with a Cori 
 thian, who in the heat of diſpute let fall ſome words 
reflecting on the uncertainty of his parentage, which 


had hitherto by the expreſs order of Po/y44s, been 
conceale 
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-zncealed from him. OEdipus, who grew very un- 
exly at this reproach, went to conſult the Oracle at 
Delphi, there to learn a more certain account of his 
nrentage 3 but is forbid by the Oracle to make any 
irther enquiry about it, for it was his deſtiny to kill his 
father, and beget children on his Mother. Alarmed 
ud perplexed at this terrible anſwer, he reſolves to 
handon Corinth, which he ſtill believed to be his na- 
tre country: on the road to Thebes he meets Laius, 
:nd, a quarrel ariſing between them about the way, 
kills his Father in the fray, and ſoon after proceeds on 
his journey to Thebes,» which at his arrival he finds in 
confuſion, both on the account of their King's unfortu- 
nate death (the news of which was juſt arrived) and be- 
czuſe of the ravages committed by the cruel monſter 
ibinx. The only means of deliverance from this 
a calamity, was for ſome body to expound the riddle 
he propoſed, but as many as failed in the attempt for- 
feited their lives; which having been the fate of ſe- 
veral already, deterred others from ſo dangerous an 
undertaking. As an encouragement, the Thebans now 
publickly offered the Crown and Queen Jocaſta in 
marriage to him that ſhould ſucceed. This tempted 
OEdipys to undertake to expound the riddle, which 
he did, upon which the monſter through grief and 
indignation caſt itſelf headlong from a rock, and fo 
periſhed, Thus was Thebes delivered, and the gene- 
rous deliverer receiving the promiſed reward, igno- 
nntly mounted his Father's throne and bed. 

Tus far the hiſtory of OEdipus precedes the ac- 
tion of the Play we are about to examine; and as the 
whole action of it naturally ariſes from the foregoing 
account, Sophocles artfully introduces a narration of 
tie whole ſtory at the unravelling of the plot, which 
Cond as beautiful as any ef the ancients or mo- 
ens, | | ; 

Tavs far OEdipus is to be ſuppoſed to have main- 
tained the character of a juſt and wiſe man: invin- 


eible ignorance excuſes the ſecret guilt or rather ca- 


ity of his actions; and accordingly in the firſt 
| {ſcene 
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ſcene of the Greek Poet, the Prieſt of Jupiter 2 
dreſſes him as a good and innocent Prince. But i 
come to SENECA's Play. 

HE omits that circumſtance, and introduces Op: 
pus and Foca/ta in the firſt ſcene of the firſt ad, 1, 
menting their people's diſtreſs, and a Chorus of 7}, 
bans imploring the mercy of the Gods, and deſcribing 


the dreadful havock which the plague makes among 0 
them, concludes the act. As they go off the ſtage, hum! 
they ſee Creon, Jocaſta's brother, who was juſt e. I ® * 
turned from De/phi, where OEdipus had ſent him u 
enquire what was to be done to ſtop the plague, 10 
OEdipus opens the ſecond act with Creon, whom he Wi © 
preſſes to acquaint him with the anſwer of Az, te 
At length Creon informs him, that the Oracle ordere! cea 
that the murtherer of Laius ſhould be driven out of Wi 


the city, and then the plague would ceaſe. OEAν, Wl 
having made heavy imprecations againſt the murtherer, be 
deſires Creon to inform him of the particular manner WM 
of Laius's death: Creon tells him, that the King being WF!” 
on the road with but a few attendants, as in time of il 
peace, was attacked by ſome robbers and killed: Then Wi © 
obſerving the blind prophet Tires and his daughter WF 
Manto advancing, OEdipus orders a ſacrifice to be 
2 that the prophet may by that means con- 0 
ult the Gods and diſcover the murtherer. The | 


whole proceſs of the ſacrifice, which is performed on 5 
the ſtage, is full of the moſt ominous indications: but Bt 
the prophet not being yet able to find out the crini- WF 
nal, reſolves to have recourſe to necromancy, and 0 
calls up the ghoſt of Laius ; but before he goes of x 
the Rage for this purpoſe, he orders the Chorus to : 
ſing an hymn in praiſe of Bacchus, which cloſes the 
ſecond act. | 
Is the third, Oreon comes with OFEdipus, and X 

tells him, that 7;refas having enquired of the gholl 
of Laius, who had killed him, was told, that OE: 
[ 


pus was the man. He being ſtill, in a great mealure, 
E that Pohybus was his Father, denies bit 
ving killed his Father, or commited inceſt 8 
190067, 


Ty 
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Mother, and ſo being enraged with Cyeon, who ſeemed 


to charge him with thoſe crimes, ſends him to priſon, 
fupeRing it was a plot laid between Creon and Tire- 
{4;, to procure the former the crown. The Chorus 
ends the act by excuſing OEdipus's conduct, and ac- 
ang the hard fate of Thebes, which, from its firſt 
fundation, had been doomed to undergo a ſeries of 
clmities. 

OEp1eus opens the fourth act, being conſcious to 
himſelf of his own innocence, yet ſeeming confound- 
ed at the contrary declaration of the Gods, and by 
degrees begins to miſtruſt, that the perſon whom he 
had killed in the fray on his way to Thebes might be 
Lain, and asking Jocaſta, who was now come on 
the ſtage, about the time and place of the King's 
death, her account confirms his ſuſpicion. In the 
next ſcene comes a meſſenger from Corinth, to ac- 
quaint him with his Father Polhbus's death, and that 
the Queen his Mother ſent to invite him to come and 
ke the government upon him. OEadipus is over- 
joy'd to hear that his Father had died a natural death, 
but being ſtill mindful of the firſt Oracle, fears to go 
to Corinth, becauſe of his Mother. The zealous 
meſſenger, who, according to SENECA, is ſuppoſed to 
be the very man that had received OEdipus from the 
ſhepherd, that Laias had ſent to kill him, aſſures 
OEdipus, he need not fear the Oracle, for that he 
was not the ſon of Merope, Queen of Corinth, and 
then proceeds to give him an account of the whole 
adventure. For SENECA differs a little from the re- 
ceived ſtory, and ſuppoſes that Phorbas, the ſhepherd 
of King Laius, meeting with this ſervant of Polybas, 
whilſt he was going to hang up the child by the feet, 
ich he had already bored, inſtead of doing ſo, gave 
him to the Corinthian, who brought him to Polybus. 
Phirbas being now ſent for by OEdipus, and threat- 
ned with the rack, is forced to diſcover all, which 
plunges the wretched OFgipus into diſtraction and 
Celpair ; the ſong of the Chorus ſhuts up the act, 
preferring the ſecurity of private lite in a middle ſta- 

tlon, 
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tion, to the dangerous changes to which the thro: 
is expoſed. A Theban enters in the firſt ſcene of th, 
fifth act, giving an account of the conſequence g 
OEdipus's deſpair, and his putting out his eyes. T, 
Chorus excuſe this action, only blaming him for þip. 
ing to avoid the decrees of Fate, which we ſhall 614 
was intended by Seneca for the moral of the Ply, 


But to proceed; in the ſecond ſcene, OEdipus being 


blind, comes forward, and meeting Foca/ta, after 
ſome melancholic expoſtulations, ſuitable to their pre- 


ſent horrors: of mind, ſhe ſnatches the ſword from 
his fide, and kills herſelf... OEdipus goes off, and 
baniſhes himſelf from Thebes, as the Oracle had d. 
refed, which ends the Play. 


I think moſt of the alterations which Se xtca hy 


made from Sophocles, are for the better, and particy- 
larly the laſt, of making Focafa kill herſelf with 
OEdipus's ſword. In Sophocles ſhe hangs herſelf be. 


hind the ſcenes. The Greek haas more decorum, the 


Roman is more natural in this point. 

I come now to the paſſage from the Chorus in the 
5th act, in which I think Seneca has given the mo- 
ral of the Play. 

. Fatis agimur ; cedite Fatis ; 

Non ſollicitæ poſſuxt cure 

Mutare fati ſtamina fuſs. 

Quicguid patimur mortale genus 

Duitquid facimus, venit ex alte: 

Servatgue ſue decreta colts 

Lache. Dura revoluta manu 

Omnia certo tramite vadunt ; 

Primuſque dies dedit extremum. 

Non illa Des vertiſſe licet, 

Due nexa ſuis currunt Cauſis. 

It cuique ratus, prece non ulla 

Mabilis, ordo : multis ipſum 

Timuiſſe nocet; multi ad Fatum 

Venere ſuum dum Fata timent. 

The concluſion of this paſſage very ſtrongly and par. 
ticularly intimates, that OEdipus, by ſeeking * 
N cine, 
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ine, unavoidably brought on his own ruin. This 
14,frine is agreeable to the Stoic philoſophy, which 
4 was the moſt prevailing in the Rowan Empire, 
om the time of SENECa the Philoſopher, down to 
the Emperor M. Aurelius Antoninus. So that it would 
de a weak argument to prove this Play was written 
by the Philoſopher, to ſay that this moral is founded 
on the Stoical principles. For if we ſuppoſe the author 
to be the nephew of the Philoſopher, which is as pro- 
ble as the other, it is natural to preſume he would 
fallow the ſect in vogue, and which his uncle had 
made ſo illuſtrious. 
As for the ſtile of OEdipus, I think it more natu- 
ral and better ſuited to the ſtage than that of the Medea. 
By theſe sketches I hope the reader may form ſome 
algment of the method of the ancients in the deſign 
ud conduct of their Tragedies. The Philoſopher's 
Medea, 1 muſt confeſs, is inferior to that of Euripides, 
it the ame time, I think the OEdipus of the other 
henecu, in molt points equal, and in ſome ſuperior to 
that of Sophocles, and much the beſt of the Latin Tra- 
gedies extant, which we are not here conſidering, as 
the generality of Commentators do, only with regard 
to the ſtile and ſentiments; but as a Dramatic Poem. 
Taz Odtavia, the only remaining Roman Tragedy, 
properly ſo called, was the work of ſome Rhetorician, 
who neither underſtood the rules of the Drama, nor of 
juſt writing, and is as faulty in the tile as in the reſt. 
Taz other ſeven Tragedies, excepting the Thebaid, 
lure many beauties ; the ſtile is generally noble, the 
ſentiments ſublime, but the fable and execution of 
theſe Plays is irregular, though they are preferable, in 
al theſe reſpects, to the Thebaid, which is but an in- 
diferent compoſition, and little better than the 
Ovi. If the reſt are not examined ſtrictly by the 
rules of the ſtage, they will not want admirers; for 
the authors in general ſtudied the beauty of the ſtile 
more than the propriety of charaQers, and the regu- 
writy of the Drama. 
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P LAurvs was born at Sarſina, now S224, 1 


ſmall town in Umbria a Province of Via 
now called _Zmilia : His proper name way 
Marcius Accius, and from his ſplay — is ſuppoſed to 
have got the ſirname of PLaurus. His Parentzge 
ſeems to have been mean; ſome think him the ſon of 
a ſlave, Libertus. 

As if the memory of writers were ſufficiently pre- 
ſerved in their works, we meet with very ſlender ac- 
counts of their lives among the Antients, and of none 
leſs than of PLauTus. Nor can we fix the time of the 
firſt ating of any of his Plays, and hardly aſcertain his 
age by any circumſtances of his life. Cicero has in 
general told us, that our Poet was ſome years younger 
than Nzzvius or Ennius, and that he died the firſt year 
of the elder Cato's Cenſorſhip, when Claudius Pul: 
cher and Lucius Portius Licinius were Conſuls, about 
the year of Rome 569, 184 years before the birth of 
CrrisT. A. Gellius (Lib. 3. Cap. z.) ſays, that 
. PLav'rus flouriſhed at the * time that Catp the 
Cenſor was diltinguiſhed at Rome for his eloquence: 
He adds out of Varro, that Pr.auTu 3's Plays were ſo 
well received by the Romans, that the Poet having 
been handſomely paid for them, thought of doubling 
his ſtock by trading; in which he was fo unfortu. 
nate, that he loſt all he had got by the Mules, 1 
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gr his ſubſiſtence was reduced, in the time of a ge- 
| reral famine, to work at the mill. How long he 


-ontinued in this diſtreſs is no where ſaid ; but Varro 
ids, that the Poet's wit was his belt ſupport, and that 
he compoſed three Plays during this daily drudgery, 


» extricate him from this hard ſervice. 
We have twenty of his Plays extant, though not 


the mill, but before his bankruptcy. Varro allowed 
menty fix to be of his compoſition, which were all 
extant in Gellius's time, though he ſeems doubtful 
whether he ſhould not aſcribe many others to PLav- 


z5 the beſt to diſtinguiſh which were his, the peculiar 
humour that reigns in his Comedies, and which none 
could ever come up to. But then Ge//ius elſewhere 
ſeems to be of opinion that PLauTus might have re- 
riſed ſeveral Plays of other Poets, which by this 
means might in ſome places ſavour of his manner: 
da that we have no warrantable reaſon to go beyond 
the number Varro thought fit to allow him. That 
great critic had written a particular treatiſe on PLav- 
rus's works, the 2d book of which is quoted by 
Cellius, who has from thence preſerved to us the 
foregoing account of him. Many other Critics ars 
mentioned by Gellius in the ſame place, who had all 
written ſome pieces upon PLauTus, which are an 
argument of the great eſteem the Romans always pre- 
ſerved for him; and there is a paſſage in Arnobius, 
where that Father ridiculing the heathen ſuperſtition, 
peaſantly asks them, how they could imagine the 
ating the Amphytryo of PLauTtus could be a means 
to paciſy the anger of Jupiter; from which one may 
infer the acting of that Play on ſolemn occaſions con- 
unued as late as Diocleſſan's reign. There were two 
authors, M. Aguilius and Plautius, whoſe right the 
Critics aſſerted to ſeveral Plays that had for ſome time 
paſſed in the common opinion for PLauTus's; and 
indeed without ſuch an error the Romans could never 
Vol, II. L have 


the profits of which one would think might be enough . 


Mof them entire; none of them were compoſed at 


10s, induced by the rule which Varro had laid down 
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have made the number of his Plays exceed an hune;.1 
as Gellius aſſures us ſome had done, and mentions th 
names of ſeveral of them. | 

PLAur us is ſaid by Varro to have compoſed the 
following Epitaph for himſelf, which, as favouring of 
vanity, has been rejected by ſome Critics as not gt 
his making: but as Ge/lius (Lib. 1. Cap. 24) er. 
preſly cites Varro for it, I ſhall give it the Reader 
with the tranſlation, leaving it to him to cenſure, g 
acquit the Poet for ſpeaking ſo advantagiouſly in hi 
own praiſe. 


Poſtquam eft mortem aptus Plautus ; Comædis ly, 
Scena eſt deſerta; hinc riſus, Iuduſque, jscuſque, 
Et numeri innumeri fimul omnes collachrymarint. 
Wit, laughter, jeſts, and all the train that uſe 

T” adorn the Scene, and grace the Comic Muſe, 
Forſook the Stage, at P/autus* death to mourn, 
And Harmony undone ſat weeping o'er his urn. 


Bzrore we enter into a particular examination of 
PLavTvus's works, it may not be diſagreeable to take 
a ſhort view of the ſtate of the Roman Comedy, when 
he began to appear as a writer for the ſtage; a curlery 
review both of the Greet and Roman ſtage will mot 
naturally lead us to our purpoſe. 

Tn E old Greet Comedy did not begin till ſome 
time after Æſcbylus; its ſubjects were not feigned, 
but real; they ſpared not the perſons of the chief 
magiſtrates, whoſe dignity could not protect them 
from the inſolent invectives of the Poets. They 
were all introduced on the ſtage with their troe 
countenances, and as it were in propria perſond. In 
time toleration rendered this liberty exceſſive, and 
the Poets were forbid naming the perſons whoſe ac: 
tions they would expoſe: Yet under borrowed names , 
they drew men's characters ſo juſtly, that with the 
help of the mask, none could "Miſtake the perſon in. 4 
tended. As this proceeding was a medium between | 
the old and the new, it was named the Middle Co ! 
medy. Some of Ariſtopbanes's laſt Pieces are of thit 
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nature. It was not long before this ſecond manner 
was thought as abuſive and dangerous as the firſt, and 
was accordingly prohibited, and the Poets ordered 
not only to uſe feigned names, and to leave off the 
mask ſo like the perſons, but to invent their ſubjects. 
Thus at length by proper regulations, Comedy be- 
came what it naturally ſhould be, a general imitation 
of the actions of common life, and was ſtiled the 
New Comedy: Such was the beginning, progreſs, 
and perfection of it among the Greeks. 

Awoxnc the Romans it had mueh the ſame turn. 
The firſt ſcenic Games were celebrated by way of a 
ſolemn devotion, and to avert the anger of the Gods, 
when Rome had been long afflicted with the plague 
in the year of Rome 392, about the beginning of the 
togth Olympiad : They were theatrical dances and 
gelticulations, accompanied with groſs railleries, in 
the Feſcennine or Saturnian Verſe. To this ſucceed- 
ed the Satires, a more regular Dramatic Poem, but 
full of low wit and humour ſomewhat reſembling 
our Farces. The warlike, but as yet unpoliſhed Ro- 
mans, took up with theſe entertainments for the ſpace 
of an hundred and twazity years, and the Greek Co- 
medy had attained its higheſt perfection in Menander 
fty years before Livius Andronicus, a Greek by birth, 
bethought himſelf of tranſlating ſome of the works 
of Ri countrymen, in order to improve the Roman 
ſtage. | Livius's firſt Play was acted in the year of 
Rome 514, in the firſt year of the 135th Olympiad. 
Nevius brought one of his Plays on the ſtage about 
hve years after; and about fix years after that, PLavu- 
rus was born: and if we ſuppoſe our author twenty 
two, when he wrote his firſt Play, it will fall in with 
the year of Rome 550. for it is likely he began very 
young, the neceſſitous circumſtances he laboured un- 
der being a ſpur to his witand induſtry. About —_ 
years after Nævius, Ennius began to write plays, an 
though he began before our author, and was ſeveral 
years older, he lived many years after him: for Ex- 
was Gellius, Lib. 17. Cap. 21. was ſixty ſeven * 
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he wrote the twelfth book of his annals. Terence wi; 
about nine years old when PLauTvs died, in the yer 
of Rome 569, and his Andrian was ated in the twenty 
eighth year of his age; though I think it very pro- 
bable, that was not Terence's firſt Play: fo that here 
was not an interval of above eighteen years between 
PLavTvus's laſt and Terence's firſt Play. Cæcilius A.. 
cius, and Pacuvius, were cotemporaries with our 
author, and Licinius was not much elder. There 
were many other Poets ſprung up during this time, 
but theſe are the moſt conſiderable. Thus in leſs than 
eighty years Comedy was begun and perfettcd among 
the Romans. 

AFTER this general view of the Greek and Romy 
ſtage, let us carry on our enquiry into what more 
particularly relates to PLauTus. He has been parti- 
cularly eſteemed by the beſt judges both antient and 
modern on theſe two accounts: 1. The exact pro. 
priety of his expreſſion, which has been made by 
many the ſtandard of the pureſt Latin. 2. That which 
ſet him above all the Roman Comic writers, is the 
true ridicule and humour of his characters. This is 
the conſtant opinion of Yarrs, Macrebius, Gellius, 
and Cicero; and the moſt eminent modern Critics, 
as Lipſius, the Scaligers, Muretus, and Turnebus, not 
to name a long catalogue of others, who have not 
diſputed Pl Au rus's excellency in theſe two reſpetis. 
Quintilian indeed ſpeaks little to the advantage of th 
Roman Comedy in general, in which he thinks his 
countrymen very deficient. It were to be wiſhed he 
had explained himſelf more largely on this head, 
Horace has dealt more ingenuouſly with his Readers 
in expreſs terms condemning his Countrymen of the 
preceding Age for commending and admiring PLav- 
Tus's wit and numbers, and charges them with folly 
for ſo doing. 


At noſtri proavi Plautinos & numeros & 
Laudavere ſales ; nimiùm patienter utrungue 
Ne dicam ſtultè mirati ; fi modo ego & vos 

| Ceimus 
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#:imus inurbanum lepido ſeponere ditto, 
Legitimumque ſonum digitis callemus & aure. 
De Arte Poetica. 

Horace, as appears by many paſſages in his E- 
piſtles and Satires, was very zealous to aboliſh a falle 
ſte, which prevailed even in the Augu/tan age of 
preferring the old Poets to all that ſucceeded them, 
without examining into their reſpective merit. In 
order to this, he thought it neceſſary to ſhew the Ro- 
mans they were miſtaken. Thus he has condemned 
Lucilias, which cenſure however Quintilian diſap- 
proves, ſaying, that Poet's Satires were as much above 
his reproaches, as they fell ſhort of the immoderate 
praiſes beſtowed on them by the admirers of Lucilius. 
I think we may apply this to PLauTus, whoſe wit 
was ſometimes low in compliance with the taſte of 
the age, and iis numbers generally irregular thro' the 
imperfe& ſtate of muſic, and the want of a good ear in 
the age he wrote for: Yet the generality in ſueceed- 
ing times excuſed his numbers, and liked his wit, 
perhaps too much, as thinking it without Alloy. 

As to his numbers, PLA Urus himſelf ſeems to have 
made no great account of them, according to the laſt 
line of his Epitaph, Et numeri innumeri, &c. that is, 


regular numbers. It has been obſerved in the Intro- 


duction to the Dramatic Poets, that the chief merit of 
theſe numbers ſeems to have conſiſted in their fitneſs 
to the muſic that accompanied them in the actor's 
Declamation. Now the recitative muſic, to which 
PlauTus's Plays were ſet, was probably much more 
imple and unharmonious, than that compoſed in the 
Arguftan age, when all the arts that ſerve to enliven 
and adorn life, were carried to their height: And this 
reflection will partly juſtify his low wit, which is ge- 
nerally ſuited to his characters, and poſſibly was well 
adapted to the taſte of his audience. 

Horace was certainly to be commended, for endea- 
vouring to introduce a better taſte, than that which 
had ſo prejudiced them in favour of antiquity, that 
they were blind to the groſſeſt faults of thoſe writers, 
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and were incapable of doing juſtice to the beſt modern 
performances. But he might, one ſhould think, hve 
avoided ſo general a cenſure, which he paſſed in con- 
tradiction to the opinion of many of the beſt judge; 
And granting PLauvTvs ſhould abound in falſe wit, if 
it is introduced in the character of a Slave or Parifite, 
I do not ſee how the Poet is affected by the cenſure, 
whilſt he makes them ſpeak in character. It was the 
audience, who ſhould be blamed for applauding what 
the Poet might mean to ridicule. 

Tus generality of writers I believe find it hard to 
reſiſt the temptation of being witty when they can; 
and yet it is judged to be ſo nice a point, that not 
one in a hundred is truly ſo where he pretends to it 
moſt. 

T Here hardly ever appeared a brighter geniu 
than that of Ovid; yet by too great a complacency 
in indulging it, he fell ſhort of that perfection for 
which nature ſeemed to have deſigned him. 

Virgil's flegmatic temper corrected the heat of hit 
fancy, yet I doubt his more juvenile works were 
no: ouite exempt from falſe wit; which indeed is 
manifeſtly true, if we allow ſome of theſe little 
Poems to be of his compoſing, which are vulgarly 
called his Juvenilia. 

Lucan and Seneca were both of a noble ſpirit and 
unbounded fancy, that led them too far in purſuit of 
wit; but their eagerneſs has often made them with 
Trion embrace a cloud inſtead of the real beauty they 
thought to enjoy. ; 

Ev our grave Cenſurer has ſometimes given 
into this falſe wit, where he pretends to be moſt 
witty, as in ſome of his Epodes, and the Satire on 
Per/ius and Repilins. 

Terence I believe was aware of Plautus's foible, and 
has cautiouſly avoided it, but has not eſcaped the 
other extream of coldneſs, in the general opinion, 33 
well as of Julius Ceſar, to whom the following 
Verſes giving the character of Terence are aſcribed. 


Ty 
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fu quogue tu in ſummis, O dimidiate Menander, 

Poneris, & merito, puri ſermonis amator, 

[enibus atque utinam ſcriptis adjuncta foret vis 

Camica, ut æguato virtus polleret honare 

Cum Gratis, negue in hac deſpectus parte jaceres : 

team bac maceror & doleo tibi deefſe Terenti. 

That is to ſay, © And thou, half Menander, thou art 
« juſtly placed in the rank of the greateſt Poets, for 
© the elegance of thy language: And I wiſh, that 
the ſweetneſs of thy ſtile were accompanied with 
that ſpirit Comedy requires, that thy merit might 
„ equal that of the Greeks, and that thou hadſt not 
« been much inferior to other Poets in this part. 
„ But this ſpirit is wanting, and it grieves me that 
«it is ſo.” 

Many Critics have underſtood the Vis Comica 
tt Ceſar here ſpeaks of to mean more particularly 
the livelineſs of the action and the ſpirit of the Dra- 
ma, in which they ſay Terence is much PLauTus's in- 
ferior. But I cannot be of his opinion: for I think 
it appears upon enquiry, that Terence generally im- 
proved the Plays he tranſlated from the Greek by 


nterweaving an underplot, to make the action more* 


full and diverting. Qvintilian is not ſatisfied with 
the Raman Comedy, and we know the nature of his 
ſadject, eloquence, led him to treat of the ſtile chief- 
y. He acknowledges (Ia. Orat. Lib. 10. Cap. 1.) 
tut Varro's opinion as we have already ſeen, favoured 
PlauTus; but he does not ſeem to join with him. 
Proceeding to Terence, he agrees with Cæſar in al- 
bwing his ſtile to be elegant and polite ; but finds 
not the Attic Urbanity ; and from hence proceeds to 
conclude, that he deſpairs of ever ſeeing the Attic 
Urbanity expreſſed in Latin: what can we infer 
om hence, but that Plaurus in his opinion might 
me wit, but his language had not yet attained the 
liſt correctneſs and elegance, which he muſt indeed 
dow Terence's had, but wanted ſpirit, Salem Atti- 
an, Salt or Wit: For he does not contradit Yarro's 
ammendation of PLauTvs, but ſays, I think we 
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are deficient ſtill in the ſtile of our Comedies; 
though Varro has ſaid, the Muſes would fpezk in 
PLauTus's manner, had they ſpoke Latin. It is plin 
Duintilian thinks they had between them both whz; 
was united in Menander's ſtile, who was the perfegj. 
on of the Altic wit and elegance, This great Critie 
adds ſomething about the numbers of Terence, which 
is well worth our notice.“ Terence's Poetry (ſays 
«© he) would have been much more agreeable, had 
he kept to the Senarian or Trimeter Tambic mes. 
* ſure.” I do not pretend to explain this particular 
beauty, which Terence wanted : The curious Reader 
may conſult a Hare or.a Bentley in this nice particulzr, 
But I cannot but obſerve. from hence, that this is x 
corrovorating proof of what has been laid down as 


. certainty in the introduction, that the Antients were P. 
very careſul to acquire an exact taſte and a nice ear 
to judge of harmony and numbers. If we ſuppoſe 00 
that by neglecting the Trimeter meaſure, Terenc's hi 
verſes were too proſaic, it will juſtify Horace's con- or 
demning Plaurus's meaſures, which were yet more al 
neglected, and ſo more grating to the delicate ear of P 
the Auguſtan age. ſe 
We have now gone through with our examint- I 
tion and cenſure of the {tile and meaſure of PLavTvs; It 
let us ſee if he can fire better with reſpect to the c 
Dramatic part of his character. That he is lively and f 
entertaining, and haſtening with his characters to the n 
winding up of the Play, is what Horace has allowed a 
him to be, after the manner of Epicharmus : 


Plautus ad Exemplar Siculi preperare Epicharni. 
Z Ebpiſt. 1. Lib.z. 


t 
T AIS Epicharmus was ſcholar of Pythagera, 
and flouriſhed in Sicily in the time of Seroiv; Tullius. c 
Plato is ſaid to have made great improvements by the 
reading his Comedies. 'This Poet was baniſhed by ; 
Hiero King of Sicily for having ſpoken too free!y ©! 
the Queen his wife. Ariſtotle in his Poeſies ment! | 


ons the claim the Sici/ians made to precedency * 
point 
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point of time, for the invention and improvement of 
Comedy, and ſeems to allow their pretenſions were 
jut. Horace (Epiſt. 1. Lib. 2.) has afterwards ſpo- 
ken ſo dubiouſly of our Author with reſpect to his 
characters, that ſome interpret it praiſe, whilſt Dacier 
maintains it to have been a cenſure. The latter ſeems 
more probable, ſince Horace's deſign in that place is 
to ſhew the great difficulty there is to write a good 
Comedy from the example of the beſt Poets, who 
have failed in ſome particulars. And indeed PLauTus 
ſeems to have over-charged ſome of his characters, 
and neglected others; which Horace is willing to at- 
tribute to the Poet's haſte in compoſing to get his 
money: though it does not ſo clearly appear, whe- 
ther Horace has applied this avaricious character to 
PlauTus and Dorſennus, or to the latter only. 


TasrE is another objection made to PLauTvus's 


conduct in the Drama, which is, that he often makes 
his actors interrupt the action to addreſs his audience, 
or makes them in the character of the Prologue give 
an account of the plot and ſubject of the following 
Play. The former I think is too abſurd to be de- 
ſended, though it has been alledged, he did it in 
Imitation of the Old or Middle Comedy, and that 
it was the general practice: At beſt it was a vicious 
complaiſance for his audience, and his belt Plays are 
free from it. As to the ſecond part of the charge, it 
may be obſerved in his juſtification, that as his Plots 
re often cloſe and intricate, thoſe explanatory Pro- 
logues, that now ſeem ſo tedious to us, might be 
very agreeable to his audience, who were much al- 
liſted by ſuch a previous inſtruction. That it leflencd 
their pleaſure by ſatisfying their curioſity before-hand 
n diſcovering the unravelling of the Plot and the 
other principal incidents before the Play began, muſt 
be acknowledged, and Terence's manner to be more 
agreeable and ingenious : Yet on the other hand, it 
ſpares thoſe long narratives in the Play, which are 
ſometimes neceſſary to be made to give the audience 
the preparatory knowledge that they may underſtand 
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the ſequel, ſuch as that of Simo in the Andrian of 
Terence: The ſtory is admirably well told I confes, 
but that is due to Terence diligence and fine genius 
and does not take off the general force of the objec. 
tion. So confidants are neceſſary characters in Tr. 
gedy, to enable the Poets handſomly to acquaint the 
audience with what is in agitation, more than t9 
carry on the action of the Drama. This is not of. 
fered with a deſign to approve Pl Aurus's method, 
which he has himſelf oftentimes found unneceſſary, 
but to hint rather at ſome of the motives which 
might have probably induced the Poet to this prac- 
tice : To which we may add this other conſideration, 
That as the arts were then but in their infancy at Rom:, 
the people's fancy was yet heavy and flow in appre- 
hending, and conſequently inſenſible of the many 
refinements in theatrical Entertainments, which the 
enſuing conqueſt of Greece and A4fia ſoon after intro- 
duced among them. In twenty years time, the ſmal- 
left interval that can be allowed between the laſt of 
PLavTvus's and the firſt of Terence's Plays, many alte- 
rations might be and were made for the better, in a 
people ſo well diſpoſed as the Romans then appeared 
to be for improvements of all kinds. Then flouriſhed 
Paulus Amilius, whoſe noble example in the com- 
pleat education he gave his children, had a general 


influence among the Patricians. Cato's was but a 


fingle voice for baniſhing the eloquent embaſſadors of 
Greece, whoſe diſcourſes were liſtened to by the ge- 
nerous Roman youth, like that of a voice from Hes 
ven, bidding them cultivate Philoſophy and all the 
pleafing arts of peace. It was not any averſion to the 
Muſes that animated the Cenſor's zeal on this occaſion; 
he himſelf had too much learning and eloquence to 
be an enemy to either, and was cotemporary with our 
Author, and is ſaid to have ſtudied the Greek tongue 
in his old age: but as he ſuppoſed it to be a juſt obſer- 
vation, that luxury and diſſolution of manners too 
eften attend a learned people, as the Roman Satiriſt 
obſerves of the Greeks, - 


Grammaticu!, 
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Crammaticus, Rhetor, Geometres, Pictor, Aliptes, 
Graculus eſuriens in cælum juſſeris ibit. 


This made Cato unwilling to countenance theſe re- 
enements. But to return to PLauTus and Terence. 
The latter had an undoubted advantage, when he 
compoſed his pieces at a Villa of Scipio or Lelius; 
whereas poor PLAUTUs was forced to make ſome at 
che Mill. But though his neceflitous circumſtances 
might haſten the birth of ſome of his productions, 
the vivacity of the offspring argues the ftrength of 
that wit that could form them ſo well notwithſtand- 
ing their haſty birth. If Terence were more mature 
and timely, he may thank the happineſs of the times 
u leaſt as much as his own genius for it. So Virgil 
has ſurpaſſed Homer in ſome reſpects, which muſt be 
thought owing to the ſame advantages, Yet Homer 
will ever maintain the precedency as to natural ac- 
compliſhments. The Critics obſerve, that Terence 
has imitated PLauTus as cloſely as ever Virgil did $ 
Himer, and it muſt be owned with the ſame good 
judgment and ſucceſs. 

Since we are entered upon it, let us carry on the it 
pralle] between our two Dramatic Poets a little far- ; 
ther. Plautus's ſentences have a peculiar ſmartneſs | 
in them, that conveys the thought with clearneſs, j 
and ſtrikes the imagination ſtrongly ; ſo that the mind "n 
likens with attention and retains it with pleaſure. i 
This makes his Dialogue more intereſting, though leſs i 
lboured than, that of Terence. In ſhort, P/autus is 1198 
more gay, Terance more chaſte. The firſt has more | 
genius and fire, the latter more manners and ſolidity. 
Plautys excells in low Comedy and Ridicule, Terence | 
in drawing juſt characters and maintaining them to the 16891 
aſt, Their plots are both. artful, but Terence's is 
more apt to languiſn, whilſt P/axtus's ſpirit maintains | 
tne action with vigour. His invention was greateſt, j 
lerence's art and management. P/autus gives the 10861 
kronger, Terence a more elegant delight: P/autus ap- 1707 
pears the better Comedian of the two, as Terence the | | q\ 
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finer Poet. The former has more compaſs and variet; 
the latter more regularity and truth in his character, 
Plautus ſhone moſt on the Stage, Terence pleaſes beg 
in the cloſet. Men of a refined taſte would prefer 7;. 
rence. Plautus diverted both Patrician and Plebeiay, 

AFTER this compariſon, let the reader beſtow the 

Lawrel where he thinks it beſt deſerved. 
I ſhould now proceed to give an account of his fe. 
veral Plays, of the time of their being acted, how fr 
he was a tranſlator of the Greek Poets, and what im- 
provements he made from his own genius. But there 
are no titles at the head of his Comedies to give yy 
any light into this matter, as we find to Terence's; 
nor have we thoſe books of Varro, which being 
written upon Plautus's works only, very probably 
would have ſatisfied our curioſity in theſe matters. 
However we may take a curſory view of his Come- 
dies in the order they are now printed, contenting 
ourſelves with ſuch little hints as the Poet has himſef 
afforded us in the Prologues; and taking in ſuch 
other helps as may be had from Cicero or Gellius. 

Tae 1ſt is Amphitryo ; which Moliere's and Dry- 
dens imitations have made pretty well known. The 
Frenchman has done Plautus moſt juſtice. We do 
not find whether this Comedy is of Plautus's inven- 
tion or a tranſlation, He calls it a Tragi- Comedy, 
not that there is any thing tragical in the ſubject, but 
becauſe the principal characters are Gods and Princes, 
Euripides wrote an Amphitryo and Archippus, two 
Plays of this name. How far Plautus was beholden 
to them for his incidents, is uncertain. 

TuE 2d is Afnaria, the Aſs-Driver, tranfl:ted 
from the Gree of Demophilus, a writer of the Mid. 
dle Comedy. Plautus aſſures his audience it is eie. 
gant and does not want for wit and humour. 

Tux 3d is Aulularia, the Casket: Moliere's Avare, 
and Micberly's Miſer, are copies of this Play. Whence 
Plautus has taken it, is no where ſaid; though it 13 
pretty certain he had it, as indeed almoſt all his Plays, 
from the Greek Poets. Tux 
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Taz 4th is Captivi, the Captives. The Poet pre- 
ends to have taken particular care in writing it, both 
«x to ſtile and ſentiments, and that the characters are 
uncommon. | 

Tae 5th is the Diſcovery, or Carculio, from the 
name of the Paraſite. This Play having no Prologue, 
we muſt paſs on to the next. 

Tux 6th Cana, the name of a female ſlave; in 
Greek it was called KAmewwoe, Sortientes, caſting Lots. 
The Prologue to this Comedy ſeems not to be of 
Plattus's making, but of the principal actor, who 
revived it after the Poet's death. This Prologue far- 
ther obſerves, that when it was firſt brought on the 
ſtage, it met with great applauſe. © This (adds he) 
« and the favour you have ſhewn to all Plautus's Co- 
« medies, encouraged me to revive the Cafina,” It 


is a great pity we cannot aſcertain.the time of this 


revival of the Caſing; the ſooneſt we can ſuppoſe 
it, muſt be in Terence's time, becauſe Plautus died 


* Qui utuntur vino v etere ſapientes puto, 

Et qui libenter weteres ſpectant Fabulas; 

Antiqua opera & werba quum v _m 

efquum placere eft ante weteres fabirtas, 

Nam nunc nove que prodeurt Comedie 

Multo ſunt negulores quam nummi novi. 

Nos * — fopuli rumorem intel lex i mus 

Studioſe expetere vos Plautinas fabulas 

Antiquam illius edimus Comediam, 

Guam woes probaſtis, gui eſtis in ſMbroribus, 
Nam juniorum qui ſunt non norunt ſcio, 

Verum ut — dabimus operam ſedulo. 

Hac quum primum acta eft vicit omnes fabulas. 
Ea tempeſtate flos Poetar:.m fuit 

ui nunc abierunt hinc in communem locum. 

Vam wos probaſtis gui eftis in ſenioribus, This verſe ſhewy 
that it could not be above thirty years after the Erſt acting of 
the Play in Plautus's life time, becauſe the old men, who fate 
now ſpeftators (ſays the Prologue) were judges of its goodneſs 
when they ſaw it ated before. Here we find Plautus declared 
dy the Player to the whole audience the beſt Poet of his time. 
Ea tempeſtate.flos Poetarum fuit, qui nunc abierunt hinc in cams 
nunem locum. And the very firſt lines put an equal value on 
taeir judgment, who chuſe od wine and preſer old Plays. And 
another verſe obſerves That their new Plays were worſe than 
their new Money. 

young, 
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young, and was ſurvived by moſt of the Poets of hi, 
time, who are ſaid in this Prologue to have been al 
dead ſome time before the revival of the Caſing. 

Tae 7th Cifel/aria, the Basket: The Prologue of 
this Play comes in at the end of the firſt AR, and i; 
the God Auæilium, Help. Having given an account 
of the ſubject as uſual, he concludes, bidding the Rz. 
mans to overcome the Carthaginians, and puniſh 
them as they deſerved. This ſeems to prove the 
Play to have been acted before the end of the ſe- 
cond Punic War, which was in the year of Ryny 
552. This muſt therefore have been the firſt of 
Plautus's Plays; for he died A. U. 570. (Cicero in 
Bruto.) ſo that he lived not above eighteen years after 
his writing the Ciſellaria, ſuppoſing it to have 
been ated the eighteenth year of the Punic war, 
that is, within one year of the end of it: and as the 
Romans hardly began to have a taſte for learning 'till 
after this war was ended, the general ignorance of 
the audience when this Play was acted muſt be ſome 
apology for the abſurdity of this God's ſpeaking a 
Prologue, at a time when the Poet had no real oc- 
caſion for him; and if the audience wanted to be 
let into the ſubject, the common Prologue might 
have done as well. True, but then P/autus could 
not have made ſo handſome a compliment to his coun- 
trymen on their valom, their juſtice, Sc. as he does 
in the character of the God, and at the ſame time en- 
courage them to purſue their victories over the Car- 
thaginians. This reflection turns the ſeeming ab- 
ſurdity to the Poet's Honour; and as to his coming 
in at the cloſe of the 1ſt act, it is conſiſtent with 
the liberties of the Middle Comedy, which Paula! 
in his firſt pieces chiefly imitated. 

Tu 8th, Epidicus, the Litigious: This was one 
of our Poet's favourite Comedies, as he ſays himſelf 
in the character of Chry/a/us, Act 2. Scene 2. of the 
Bacchides; and by its having no introductory Pro- 
logue may be thought to have been one of the lalt. 


Tu gth, Bacchides, ſo called from two * 
; that 
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at are the chief characters in it. The Comedy is 
not inferior to any of Plautus's but has no Prologue. 

Tas toth, Maſtellaria, the Ghoſt, has been imi- 
ated by the French and us. Jobnſon's Alchymiſt is 

y copied from it. This has no Prologue. 

Taz 11th, Menechmi, the Twins, has alſo been 
copied by writers of both nations. Shakeſpeare's Co- 
nedy of Errors is in imitation of it. In the Pro- 
gue P/autus obſerves, That the Poets, to make their 
Plays ſeem to be taken from the Greet, choſe to lay 
the ſcene at Athens, © His ſubject is Greek too 
adds the Poet) but the ſubject is from Sicily at 
« Syracuſe, though the ſcene is at Fpidamnus.” From 
whence we may obſerve, that Greek Comedies 
tranſlated were moſt acceptable to the Romans in 
Plautus's time, and they ſeem to have been ſo in Te- 
nes, or he would not have been at the pains to 
tranſlate them. 

Taz 12th, Miles Glorioſus, the Bragging Captain: 
ſrrence has copied the character of his a, in the 
lunuch from hence. This Play is without a Prologue, 
and is reckoned an excellent Comedy. The character 
of Periplectomenes, an old Batchelor that helps to bub- 
de the fooliſh Captain, is very humorous and original. 

Tux 13th, Mercator, the Merchant; tranſlated 
tom the Greek of Philemon. The Prologue is ſpoken 
ty Charinus, who is the merchant, and the principal 
carater of the Play. The reflections, which Cha- 
ins intermixes with the account of the ſubject, ſhew 
the ſenſe the Antients had of the diſadvantage of their 
boſe morals, which we are but too apt to imitate and 
encourage on our Stage, under the notion of modern 
pallantry. One may wonder to meet with ſo much 
morality in Plautus's Plays, conſidering the great 
mmorality of their principles as well as practice, and 
the infant ſtate of learning and philoſophy at Rome. 

The 14th, P/endolus, the Cheat. This was a fa- 
wurite Piece of P/autas's, according to“ Cicero, and 


— — 
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has been variouſly imitated by the modern Poets. 
ſhall here take occaſion to obſerve from the Prologue 
that the Roman taſte was then ſomething like car 
under King James I. Many of Pl/autas's Prologue 
have a ſpice of falſe wit, as well as many of the che. 
racters of his ſlaves and paraſites. But the Prologue 
to this Comedy gives no account of the ſubject, aud 
is only addreſſed to the audience to recommend the 
Play to their favour. In order to ſucceed, the Poet 
runs on for a dozen lines together in a ſtrain of qub. 
bling upon the words bonus and malus : After this 
follow ſome fix or ſeven lines extreamly witty upon 
full bellies and empty ſtomachs. I think it muſt be 
granted our Poet had ſenſe enough not to trifle 6 
ſtrangely, without knowing it was ſuitable to the ge- 
neral taſte of the People; though Plautas certainly 
wrote too faſt to write always correctly, or think f 
mending the public taſte : And his avarice might he 
the great inducement of his writing perhaps more than 
fame. This is the opinion of Horace: 


Aſjpice Plautus 

Quo patto partes tutetur amantis Epheli, 

Ut patris attenti lenonis ut inſidioſi, 

Duantus fit Dorſennus edacibus in paraſitis ; 
Duam non aſtrifto percurrat pulpita ſocco. 

Geſtit enim nummum in loculos demittere, pit hit 
Securus cadat an recto ſtet fabula tal. 

Epiſt. 1. Lib. 2. ver. 170 


Therefore our Poet ſeems to have had his preſent 
intereſt more than his future reputation in view; le 
little regarded what after ages might think fit to cen- 
ſure, when the general taſte ſnould be altered. That 
we find Terence ſo free from this low humour, ſo {ar 
beyond his cotemporaries, and indeed moſt that came 
after him, I think we may very juſtly attribute to the 
excellent education his noble Patron gave him, and 
the happy familiarity he contracted with thoſe gre: 
men who were ſuſpected to have ſo much aſſiſted him 
in his writings, On the other hand, Plautus's birt 
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ind education were, it is likely, very mean; and no- 


thing but great ſtrength of natural genius could have 


attained the elegance he was maſter of. Add to this, 
that we cannot ſay whether this ſame vein of low wit 
did not prevail in thoſe Greet Poets, whom he tranſ- 
lated. Terence had this farther advantage, that he 
formed himſelf upon Menander, whereas Plautus 
chiefly followed the Poets of the Middle Comedy, 
whoſe manner was reckoned much inferior to Me- 
zander's, whom even Terence is ſaid to have but imi- 
tated by halves. 

Tas 15th is Pænulus, the Carthaginian : In his 
Prologue Plautus calls it the Uncle. The Greek name 
was Kezrd recs 3 the Poet from whom it was tranſlated 
1s not named. The remains of the Punic language, 
that have been corruptly preſerved in the copies of 
this Play, have found good work for the Critics to 
reſtore them to the true reading, and are eſteemed a 
yery curious Piece of Antiquity. From the Plot of 
this Play we have this farther hint, that the Children 
of the Carthaginians were often ſtolen from their 
Parents, and carried away and ſold for ſlaves in other 
Countries. Hiſtory ſpeaks of the Numidians, as a 
people who lived by continual depredations of this 
kind; and in this manner we may probably ſuppoſe 
Terence to have been ſtolen when a child from Car- 
thage, and fold to Terentius the Roman Senator. 

Tux 16th is Per/a, the name of a ſlave in the 
Ply ; here is no Prologue to ſhew from whence this 
Comedy was tranſlated. 


Tag 17th is Rudent, the Cable, but might more | 


properly be called the Happy Shipwreck. This Comedy 
s tranſlated from the Greek of Diphilus, as the Pro- 
logue informs us, which is ſpoken by the God or 
Conſtellation Arcturus; whoſe heliacal riſing and 
ſetting the Antients reckoned ſtormy. 

Ta z 18th Stichus, a ſlave's name in the Play. Or 
from the ſubject, this Comedy may be called the 
Tritmphs of Conjugal Love. Here is no Prologue. 

Tus 19th Trinummus, the Hidden Treaſure ; the 

Prologue 
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Prologue is ſpoken in the characters of Luxury aud 
Penury, who come to take poſſeſſion of the extrayz. 
gane young man's houſe, who prodigally ſquander 
away all his father had left him during his abſence, 
This Comedy is tranſlated from Philemon the Gree} 
comic and elegiac Poet. 

Tax 20th and laſt is Truculentus, the Chur. 
This is one of thoſe Plays for which, according to 
Cicero, Plautus expreſſed the moſt value. The ſhort 


Prologue to it, gives no account from whence Plautis 


took it, though it is clear enough, that as they are all 
Greek ſubjects, he tranſlated this as well as the reſt, 
from the Greet comic Poets. 

Havinc thus taken a brief and general view of 
Plautus's Plays, as far as his own Works could di- 
rect us, we ſhould now enter into Particulars, and 
examine the Plot and conduct of his Drama in ſome 
one of his Comedies; and then ſet it as it were in 
— with one of Terence s, thereby to enable the 

eader to form a judgment of their Abilities in this 
moſt eſſential part of Dramatic Poetry. Though we 
are not ſo well able to judge of P/autus's or Terence“ 
diligence or neglect in this reſpect, fince we have not 
the Greek Plays extant that they tranſlated, and ſo 
not knowing what they took from, or what they 
altered in them, we can but imperfectly determine 
whether they altered with more or leſs judgrnent in 
this reſpect. Yet, notwithſtanding this impediment, 
it is hoped the following Examination may be of ſome 
Uſe and Entertainment. 


Examination of the Aſinaria of PLAurus. 


Y reaſon for chooſing this Comedy, is not 
becauſe I think it one of the beſt, ſince it 1s 


rather the contrary : But if the Drama is regularly 
executed, and the Incidents well prepared, the Rez 
der that is not at leiſure to examine the reſt, may 
fairly preſume they do not fall ſhort of it, particu- 
larly ſuch, as by the foregoing enquiry appear to A 


been much eſteemed by the Antients, and 12 - 
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them imitated by the Moderns. Such are Amphitryo, 
Alaris, Captivi, Cafina, Epidicus, Bacchides, Mo- 
fellaria, Menæc bmi, Miles Glorioſus, and Rudens. 
Tas Critics generally agree, that a Dramacic Poem, 
in order to ſucceed, muſt have one ſimple continued 
Ation, the Time not to exceed twelve hours; that 
de Incidents be well prepared and ſpring from the 
ubjet. That the Dramatis Perſonz ſhould always 
hve a neceſſary or probable pretence for being on 
the Stage, and the ſame for going off: That the In- 
trrals between the Acts be filled, as ſerving to carry 
on the Action, and continue it, as much as what is 


Wine on the Stage. That the Cataſtrophe ariſe from 


the Incidents together, and entirely ſatisfy the 
eariolity of the ſpectators. Laſtly, The. Poet muſt 
dbſerve unity of Place, that is, that the Scene muſt 
wot be ſhifted nor changed throughout the Play. 


Ir is allowed, Plautus has not been ſo ſcrupulouſly = 


en as never to tranſgreſs any of theſe Rules. But 
Madam Dacier has proved, that the Poet has obſerved 
them all in 4mphitryo, Epidicus, and Rudens. It 


would be no hard matter to ſhew the ſime of ſome 


the reſt. But to begin with the Examination of 
tie Ffnaria. The ſubject is the trick put upon a 
nan that dealt in Apes, to get the money he brought 
b payment for ſome he had bought, to employ it 
n ſupplying the pleaſures of a wild young fellow. 
The Incidents are the excluſion of this young fellow 


ather's loving the ſame woman: the troubleſome 
nd imperious temper of his mother, who on account 
if the great fortune ſhe brought, governs the whole 
loaſe: the abſence of her principal ſlave to whom 
lie money was due, which the. dealer in Aſſes 
drought ;-and laſtly, the mortification of a rival, who 
t aſt diſcovers the cheat. 

Tae Time does not exceed eight hours; beginning 
ut a little before noon, to give the dealer time to 
tome from the Country; and it ends before night, 


i it is aid, (Sc. 2. Act 4.) that the Entertainment, 


rom his miſtreſs's houſe, for want of money; his 
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in which the Cataſtrophe happens, is to be given g, 
day-light. The Place muſt be ſuppoſed an open 
Place near the old man's and the curtezan's hoy 
with this difference, that the latter ſhould be front 
and at the lower end of the ſtage. I muſt begin b 
obſerving, that the moral of this and ſome other x 
Plautus's Comedies is abominable, though the fab. 
ject of many of our Exgliſb Comedies that are much 
eſteemed, reſemble it too much. Perhaps the igng. 
rance of the Antients may deſerve our pity, but whit 
excuſe can we plead for the Immorality of our Stage! 

AZ 1. Sc. 1. opens with Demenetus, the old Gen. 
tleman and his ſervant Libanus. They may be up. 
poſed to have been talking together before they came 
on the Stage. The man is uneaſy, and fears his maſter 
is going to ſend him to work in the mill, perhaps far 
ſome fault he had done, which makes him very earnet 
to find out what the old Gentleman would be at; at 
laſt Demenetus rids Libanus of his fears, by telling 
him he knows his ſon's Intrigues, and inſtead of bk 
ming him, is willing to promote them. To hide his 
own ſcandalous defign, he pretends the fondnels of x 
father, is the reaſon of this complaiſance. Having thus 
ſecured Libanus, and given him leave to get the money 
his ſon wanted, where he could, they ſeparate. 

Sc. 2. Argyrippus, the old man's ſon, who wa 
forbid the Curtezan's houſe for want of money, 
comes on the Stage lamenting his ' misfortune. Hz 
complains bitterly of the old Baud her mother, and 
of the Curtezan, and reſolves to be revenged. But 
love ſoon helps him to excuſes for the daughter, f 
that he is determined to wreck his whole vengeance 
on the Mother. As he is in this reſolution, he ſees 
the Baud coming out of her houſe, and reſolves to 
ſpeak to her. - 
Kc. 3. Their Converſation ſhews the perniciou 
maxims of thoſe creatures. It ends by making vp 
the quarrel, upon condition, that for a ſum of mon? 
Argyrippus ſhill have the Curtezan to himſelf for 1 
year, Upon this, Argyrippus goes to get the moe 
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ox any terms; and this makes the Interval between 
he firſt and ſecond Act. Beſides, Libanus, inſtead of 
keking for the money, as he was ordered, had fallen 
flcep; and the dealer in Aſſes comes and enquires for 
Denenetus, but not finding him, goes to the public 
habs, waiting for his return. 

44 2. Sc. 1. Libanus opens the ſcene ; waking in 
; furprize, he recollects what he had to do: Whilſt 
be is preparing to undertake it, he ſees Leonida, ano- 
her ſervant of the family coming in a hurry, and 
moſt out of breath: he ſteps a little afide, not to be 
licovered by the other who advances. 

9e. 2. After having told the reaſon of his coming, 
Banat appears. Leonida informs him, that the 
tedler was arrived, who brought the money in pay- 
nent for the Aſſes. How the man asked him which 
ws the maſter's houſe ; that he had made the dealer 
lieve he was the Baily, zo whom he was to pay the 
money, but that the other would not give into the 
ite: Whilſt theſe two ſervants are conſulting how to 
nick him, they ſee the man coming. Leonida, to 
make ſure work, runs to give his maſter Demenetus 
potice of it, and Libanus comes forward to give the 
man no room to miſtruſt any thing. 

Sc. 3. The dealer opens the Scene, and knocks at 
Demenetus's door. Libanus comes and amuſes him 
ill Leonida appears, who counterfeiting Saurea, th 
principal ſlave, who had authority over the other 
ves, and this begins the 4th Scene. 

„ Leonida coming up to Libanus, begins to 
rprimand him for having neglected to obey ſome 
anders he pretends to have given him, without ſeem- 
ug to take any notice of the dealer. After having 
nade ſport in this manner a while, he makes as if he 
jul perceived the dealer in Aſſes, and asks his buſineſs. 
being informed, it was to pay the price of ſome 
Alles that had been ſold him, Leonida tells the man he 
Wy pay him. The other refuſes it, ſaying, he does 
bot know him, and that he will not pay him without 
benenetur's order. Thus ends the ſecond Act. Du- 


ring 
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ring the Interval they find Demenetus, by whoſe d. 
rection the man pays Leonida the money. 

AZ 3. Sc. 1. Cleareta, and Philenium, her dug, 
ter, begin this Act; the mother reproaches he, 
daughter for having ſo little regard to her inſtruction 
And ſhe, who really loves Argyrippus, cannot reſglye 
to refuſe to ſee him, as her mother would have her 
do, becauſe he has got no money. Their converſation 
makes the firſt ſcene. The ſecond (Sc. 2.) is made 
by Leonida and Libanus, who make themſelves m 
with the account they give of their bubbling the 
dealer in Aſſes of his money. Whilſt they are in the 
height of their joy, they perceive Argyrippur ju 
coming out of his miſtreſs's houſe with her, au 
both in tears. They liſten ſome time to learn the 
cauſe of their ſorrow, and after having been witneſſey 
to their mutual tenderneſs at parting, they come uy 
to them (Sc. 3.) to give Argyrippus the good news of 
their having got him the money he wanted. But the 
rogues fool with him for a while before they give hin 
the money. At length they give it him, upon con. 
dition that his father ſhall be in company with Phil 
nium that night. And thus ends the 3d Scene and zi 
Act. The Interval is filled up by Leonida, who is (ent 
by Argyrippus to invite his father to ſup with him and 
his milireſs. 

AZ 4. Scene 1. The 4th Act opens with Diabalu 
Argyrippus's rival, and a Parafite with him. Diab1/u, 
to improve the opportunity of his rival's diſgrace, hat 
agreed with C/eareta for a certain ſum, to have het 
daughter a year, on certain conditions drawn up i 
writing. He had given the Paraſite this commilſon, 
who is now come, and reads him the Articles, which 
Diabolus approves, and they go out together to male 
the mother ſign them. Here ſeems to be a Scene 
wanting, for Diabolus returns (Scene 2.) imn.ediate 
with the Paraſite, in a great fury againſt Dementi 
and his ſon, though he does not ſeem to have had tine 
to be informed how Argyrippus had made up his a 
fairs with his miſtreſs. However, he threatens to 6 
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give Demenetus's wife notice of his ſcandalous 

conduct, but the Paraſite perſuades him to let him go 
an that errand. Thus ends the 4th Act. 

Taz Interval is filled up by the Paraſite's giving 


trtemcna notice of her husband's management, and 


her getting ready to go and ſurprize Demenetus with 
her ſon Argyrippus and Philenium. 

A8 5. Scene 1. The Scene opens and repreſents the 
free laſt named perſons at the bottom of the Stage, 
jut going to ſupper, and. in the height of joy. But, 
mluckily for them, the Paraſite brings in Artemona, 
who ſtands a little aſide to obſerve her husband. Sc. 2. 
At laſt, ſhe comes in tranſported with anger, and 
having called him all to naught, ſoon obliges him to 
quit the company, and go off the Stage. Then the 
Actors, when the Play is ended, come forward together, 
nd laugh with the audience at what had paſſed, which 


they are far from diſapproving. Nothing can be 


nore immoral than this concluſion. But indeed, the 
heathens, in their practice „ had little regard 
to chaſtity, where their leudneſs did not diſturb the 
public peace. Fornication of all kinds, unleſs with 
citizens, was publicly tolerated, and that in the moſt 
infamous degree, as we ſee from the example before 
es. But that it would be wrong to argue from theſe 
abuſes of the ſtage againſt all dramatic entertainments 
In general, has been already ſhewn. 

As for Terence's Plays, they are generally ſo well 
own, that a ſhorter examination of the Andrian 
(which I chooſe as moſt regular in the Drama) will 
be ſufficient, without dwelling upon the minute in- 
dents of every ſcene, as we did in P/autus's Afina- 
nia, becauſe it is leſs known and read. Donatus, and 
tie old critics, were content to divide the whole 
Pay into three parts, which they called Protafis, Epi- 
las, and Cataſtrophe, and thus explain. 

* 15 is the firſt Act, the beginning or opening 
er the Flay, 

Epitafis, is the progreſs, and as it were the whole 
proceſs of the various errors and perplexities of the 
ubjeſt as it is carrying on. Cataſtrophe, 
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Cataſtrophe, is the turn, the unravelling ang cler. 
ing up of all difficulties, by a thorough Giſcgye, 
which concludes the Play. | V 

(Protafis.) Pamphilus was in love with Glyceriun 
who was ſuppoſed to be a ſtranger at Athen where 
the ſcene lies, and ſiſter to CHryſit a Curtezan of 4. 
dros, but lately deceaſed at Athens. He had given 
Glycerium his word that he would marry her, and te 
intrigue was gone ſo far between them, that ſhe w 
with child by him. Simo being informed of his fon 
paſſion for this ſtranger, in order to break off the en. 
gagement, pretends a deſign of marrying him ſpeedily 
and deſires he would ſhew his obedience by accepting 
of the wife he would chooſe for him. Pamy};1u, 
who fincerely honoured his father, and paſſionately 
loved Ghycerium, was in the greateſt diſtreſs how t 
behave on this occaſion. His ſlave Daraus, who bed 
overheard the old gentleman's ſham plot, adviſes his 
young maſter to promiſe his father an entire obeci. 
ence, from whence he could apprehend no danger, 
fince it was only a counterfeit marriage. The lover, 
though with ſome reluctance, is perſuaded to doo, 
and nn to marry the perſon his father ſhould 
pleaſe to chooſe him. 

(Epitafis.) In the mean time this marriage 0 
Pamphilus began to be talked of abroad, ſo that Ch 
cerium came to hear of it, and through the violence 
of her grief at the news, being near her time, fl 
in labour, and is delivered of a boy. Sie, now ts 
had got his Son's conſent, which was above his er 
pectation, began ſeriouſly to think of marrying bim 
in earneſt; and accordingly breaks the matter to 4 
friend Chremes, who readily accepts the propolal al 
marrying his daughter Phi/umena to Pamphilus. Th 
lovers affairs now ſeemed deſperate ; he had conſentes 
and his father was for haſtening the wedding. Up 
this, Davus, whoſe indiſcreet zeal had brought 1 
maſter into theſe perplexities, endeavours to der 
Chremes from the marriage, giving him to underſtys 
that Pamphilus was in love already with — 

perion 
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ſon, by whom he had a ſon, which was true. This 
trazgem partly ſucceeds and makes Chremes heſitate, 

(CataFrophe.) But Simo ſo earneſtly preſſes him to 
pre his daughter, that at laſt all his ſcruples are re- 
moved, and Pamphilus finds himſelf as much emba- 
ſed as before, when luckily Crito, a ſtranger of 
4170, comes to Athens, as being next heir to Chry- 
{the Curtezan lately deceaſed, the reputed ſiſter of 


Chcerium. Simo at firſt ſuppoſes him ſuborned by his 


on to interrupt the marriage; but at length Crits 
covers to Chremes and him, that G/ycerium was 
not related to Chryſis, but really a daughter of 
(hremes, whom he had for many years looked upon as 
ot. Philumena is married to her firſt lover CHarinus, 


whoſe character is a foil to the merit of his friend 


Panphilus, as the dullneſs of his man Byrrh1ia ſets off 
Davns's ſubtlety and contrivances. 

By this sketch the Reader will be inclined to judge, 
tht the turn of PLauTvus's Plays is more to ridicule 
ad humour, as that of Terence's is to politeneſs, and 
lo move the affections: and whoever could happily 
mite the genius of theſe two, would be able to write 
zcompleat Comedy; which, as being concerned to 
repreſent the paſſages of common life, has, by a 
wong and haſty judgment, often been preſumed to 
be an eaſy task for a Poet of common abilities. But 
thrace was long ſince of another opinion, for the 
ame reaſon that perſons of leſs reflection judged it 
b eiſy, namely, becauſe it is only converſant with 
lt occurrences of common life; for this not only 
mies it much eaſier for the generility to judge if a 
auaQter is well expreſſed, if the dialogue is natural 
ad well turned, and the plot well laid and happily 
Uecuted ; but makes every perſon expect to find 
Dore perfection in the whole performance than is 
Fnerally in the power of molt writers to give it. 


hom this great miſtake of ours, we are as liberal of | 


ur cenſure as ſparing of applauſe, and condemn every 
mor, which we think might have been mended with 
9 little trouble to the Poet. 

You, 1I, M Creditar, 
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Creditur, ex medio quia res arceſit, habere 
Sudoris minimum ; fed habet Comedia tanto 
Plus oneris, quanto Tenia nin. 


Epiſt. ad Avcusr. ver, 16g, 
Saadet 


T H E 


1 


TERENCE 


ERENCE was born in the year of None 
560, about nine years before the death of 
Plautus, eight years after the end of the ſe— 
cond Punic war, when learning began to flouriſh 3. 
mong the Romans. They had now ſubdued though 
not deſtroyed Carthage, and by the overthrow of 
the Macedonian Kingdom had partly conquered Greer. 
This was the ftate of affairs about the time of Tz. 
RENCE'S captivity : ſo that the politer arts and ſci. 
ences began to meet with encouragement, and Pay/z; 
LEmilias, who was a friend to them, ſet a noble ex. 
ample to the other Patricians by the liberal education 
he gave his children, which Plutarch particularly 
mentions in his life. | 
WHETHER TERENCE was of mein or noble pi. 


;rentage, whether an AHican in general, or a Carth- 


* . * * . PL | 
ian, is uncertain; though it ſeems more teh 
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te might be a Carthaginian of a good family, and 
mide captive in the wars the Carthaginians continually 


Md with the Numidians and other neighbouring na- 


ions, The Romans ſent their deputies at three dif- 
rent times to ccmpole theſe differences hetween 
the Numidi ans, and Carthaginians ; at one of which 
i is moſt likely ſome of them might purchaſe our 
Author among the other ſlaves that were ſold. He 
fell into the hands of a generous maſter, Terentius 
TIycanus, a Roman Senator, who was ſo taken with 
the early marks he diſcovered in his young ſlave of a 
wright genius, that he gave him the advantage of a 
good education to improve it; and ſoon after, by 
ring him his liberty, put him in a way of raiſing 
his fortune by It. 


His merit ſoon recommended him to the ac-- 


qazintance and familiarity of the chief Nobility ; and 
particularly to the friendſhip of Scipio AÆmilianus, 
an of the aforeſaid P. Ænilius, and adopted by the 
{on of the elder Scipio Africanus. This nobleman 
was about nine years younger than our Author, but 
he had bravely diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the wars at 
ſeventeen years of age, and we have already obſerved 
above, how well his father brought him up. He was 
the hero of the Age, and compleated the deſtruction 
of Carthage ſome years after Terence's death. Lelins, 
on of the great Lælius, ſo intimate with the elder 
dfricanus, was as intimate with the younger Scipis 
md our Author; whoſe enemies were glad to give 
out that his Plays were compoſed by theſe noblemen, 
n order to leſſen his growing credit. Furius was 
mother of TER ENCE's Patrons, but his merit is leſs 
own; though he is mentioned by Terence's 
enemies as one of the greateſt men in Rome. In his 
Irologue to the 4de/phi, Terence does not ſa 
nuch as offer to refute the calumny ; but Suetonizs 
lerves it was done to pay his court to thoſe great 
ven, who perhaps might not be diſpleaſed at the 
report; and indeed in the Prologue to the Heau- 
Wimorumenos, TERENCE x yang the audience not 
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to credit the ſlanderous reports of his brother writer, 

Ne plus iniquitm peſſit, quam equiim, oratis. n 

Suetonius adds a ſtory of Cornelius NMegos to thi of 
purpoſe. * That the 1{t of March, which was the ſul 
« feaſt of the Roman Ladies, Lelius being deſired by fer 
« his wife to ſup a little ſooner than ordinary, he Ti 
« prayed her not to diſturb him; and that comin» 
4% very late to ſupper that night, he ſaid he had nere: 
„ compoſed any thing with more pleaſure nor ſuc. 
« ceſs; and being asked by the company what it tak 
* was, he repeated ſome verſes out of the zd Scene 
* of the 4th Act of the Se/f-Tormentor.” All Con. 6 


mentators are agreed, that theſe verſes are extreme B 
fine. This __ did not leſſen after our Author's WM . 
death; for Valgius, a Poet cotemporary with Hera tin 
ſays as much in poſitive terms; pe 
He, que vocantur Fabulæ, cujus ſunt ? 0 
Non has, qui jura populis, recenſens dalat he 
Honore ſummo affettus fecit Fabulas ? — 


The Plays however were certainly TsRExCz's ; not pr 
but that thoſe Gentlemen might be diverted ſometimes WM fag 
by compoſing ſome Scenes for a Poet, whom they o the 


familiarly converſed with. yea 

Tu Andrian does not ſeem to have been Te- Wat 
2ENCE's firſt Piece; the very Prologue to the Play He, 
ſeems to intimate the contrary, and the circumſtances zur 


Suetonius mentions about TeRENCE's reading it firlt Jatt 
to the Poet Cæcilius, prove the Andrian not to be the 
the firſt Piece, and that Szetonius has miſtaken tie WW wh, 
name of the Play; for Cæcilius died two years betore / 
the Andrian was brought on the Stage. Yoſjus there. 
fore pretends to correct the words of Seton, 
and inſtead of Cæcilius reads Acilius, who was one 
of the Ediles: but there is no likelihood of this, it 
being abſurd to ſuppoſe the Ædiles would take the 
trouble to examine a Play privately firſt, fince they 
had it always acted before them, dee it was brought 
on the ſtage. Cæcilius was the belt Poet of the 55 

an 
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ind Sedegitus has given him the preference to all the 
comic Poets. Horace makes him excel in the dignity 
of his ſentiments, and Varro in the diſpoſition of his 
ſabject. He was near fourſcore when our Poet of- 
fered his firſt Play; and being unacquainted with 
TerENCE, it is ſaid, that when he waited on him 
by the Ediles order, who had defired to have Cæ- 
tilias's judgment before he received the Play, the 
old Gentleman being at table, bid our young Author 
take a ſtool and begin to read it to him. It is obſerved 
by Suetonins, that TER ENcR's dreſs was but mean, 
ſo that his outſide did not much recommend him. 
But he had not gone through the firlt Scene, when 
Cæcilius invited him to fit at table with him, defer- 
ring the reading of the reſt of the Play 'till after ſup- 
per. This was a proof of Terexce's merit, and 
Cætiliuss good diſcernment and generoſity, When 
he had heard the Play read throughout, he was 
eharmed with the beauties of it, and commended the 
Author as he deſerved. With this advantage and 
zpprobation did TeRENnce's firſt Play appear on the 
ſtage, when TerRENGE could not be twenty five ; for 
the Andrian was ated when he was but twenty ſeven 
years of age, 166 years before Chriſt, The Hety ra 
was acted the year following; the Self-Tormentor, 
Heautontimorumenos, two years after that: The Eu- 
mh, two years after the other: The Phormio, the 
latter end of the ſame year; and the year afterwards 
the Adelphi or Brothers was ated, before Chriſt 160, 
when TERENCE was thirty three years of age. 

ArTER this Terence went into Greece, where he ſtaid 
about a year, in order as it is thought to colle ſome of 
Menander's Plays. He fell ſick on his return from thence, 
and died at ſea according to ſome, others ſay it was at 
Stymphalis a Town in Arcadia, whither he put back 
from ſea, before he was quite thirty five years of age. 

ACCORDING to this account we cannot have. 
loſt above one or two of Terence's Plays: for it is ridi- 
culous to credit what Sgetonius reports from one Con- 


/mtius, an tient Author, of whom we find no men- 
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tion elſewhere, That Terence was returning with aboys 
an hundred of Menander's Plays, which he had tray. 
Dated, but that he loſt them by ſhipwreck, and that le 
died of prief for this loſs. 

Terence was of a middle Size, very ſlender, and of 
dark complection. He was married and left a daugk. 
ter behind him, who was afterwards married to a B. 
man Knight. Terence left her a houſe and gardens on 
the Appian Way, near the Villa Martis. So that it ſeems 
very ſtrange his enemies ſhould give ont that he died 
very poor. The friendſhip of thoſe great Men he ſg 
much converſed with mult have procured him fone 
advantages. He received 8000 Seſterces for his Zh 
the firit time it was acted ; and was no doubt well paid 
for the reſt: for it appears from the Prologue to the 
Hecyra or Step-mother, that the Poets uſed to be paid 
every time their Play was acted, and that the i 
employed the principal Actor or Head of the Comp. 
ny to agree with the Author about the price. At this 
rate Terence muſt have made a hand ſome fortune before 
he died; for moſt of his Plays were acted more then 
once in his life time. The Hecyra we have been ſpeał. 
ing of was brought twice upon the Stage and interrup. 
ted, ſo that not above one Act had been repreſented, 
The Poet here ſuffered in his reputation, but his purſe 
was the better for it, as he ſays himſelf in the firſt 
Prologue, and in the ſecond Prologue, ſpoken when it 
was brought the third time on the Stage; Amin: 
Turpio, aſter having in a handſom manner requeſted 
the Attention of the Audience, deſires for his (ate 
they would hear the Play out; hinting as if he were 
ready to re-imburſe the Magiſtrate the money he bid 
Paid the Poet, in caſe the Piece did not take ; Which 
ſeems reaſonable, ſince the Ædiles purchaſed it on I's 
judgment, and at a price agreed on between the Poet 
and him the chief Actor. The Eunuch was acted 
twice in one day. : 

Wie are now come to conſider him more particular. 
8 reſpect to his Plays that are extant, and his 


haracter as a Dramatic Writer, It were ondlels to 
mention 
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or the many fine things ſaid of him by modern Com- 
nentators and Critics. His chief excellency conſiſts 
in theſe three points: The Beauty of his Characters, 
he Politeneſs of his Dialogue, and the Regularity of 
his Scene. I ſhall not inſiſt on a particular Compariſon 
between him and P/autus, which we have done already 
in the Life of that Poer. The firſt thing wherein he 
ſurpaſſes all other comic Poets without exception, is 
the Beauty of his Characters; in which Plautus has 
oſten groſly failed. In Terence, the Characters are 
maintained throughout the whole Play. Farro him- 
ſell gives the palm to our Author for the Manners. 
In Argumentis Cæcilius pojeit Palmam, in Etheſin Te- 
rantius. A general Knowledge of the world is not 
ſuficient to attain this excellency. You muſt know all 
the ſecret Springs that move the Soul, and find out 


the progreſs of every incident in affecting the Mind. 


|: is objected, that Terence could not expreſs the paſſions 
ſtrongly : But it was not his Buſineſs ; and Comedy 
b the more difficult on that account, as requiring a 
greater experience of the Humours and Inclinations 
of Men. 

Tut Manners, according to Ariſtolle, may be ex- 
preſſed theſe three ways; either by deſcribing men as 
they are, or making them worle, or better. The former, 
55 leaving leaſt to fancy, ſeems moſt diſhcult, and more 
laitable to good Comedy. Tragedy makes men better 
o worſe than they commonly are, as well as Epic 
Poetry, Panegyrick makes them always better, and 
datire worle, | 

Terence reigns without a Rival in this particular, 
that his Characters are all extremely natural; you 
tardly fee a thought or humour ſtrained through the 


Phy; and hereby he ſubmits himſelf, as it were, to. 


tne Judgment of every reader in every age. Where 
Ridicule is too much affected you cannot follow Nature 
o well; you will always compoſe an abſurd Character 
uit of ſeveral real ones in Life. Such a Character then 
54 Creature of the fancy, and cannot be ſo truly en- 

M 4 tertaining, 


nention the Teſtimonies of the antients in his favour, 
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tertaining, nor ſo improving, though by being mort 
ridiculous it will be more diverting for a while than are 
drawn after Nature. This makes the grand difference 
between Plautus and Terence, and indeed between ths 
Middle and New Comedy of the Greed. 

As to the Diſpoſicion of a Play, in which Teer 
is thought not to excell, I know nothing more perſet 
in that Kind than the Andrian. But this does not ſeem 
to be ſo ſtrictly neceſſary in Comedy as Tragedy, ang 
therefore more excuſable. As in a picture, you will . 
ten excuſe ſome fault in the Diſpoſition of the whole 
deſign, provided all the parts are well executed, and 
every particular figure well drawn. 

Bur Terence is ſo far from being faulty in this ref. 
peR, that I think this Regularity of the Characters in 
Terence gives him another advantage over writers of 
Plautus's genius. Wit and Humour pleaſe the mind 
as diſtinct from the heart or affections; but every 
character in Terence intereſts the reader, and firs 
his affections. Terence firſt moves and then pleaſes you, 
You feel all Pamphi/u;'s Concern in the Andrian, find 
all his reflections juſt, and pity his perplexity. Sind! 
narration in the firſt ſcene of this Play is inimitable; 
and a careful reading of that alone will give the intelli- 
gent reader a more laſting pleaſure than the merricf 
Scene in P/zutus ; juſt as a fine piece of painting, after 
a good examination, muſt pleaſe more than the belt 
Groteſque Piece can; though it will not ſo immedt- 
ately ſtrike a vulgar eye, nor tickle the fancy ſo much. 
Not but that I muſt do Plautus that Juſtice to allow 
that he has often very fine Scenes of a more ſerious 
kind; but after all, his chief Talent was Ridicule, and 
Terence's the Propriety of the Manners. | 

I x his Sentences again, Plautus is either too Phi- 
| loſophical or Proverbial. Terence is prodigiouſly cauti- 
ous in this reſpe&, and ſuits them ſo well to his ſub- 
ject by the politeneſs of his Language, that they always 
ſeem to riſe from the preſent occaſion on which they 
— ſpoken, and not to have been fought for by the 
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No Comic Writer can be more ſcrupulouſly exact 
than he is, in obſerving the proper Decorum of the 
ſtage. The characters of his Dramatis Perſon are ne- 
ver, as in Plautus, and other antients, confounded 
with that of the Actor. While P/autus introduces a 
tedious prologue in the character of Mercury, to let you 
into the whole ſecret of the play, Terence moſt artful - 
ly introduces old Sims in the Andrian deliberating with 
his Freed man Sofa how to manage Pamphilus, whole 
Amour with G/yceriam, the Manner of his diſcovering 
it, and the other previous Circumſtances neceſſary to 
lead the reader into the deſign of the play, are there 
ſo delicately introduced and fo clearly related, that one 
would never ſuſpect Terence intended that firſt ſcene 
only to inform the Audience as far as was requiſite to 
make them underſtand the ſequel. That other Scene 
again, where Pampbilus, to aſſure My/is that he will 
not forſake her Miſtreſs, calls to mind the ſolemn Pro- 
miſe he made CHs on her Death-bed to be as a father, 
guardian, and husband to his beloved G/zcerivm ; that 
ſcene I fay is conducted with ſuch Addreſs, that it is 
not till after ſome reflection that we diſcover the Poet's 
art in taking this opportunity of giving the audience, 
who now began to grow uneaſy, and miſtruſt his Fi- 
delity, the fulleſt aſſurance to the contrary. 

Tu Es E are ſome of the maſterly Strokes by which 
our Author exerts his Talent in the conduct of the 
Drama. We may, find numberleſs Inſtances of this 
kind in every Play of his, wherein he did not content 
himſelf only to follow Menander, but often conſulted 
dis own genius. For he frequently made two plays of 
Menander's into one; moulding them together into 
one compleat Comedy. Finding the incidents too 
ſe in Mænander's Plays which he imitated, he thought 
t neceſſary to fill the ſcene with more characters, 
which obliged him ſometimes to make two into one. 
Some Writers jealous of his growing fame, highly 
blamed his conduct herein. Terence, in his prologue 
to the Andrian, pleads guilty to the charge; and juſti- 
ies what he had done by the neceſſity of it, to give the 
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audience a compleat Entertainment; and by the exam. 
ple of the beſt poets that had preceded him. 

Tu beſt modern Writers for the ſtage, I think are 4. 
greed in the Uſefulneſs, if not neceſſity of an under plot 
ſo that I need ſay nothing in defence or commendatian 
of our author's practice in this particular. So to the Ea. 
nuch, a plot of Terence's own invention, he has boldly 
and judiciouſly added the eharacters of the captain and 
paraſite, from the Co/ax, a Play of Menander's. With- 
out this under-plot, which is admirably interwoven 
with the other, every attentive reader mult perceive the 
Play would have been barren of incidents, which is now 
the moſt admired of the ſix, though perhaps, each haz 
Its ſeveral excellencies. Terence has perfectly juſtified 
himſelf in the Prologue, where he owns the fact as uſu- 
al. But (ſays he) if an author may never borrow a 
character of thoſe who have writ before him, and 
* adapt it to his purpoſe, he may as well never write, 
* ſince it would be difficult to find out any charader 
„that had not been brought on the ſtage before. 

Nullum eft jam diftum, quod non fit diflum pris. 

I can't help taking notice of an odd circumſtance, 


that ſhews the great Liberty every private man took in 


thoſe publick entertainments. Lavinius, whom Terence 
has deſcribed as a dull poet, and a fervile tranſlator of 
the Greeks, when the Adile having bought the play, 
had ordered it to be acted, and had admitted this poet as 
a ſpectator, he bawled out in the height of the repre- 
ſentation, That Terence was a plagiary, and had ſtolen 
from others the two characters aforeſaid. What ! 
would obſerve is, that this inſolence, though the Mz 
giſtrates, who had given the play themſelves, preſided 
at the Theatre, is no farther taken notice of in Terence“ 
prologue, than as an abſurd piece of ill: nature in La- 
Pinias ; nor does Terence ſay that the Ædiles thought it 
to puniſh or reprimand him for it, which he would not 
have failed to do, if they had, in a prologue that was 
ſpoken on purpoſe to expoſe his adyerſary's and jult!'y 
his own Conduct to the Public. I ſhall not juſtly 


ſuch a ſufferance of ſo public a breach of £g02d man. 
nets 
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gers, but mult, at the ſame time, remind the reader, 
it he be cenſoriouſly diſpoſed, to conſider how fre- 
aently the Action has been interrupted in our Theatres 
by the inſolence and riot of the meaneſt of the audience, 
when perſons of the firſt diſtinction, or the ſovereign 
kimſelf have been preſent. 

Terence continued his former method in compoſing 
the Heautonti morume nos, or Self-Tormentor. He therein 
hid an Eye to one of Menander's of the ſame name, 
but ſupplied the barenneſs of the plot, by doubling 
the characters; introducing, inſtead of one of each, 
two old fellows, two young men, two miſtreſſes, and 
two ſlaves. Menander's whole play conſiſted in Nene- 
d:mus's tormenting himſelf for his ſon's abſence, whom 
he had forced to go into the army, by his ſeverity in 
not allowing him the common freedoms of the young 
fellows of his age. A play with no other incidents 
but what related to Menedemus and his ſon, Terence 
rightly judged would be too barren of entertainment, 
and has accordingly given it a new life by the addition 
of ſo many characters co- incident with the main plot. 

A Paſſage in this Prologue gives me occaſion to 
mention another diſtinction the Romans made of their 
Comedies, into Stataria, Motoria, and Mixta. The 
firſt was like the Se/F-Tormentor, with few changes of 
the Scene. The ſecond, like the Amphytrio of Plau- 
tur, had many changes, and was full of Action. The 
alt was, like the Exnuch, a mixture of theſe two. 

Tux Adelphi, or Brothers, Terence compoſed much 
after the ſame method as he had obſerved in the 
Heautontimorumenos. To enliven this Play, he tranſ- 
lated from a Play of Diphilus, a Greek comic Poet, 
the Characters of a young fellow taking a Curtezan 
by violence from a merchant of ſlaves. It is eaſy to 
ee how many incidents ariſe from this one through 
the Play, and what a fine opportunity the Poet has 
hence taken to thicken his Plot, and diſplay the con- 
rary Characters of the two old Men the Brothers, by 
their behaviour on this occaſion. But I have only 
room to ſuggelt this hint to the Reader's notice, to 
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do more would be to deprive him of the pleaſure 5 
the ſearch and the ſatisfaction of the diſcovery, 

Tux fame detracting old Poet, continued to re. 
proach Terence with his being aſſiſted by Perſons gf 
the firſt Quality in compoſing his Plays. One would 
have thought our Author had here a fine opportunity 
of retorting upon his adverſary, and ſhewing his in- 
conſiſtency, firſt, in ſaying that perſons of the greateſt 
genius had a hand in his Pieces, and then blaming 
them as faulty, or ſtolen from others. But Terence 
knew how to keep his temper, and politely appeal; 
to the audience, whether ſuch a reproach muſt not 
rather turn to his praiſe, that perſons ſo diſtinguiſhed 
by their birth and actions, both at home and abroad, 
ſhould condeſcend to bear a part with him in compo- 
ſing, and treat a man of his low condition with that 
intimacy and friendſhip. 

Terence has left us no account of his manner of 
compoſing his Phormio and Hecyra. They are both 
imitated from the Greeks, and if he had found it ne- 
ceſſary, he would have added ſome new Characters, 
as his practice was, and he had declared in the Pro- 
logue to the Brothers, that he intended to do. 

Way he ſhould always chooſe to imitate the Greeks, 
rather than ſometimes lay the Scene at Rome, and 
compoſe what the Romans called Tagatæ Fabulæ, | 
ſhall not pretend to determine. Perhaps his genius 
was not ſo good at invention as improvement. This 
is known to be true, not only of particular men, but 
whole nations, of which I dare name ours as a preg- 
nant example. Though many other nations claim 
precedency for invention, none that I know of will 
conteſt our merit in improving every Art we have 
received from them. What Terence might have done, 
had he lived, is uncertain. It is rather to be admi- 
red, that with all the advantages he might reap by 
imitating the Greeks, he ſhould be able to write fix 


ſuch finiſhed Pieces as are yet extant of his, before 
thirty four years of age, and not a Roman by birth 
neither. I will here add the teſtimony of Velltius 

| Paterculii, 
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Paterculus, an Author, whoſe good taſte was never 
veſtioned,. He declares, that the Roman Dialogue- 
and Urbanity attained its full perfection under Cæ- 
an, Terence, and Afranius. Varro indeed gives 
the firſt the preference as to the Conduct of the Stage, 
1 Horace does in the Sentiments ; but they both allow 
ſerence inimitable in the Conduct of the Stage, as 
yarro does in the Characters. In Argumentis Cæci- 
lus palnam poſcit : In Etheſin Terentius. But 1 
ſhould chooſe to make Horace my judge in this matter, 
whoſe Art muſt extend to the Conduct of the Stage as 
well as to the beauty and propriety of the Characters, 
Vinere Cæcilius gravitate Terentius Arte. And Pa- 
terculus. Dulces Latini leporis facetiæ, per Cæ- 
allum, Terentiumgue & Afranium ſuppari ætate ni- 
erunt. To conclude theſe obſervations on this 
part of Terence's charater. His Scene, as the inge- 
rious Mr. Congreve very well obſerved, and in one 
Play has particularly endeavoured to imitate him, al- 
ways proceeds in a regular connection, the perſons 
going on and off for viſible reaſons, and to carry on 
the Action of the Play. He has indeed no witty 
meer chit-chat in theſe Plays of his, nor ſurfeits his 
audience with Scenes full of repartee, ſimile, or groſs 
ribaldry, nor dares abſurdly to ſhift his Scenes from 
one Country to another, nor has any lame Chaſms in 
the midſt of his Acts, whereby the whole Action is 
for a while at a ſtand, to be poorly botched up again 
in the next Scene. If theſe defects are to be found 
in modern Performances, it is evident, the cenſure 
muſt fall upon-the Author's want of genius, and not 
on the nature of a double Plot. Terence having in- 
conteſtably proved by his practice, that an Under- 
plot, if well adjuſted, is ſo far from deſtroying the 
principal defign, that it carries it on with more ſpirit 
and vigour, and furniſhes new incidents, without 
which the whole Action would be faint and heavy. 
dhould an unskilfal Artiſt attempt a Hiſtory- piece, 
ind commit groſs miſtakes in the grouping and atti- 
nde of his figures, ſo as many of them ſhould ſeem 
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to have no part in the grand deſign of the Piece, tj, 
Connoiſſeurs I believe would call his abilities in 
queſtion, without blaming the Art for his miſcarriages 
in the execution. From what has been obſerveg, | 
believe the Reader will be inclinable to do our Author 
juſtice, and allow his talent for forming the Charze. 
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ters, and conducting the Drama. Which ſecond 
point, I think, Madam Dacier was too ealy in gi. 
ving up, as if ſhe miſtruſted Terence were deficient 
in this reſpect. Though perhaps, Varro and ſhe 
meant only the lay ing the Fable or Plan of the Pay aud 
in which alone the learned Roman may have given 
Cæcilius the preference. This firſt ground-work in- 
deed is moſt eſſential to the forming a good Tragedy, 
Comedy, whole ſuperſtructure is more light and eaſy, 
will bear a flighter foundation. If therefore Tragedy 
demands invention and elevation, Comedy requires 
more genius, penetration and exactneſs, and I may 
add compaſs of underſtanding. And here it is we 
may ſay, that nature ſeems to have led Terence by the 
hand; who, though he was ſo compleat a Maſter of 
polite converlation, and has filled his Comedies with 
ſo many fine Reflections, yet he fo nicely diſcerns the 
bounds of every Character, that all that is ſaid ſeems 
juſt what became each perſon at that time, and in 
thoſe circumſtances. This is the genius that Horace 
approved of in a Poet to his taſte. 
U ib; quivis 

Speret idem, ſudet multum, fruſtraque labore! 

Auſus idem. Art. Poet. 
But our Author's moſt undiſputed excellency yet re. 
mains to be conſidered, the Politeneis of his Dialogue, 
the conſummate Elegance and Purity of his Diction. 

Tu firſt language of Comedy was very mean and 
vulgar, and the Dialogue, as it were ſtuffed with ob. 
ſcene Wit and Ribaldry. The fatirical Characters of 
ſome Perſons obnoxious to the public diſlike, thus 
inſolently pointed out, made up the firſt rude Eſays 
of the old Greek Comedy at Athens. 
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net learning, till after the reformation of the At be- 
wan Stage. Menander, the moſt polite Greek comic 
poet, whoſe Pieces were ſo admired, that, according 
0 Paterculus, they who followed him in the ſame 
my fell ſhort of it; him Terence choſe for his Model, 
king throughly ſtudied and improved his Manner; 
u we have ſhewn above. If Terence could not attain 
ill his Wit and Humour, as Julius Ceſar ſeems to 
queſtion, he was confeſſedly more chaſte and correct. 
Plytus, who was not inferior to Menander in wit 
or humour, we ſee ſometimes gavc vo much way to 
bis genius, and it is la queſtion whether he has not 
uten ſome of his witticiſms as well as good turns 
from the Greek, whom he almoſt equalled in moſt re- 
ſpets, allowing for the difference of language. The 
ret being much more capable of turns of all kinds, 
ind the genius of the people more gay and lively than 
that of the Romans, and at the time of Menander's 
writing much politer than the Romans ever were. 

Terence therefore, though a foreigner by birth, was 
by temper and education more truly Raman than 
Plautus. There is a dignity and gracefulneſs in his 
ſentiments, ſuitable to the gravity of a noble Roman, WE 
and it may be truly ſaid of him with reſpect to his . 
lnguage, that like the Graces he is often ſeen to "ol! 
(mile, is ever chearful, but never breaks out into a | 
kong fit of laughter. His ſtrokes of ridicule are ſo if 
inely expreſſed, that a vulgar eye often cannot diſ- 
tern them; upon a cloſer view they appear ſo juſt 
and natural, that we wonder at our own inattention, 
tat could let them eſcape our obſervation. 

And indeed the true Attic Wit and Roman Urba- 
ity does not ſeem ſo much to have conſiſted in what 
we now call Turns of Wit and Pleaſantry, as in a po- 
te and elegant propriety of Sentiments and Diction, 
that ſometimes glanced upon, but ſeldom directly 
amed at a ſtrong Ridicule. Such P/ats's writings are 
lad to be: and none that ever read them, will com- 


pare that Philoſopher's Stile and Manner to that of our 
Modern Wits, 
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Tuis happy ſtile it was, that made Terence's jean 
rivals give out, That Scipio, Lælius, Furius, and 9. 
ther the greateſt Men of the Age, compoſed the 
greater part of thoſe Pieces, which he only father': 
and uſher'd into the world as his own. Thoſe Poet, 
could never attain the Court language, as the rene 
call it. It is here worth our notice, that Terence hes 
been found ſo entirely free from the African genius 
in his ſtile. The other writers of that part of the 
world, as many as have written in the Roman tongue, 
ſome of whom were Men of great parts and learning, 
have diſtinguiſhed themſelves by the viciouſreſs of 
their ſtile. It abounds in points, is flaſhy,ſwelling,broken 
and impure : witneſs Apuleius, Capella, and Tertulliay, 
Maurus Terentianus is indeed ſomething better. 

Hence I think it evident, that Terence was made 
a ſlave very young, and his education wholly Rama, 
fince it is otherwiſe inconceivable how he ſhould na 
have ſucked in the leaſt tincture of that corrupt turn 
of thought and expreſſion, that ſo diſtorts the ilile of 
thoſe elſe eloquent writers. 

Ir would be too great a deviation from our ſubje& 


to enlarge upon the difference of Genius of different 


Nations, which has been in ſome meaſure attempted 
in the Introduction to the firſt Volume: yet thus 
much let me add, that as the language, of Athens was 
the only ſtandard of a good ſtile for many Ages among 
the European Greeks, ſo none of the Afzatics (gene- 
rally ſpeaking) except the Rhadians, could attain to: 
nervous and manly eloquence. 

Ir I might dare to offer my opinion of our own 
comic writers on this occaſion, 1 ſhould think Mr, 
Congreve's Plays excel in wit, purity of ſtile, and 
polite language, unleſs the Author of the Carell 
Husband ſhould diſpute the firſt place with um. 
Witherley and Farquhar will come next, unlcfs di- 
puted by Sir John Vanbrugh or Shadwell. Mr. Ai. 
diſon's Drummer is beyond any of that kind in our 
language, and comes neareſt to the manner of PI 
without his faults. | 


My 
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My chief view in what has been here ſaid of our 
Poets, is to give the Erg/i Reader ſome tolerable 
idea of Plautus's and Terence's ſtile, which I am a- 
fraid they cannot have from any tranſlation extant. 
The ſtile of an Author, which is often what charac- 
terizes him moſt, is hardeſt to expreſs in a tranſlation ; 
[ had almoſt ſaid impoſſible: For when you have done 
all, you can give but a faint reſemblance, by making 
him ſpeak, as you think he would have expreſſed him- 
ſelf had he been an Exgliſpman : For to come nearer, 
would be to make a ſervile, that is, a very bad tranſ- 
lation. The Genius of Languages are ſo very unlike, 
as well as the many cuſtoms, and even ways of 
thinking, that ariſe in different times and nations, 
from Religion, Learning and Government, that we 
ought to make an Author great allowances, who has 
uſed his beſt endeavours to give us a good tranſlation 
of an antient writer: though I muſt abſolutely con- 
demn the modernizing way of the famous Ab/ancourt, 
who has tranſlated Tacitus, Lucian, and many other 
of the Antients; but was ſo full of his own thoughts, 
that you only read the Frenchman when you think to 
read the Greek or Roman. You have the polite 45- 
laxcourt's manner, for the grave and ſententious Ta- 
alu, or the cenſorious and ſneering Lucian. 

Populo ut placerent quas feciſſet fabulat, was the 
am of our Poet in the regulation of his Drama, and 
i is unqueſtionably the true teſt of a good Play when 
It has a great run, and pleaſes all orders of men. It 
may be defective in what the Critics call the Conſtitu- 
ton or Fable, may exceed in point of duration of 
time, and ſhift the Scene too irregularly to conſiſt 
vith critical probability ; yet all this notwithſtanding, 
dare pronounce that a good Play, which with any 
or even all theſe irregularities, has pleaſed both Court 
ad City, Town and Country. 1 do not ſay that an 
attention to the rules of good Critics is amiſs ; but I 
vill maintain, a Poet may fail in ſome or all theſe 
points, and yet if he be true in marking out his 
ChraRters, juſt and ingenious in his Sentiments and 

Dialogue, 
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Dialogue, polite and elegant in his Language, he wil 
pleaſe in ſpite of the Critics and their Rules. This 
obſervation will hold good in Epic as well as Dramatic 
Poetry. Homer, with Beſu's leave, is not only def. 
cient in the Fable of his Poem, which has been ac. 
knowledged by the moſt unprejudiced judges, but iz 
often abſurd in his Characters: whether the Age he 
wrote in does not carry an excuſe with it for this, [ 
ſhall not diſpute, as being out of the preſent queſtion; 
Yet the magnificence of his Diction, and the genuine 
beauty of his Sentiments, will make him the object of 
univerſal admiration, as long as a taſte for the politer 
Arts and Languages ſhall laſt among us. 

Ir is the ſame in Painting: The beſt judges obſerye 
great faults in Rybens's Manner and his Deſign, beſides 
the abſurdity of his modern Dreſſes, and the clum{y 
fleſhineſs of his Figures; but his colouring is ſo ad. 
mirable, which is in Painting what the ſtile is in 
Poetry, that with all his faults he ſtands in the fore- 
moſt rank of Artiſts, and takes place of many who 
are his inferiors in Colouring only. i 

Tis this excellency of Diction and Dialogue thit 
ſets Terence above all other Comic Writers. P/autuz 
had more Wit; Cæcilius more Skill in laying the Plot, 

T owh that our Tafte is different from that of the 
Romans in Terente's time. We ſhould like his Ee- 
gance, but think him cold and ſpiritleſs: yet this 
ſimplicity I am perſuaded beſt ſuited the prevailing 
taſte of his time. There was a gravity in the charic- 
ter and converſation of the Romans, to which we are 
ſtrangers ; but when they were come to the highelt 
pitch of grandeur and magnificence, I am perſuaded 
they quitted their antient ſimplicity of character, and 
in compliance with a luxurious Court, took up an alr 
of Wit and Gaiety, which ſoon degenerated into af 
fectation: Thus we find it began to do in Nerv" 
time, as appears from the writings of the gravel 
Authors, Seneca, Lucan, Tacitus, Quintilian in bi 
Declamations, and Pliny the younger; nay, what ma 
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ſome of theſe great men complained of the decay of 
rae Eloquence, they were themſelves the great ex- 
anples and promoters of it. | 

Yer there are ſome Points left, wherein our 
Author ſeems to have failed moſt ; one of which is, 
in not making his Characters Roman. The more im- 
mediately we are acquainted with thoſe Characters 
that are made the ſubje& of Comic Ridicule, the more 
radily do we enter into the humour and ſpirit of the 
Play, and conſequently receive a more agreeable en- 
tertainment from thence, than foreign characters, 
though thoſe of the neighbouring nations, could poſ- 
ibly give us. In Terence's time indeed the Romans 
were no ſtrangers to the Greet Manners and Cuſtoms, 
but they were indiſputably better acquainted with 
their own. Therefore both Terence and Plautus's 
Plays would have been better reliſhed, had they laid 
the Scene at Rome. | 

AxTOHER deficiency ſeems to be a want of variety 
of Characters: a raking Son, a griping old Father, a 
eking Slave, a greedy Strumpet, a pimping Paraſite, 
i Daughter expoſed or ſtolen, and owned in the Ca- 
ultrophe : Theſe are the conſtant Characters of their 
Comedies, tho' not without ſome variation. It may 
be ſaid, that their Manners were not arrived to that 
leicht of luxury, nor had they yet diſcovered the 
fatlous arts of life, which time and neceſſity have 
Ince taught us. Beſides, that inexhauſtible fund of 
Curacters, Love was treated in a very different way 
mong the Greeks and Romans from what it is among 
u. I think in general we do the ſait ſex more juſtice 
tow than they did; and Religion has made ſome a- 
nendment, outwardly at leaſt, in our Morals. All this 
conſidered, perhaps that ſameneſs of Characters, which 
Mikes Plautus's and Terence's Plays leſs agreeable, is 
more excuſable than ſome have imagined. Comedy 
a teſpect to this variety of Characters, has been very 
nuch improved among us, and I may ſay, more than 
u any other Nation. The indulgence of the Go- 


"ment, and the humour peculiar to our Iſle, ſeem 
to 
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to be two ſources of it. Beſides, our Comic Writers bare 
taught perſons of all degrees from the Prince to the 
Peaſant, to appear agreeably upon the Stage ; but the 
Antients were confined, or kept themſelves within x 
much ſmaller compaſs, as appears from their charzc- 
ters enumerated above. 

Acain, Plautus and Terence, however capable they 
might be of inventing their own Subjects, choſe n. 
ther to borrow them from the Greet Stage, where 
they knew they had already pleaſed. They have both 
given proofs of their judgment in the many additions 
and alterations they made to theſe borrowed Subject; 
and I doubt not had they lived an Age later, when ll 
Arts were in their full glory at Rome, and the empire 
in its higheſt ſtate of power and ſplendor, they would 
have found ſubjects enough at home to furniſh out 
their Scenes, and would have given more life as wel 
as variety to their Characters; the fewneſs of which 
was certainly a great cramp to their Genius, which 
has thereby appeared to a diſadvantage, In having 9 
few ſubjects to work upon. And this may be ſome 
apology for our Poets, who, one would think, would, 
both for their honour and conveniency, have varied 
their Characters oftener, had it been either agreeable 
to the Audience, or indeed poſſible to be done in that 
infancy of Arts among them, 
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Miſcellaneous Poets. 


ESIDES thoſe Poets, of whoſe Life and 
| B Writings an account has been given at large, 

there ſhould be ſome notice taken of ſeveral 
wth Dramatic and others, who have been eſteemed 
by the Antients. Though their Works being now 


— 


" WH chiefly loſt, we can form no certain judgment of our 
en concerning them; yet it is worth our while to 
unos their character as far as we find it given by an- 
tent Writers. However, to avoid perplexity, I ſhall 
ot quote the paſſages. themſelves, but content my 
lf with juſt mentioning the authority I have for 
„unt is advanced concerning them. 

1 Au there are ſome few Poets, whoſe Works tho? 
; yet partly extant, I thought hardly deſerved a particu- 
h kr examination, and therefore left them to be men- 
a toned in this place. 

WW {have ranged them in the order of time as nearly 
could. Only as the Dramatic Writers come firſt 
of them, I choſe not to interrupt their Series. 
eech among theſe Poets as have been treated of elſe- 
ere, I ſhall ſay nothing of here, but by way of 


dupplement to the former accounts. 

To begin with Livius Axproxicus, I have no- 
lng more to ſay of him, than that I find his Tra- 
redy of Uly//zs was eſteemed the beſt of all his Works. 

Nævius of Campania publiſhed his firſt Play five 
years after L. Andronicus. He was baniſhed Rome by 
faction of the Nobles, and died the ſame year, of 
ue ſecond Punic war, that Scipio paſſed over into 
dfrica, in the Conſulſhip of M. Cornelius Cethegus 
ad P. Sempr. Tuditanus. | 

Exxius of Tarentum wrote many Tragedies, as 
well as Annals and Sati res. He ſurvived Plautas 
'ourteen years, and died in the Conſulſhip of 2. Mar- 
"u Philippus and Cn. Serv. Cæpio. 

2, Porcius 
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Porcivs Licixivs Tour, or Imbrex, flouriſhed 
about the ſame time, and was a celebrated Comis 
Writer. Volcatins Sedigitus, in his lift of them, places 
him in the fourth rank. 


Si erit, quod guarto detur, dabitur Licinio. 


Srar ius, at firſt a Slave, with his Freedom obtainel 
the ſirname of Cæcilius, and became a famous Comis 
Writer. He is thought to have been an 7»/u4riay 
Gaul by birth, and a native of Mi/an. He was an 
intimate friend of Ennius, whom he ſurvived but one 

ar. Cicero does not approve the Harſhneſs of his 
Stile. Sedigitss places him firſt; | 


Cæcilis palmam Statio do Comico. 


And Horace gives him the preference for the gravity 
of his characters; 


Vincere Cæcilius gravitate, Terentius arte. 


Farro is of the ſame opinion with Horace. And Vel. 
Paterculus, L. 1. joins him with Terence and Afra. 
nut, whom he reckons the moſt excellent Comic 
Writers of Rome ; Dulceſque latini leporis facetie fer 
Cæciliun, Terentiumque & Afranium ſub pari etatt 
nituerunt. 

Pa cuvrus, Ennins's ſiſter's fon, was born the yen 
of Rome 533, and 156th Olympiad, according to 
Eꝛuſebius, and gained a great reputation by many ex. 
cellent Tragedies which he wrote, as well as by his 
skill in Painting. He publiſhed his laſt Piece at eighty 
years of age. Some years before he died he retired 
to Tarentum. He is much commended both by PI 
the Naturaliſt, and Cicero, particularly for his Org, 
which was revived and ated with applauſe in the year 
of Rome 624, when C. Sempr. Tuditanus, and I. 
Aquilius Nepos were Conſuls. But the ſame Cicero con. 
demns his Stile His Works ſhewed him a Man of gres 
learning, as Horace has obſerved, where he 1ikewile 
commends Attius for his ſublime Manner 
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— — aufert 
patupius docti famam ſenis, Attins alti. 


This Attius ſucceeded Pacuvius, and was partly his 
Cotemporary, for he brought his firſt Tragedy on the 
zuge being thirty years old, at the fame time that 
Pacuwins wrote his laſt, which was in the year of 
Rime 614, when C. Lælius and 2. Servilius Cæpis 
vere Conſuls. The Plays were exhibited by the great 
p. Licinius Craſſus Mucianus, then Adile, of whom 
Gellizs remarks, that he excelled in five Particulars, 
being very Rich, of noble Deſcent, great Eloquence, 
profound Lawyer, and High Prieſt, or Pontifex 
Maximus. 

Arrius was the ſon of a Freed-man at Rome, and 
was born the year of Rome 583, according to Eaſe- 
un, when Martius Philippus and Servilius Cæpio 
were Conſuls, and was ſent from Rome among others, 
whilt he was very young, in a Colony to Piſaurum. 
D. Junius Brutus Callaicus, who, in the year of 
dune 616, overcame the Portugueſe and Gallicians, 
was a great admirer of this Poet, with whoſe verſes 
he adorned the Temple he had built out of the ſpoils 
of that war. See Val. Maximus, I. 8. cap. 14. I 
ind no account of Attius's death. 

Suetonius ſpeaks of ATTILUs, a Comic Writer, 
who is ſuppoſed to have lived about this time. Cicero 
coademns his Stile, and obſerves that he made a bad 
Tranſlation of the Elactra of Sophacles. Licinius, for 
the hardneis of his Stile, calls him an Iron Writer, 


but ſays, he had other good qualities which made him 
worth reading; | 


Ferreurs ſcriptorem opinor, derum ſcriptarem tamen 
Ut legendus fit. 


and Volcatius Sedigitus has ſet him a degree above 
lerence. Marcus Acuticus was Cotemporary with 
Paztys, and a Comic Writer, ſome of whole Pieces 
ad been aſcribed to P/autus, but by Varro were re- 
bored to the right Author. P Aur ius, another Comic 
ud Cotemporary Writer, ſuffered in the ſame _— 

or 
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For ſuch was the fondneſs of the Romons for all %% 
tus's Plays, that they were ready to aſcribe all to him 
that ſavoured of his manner, unleſs the true Author 
was known. 

Bur Cxervs Aquitivs, another Comic Poet of the 
fame Age, had afterwards the credit of fathering ſome 
of Plautas's Plays, *till the critical enquiry of Vary, 
deprived him of it, and aſcribed them to P/au2y;, 

Luscivs, another Comic Poet, was Cotemporary 
with Terence. 

TuxrPILivs and TxABEA lived ſome time after 
him. Theſe were all Comic Poets of reputation, 
who are thus ranged by Sedigitus. 


Turpilius ſeptimum, Trabea oftavum obtinet, 
Nono loco eſſe facile facio Luſcium. 


Turpilius lived to a great age, and died about the 
time that Furins Bibaculus was born, at Sine in 
the 169th Olympiad, according to Euſebius, about 
the year of Rome 649. Alexis and Menander are the 
two Greek Poets he is ſaid to have imitated, 

C. TrT1wvs, a Roman Knight, flouriſhed not many 
years after, both at the Bar by his Eloquence, and 
on the Stage by his Tragedies, 

Arrzx him came Arranivs, his profeſſed Admirer 
and Imitator, though in the comic way. But he 
choſe Roman ſubjects, from whence his Comedies 
were called Tagatæ. Horace has obſerved his happy 
Imitation of Menander's manner; 


Dicitur Afrani toga tonveniſſe Menandro. 


Afranius had ſo great a value for Terence, that le 
pronounced him almoſt inimitable, ſaying, Terenti 
non ſimilem dites quempiam. Both Quintilian and 
Auſonius allow his Excellencies, but jointly lament 
the Lewdneſs and Immorality of his Writings. I think 
it is no proof of Sedigitus's judgment, not to have 
mentioned this polite Writer among his Comic Potts 
unleſs he put him in another Claſs, becauſe his Co- 
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goon after him flouriſhed Novivs, a writer of A. 


laue Farces, and ſome time after him Muuuius in 


the ame way. 

pouroxius BoNONIENS1S is likewiſe ſaid to have 
deen the Author of ſome Altellane Pieces. He was 
i man of great wit and elegance, according to Cicero 
ind Seneca, and flouriſhed about the ſame time with 
Mummius. 

C. Julius CAR STRABO, who was Adile in the 
rear of Rome 664, wrote many Tragedies according 
0 Cicero, who abſerves, that his ſtile was ſmooth and 
owing, but wanted ſtrength. 

AzovT the ſame time flouriſhed TiTus Quixcri- 
ts ATTa, a comic writer of Plays with Roman cha- 
nfters. He died at Rome in the 175th Olympiad, 
xcording to EAſebius. Feſtus the Grammarian ſays, 
te was firnamed Atta from the lameneſs of his feet; 
to which Horace ſeems to allude, where he complains, 
tat the Patricians would not allow him to examine 
whether Atta, in his Comedies, trod the Stage grace- 
fully; (which uſed to be ſtrewed with flowers) he 
means, that they were offended he ſhould preſume 
bo doubt the merit of thoſe pieces, in which thoſe 
urellent Players Roſcius and Aſopus had ated parts. 


lecke necne crocum floreſgue perambulet Attæ 
Fabula fi dubitem : clament periiſſè pudorem 

Wl Cun#i pene patres, ea cum reprehendere coner 
We gravis Aſepus, que doctus Roſcius egit. 


Pouroxius SECUNDUS, was a man of quality, born 
Bilogna, He flouriſhed about the year of Rome 
, and was cotemporary with Seneca the Philoſo- 
ter. He is ſaid to have compoſed a great many 
ngedies. Pliny, in the 4th C. of L. 14. of his 
tural Hiſtory, tells us, that he had written an ac- 
mant of his life. P/iny the younger relates this 
krkable humour of his; that when he read his 
n to a friend, to have his advice, and he propoſed 
me alterations, or to have ſomething omitted, 
ach the Poet, on the contrary, liked, and had a 
el II. N mind 
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mind to retain as it was, he pleaſantly uſed to (xy, u 
appeal to the People. Quintilian, who. (aff he iu: in 
remembers to have ſeen Secundus, ſpeaks of hin à Bo 
an excellent critic, and takes notice of a little contre. Ml cul 
verſy that happened between him and Seger the 
Philoſopher about the propriety of ſome expreſiom n 
of the Poet Artivs. This Poet was much beloved by WM tot 
Germanicus, and the loftineſs of his ſtile got him the WM feet 


ſirname of the Tragic Pindar. ent 
Ovid commends MEeLL13sus, the freed-man of 1. I 
(e145, as a comic writer; 1725 
Et tua cum Socco Muſa, Meliſſe levis. bot! 


De Ponto L. 2. EM 


Suetonias ſays, this Meliſſus's Comedies were of lie 
different ſort from the Roman Togate Fable, ad 46s 
were called Trabeatæ. 

Tux axtus was a tragic Poet of ſome reputation, 


who flouriſhed about the ſame time, according t poſe 
Ovid; Jury, 
Muſaque Turani tragicis innixa Cotharnis. 7" 
Ler us now look a little back to ſome other PcetMcture 
whom we omitted, whilft we were willing to preſen$ Hi 
the principal dramatic writers in one view. For t M 
attempt a compleat catalogue of them or the oth:qtit c 
Poets, if all deſerve that name who ſometimes H His 
verted themſelves with Poetry, would be a tedious ¶ er. 
well as a very dull task. Yoſius, and ſome other Adee 
Have been laborious in theſe Collections, to whom et, 
mult refer the Reader, that is curious of ſuch kn ich 
tedpge. Is wh 
THe firſt of theſe Poets we are now to treat of o. 
be Caro the Cenſor, were he acknowledged to be abo 
Author of thoſe moral Diſtichs which bear his mme od 
This is now given up by all the Critics, but {ill tie wre 
are divided in their conjectures about the age 2. D.! 
character of the Author. Some imagine him to a Reput: 
been a Heathen of the 4th Century, whilſt otnolne e 


more probably ſuppoſe it the work of ſome Cbriti ene 
d Wilte 
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writer of the 8th, who, in naming the Book might . 
imitate the Antients, who frequently entitled their 


Books by the name of ſome great Man that had diſtin- 
zuiſhed himſelf on the ſubject which they treated of. 
Plats, Cicero, and Lucian, furniſh us with many ex- 
amples of this practice. The Book is well adapted 
tothe capacity of children, for whoſe inſtruction it 
ems intended, and the Author was a man of good 
aſe and piety at leaſt, though no Poet. 

LutaTivs CaTuLus preſents himſelf next. He 
was Conſul the year of Rome 650, with Marius, when 
both ſignalized themſelves in defeating and almoſt 
&fttoying the Cinb /i. Aſterwards, in the civil wars 
between Marius and Sy//a, Catulus ſided with the 
btter, and when Marius, during Sy//a's abſence in 
Ha, aſſiſted by Cinna's faction, bad made himſelf 
Maſter of Rome, where he proſcribed and put to death 
the moſt illuſtrious men of the State, who had op- 
wed or not joined with him, Catulus, to avoid his 
fury, having ſhut himſelf up in a retired apartment 
which had been lately plaiſtered, he was ſtified there 
by the ſtench of the mortar, and the fumes of the 
charcoal fire that had been made to dry the walls, 

His talent lay at Epigram, of which he publiſhed 
many, but his ſtile was not ſo correct nor elegant as 
that of Catullus, and his verſification more irregular. 
His wit was generally admired, which it would have 
(elerved better had he not indulged himſelf in obſcene 
ures ſo much. He was an Hiſtorian as well as a 
roet, and wrote the Hiſtory of his own Conſulſhip, 
which he addreſſed to his friend Furius Antias, that 


„ who was born at Antium. Macrobius, L. 7. Sa. 


urn. obſerves, that Virgil has been beholden to this 
author for many things, which argues that he was a 
food writer for the Age he lived in. But what Poems 
ie wrote I do not find any where mentioned. 

D. LaszrIvs, a Roman Knight, had gained a great 
Reputation by his comic Pieces called Mimes, in the 
une of Julius Cæſar; whom having offendcd by 
"ne of his Railleries, Cæſar, in revenge, ordered 
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him, to the Diſgrace of the Egueſtrian Order, ty 
mount the Stage when he was above ſixty years ole, 
Laberius very ingeniouſly complains of this hardſhip 
in a fragment which Macrobius has preſerved, L 2. 
Saturnal. Laberius died the year after Cz/ar's aff; 
ſination, and left the glory of this kind of Dramatic 
Poetry to be indiſputably enjoyed by PusL vs Syaus 
whoſe name ſhould intimate that he was a Syrian by 
birth, and having been made a flave when young 
and brought to Rome, he there obtained his liberty 
by his merit, and proved ſo excellent a writer er 
Mimes, that the Romans preferred them to the bef . 
of their own or the Greet Dramatic Writers. Jy. 


A Ceſar firſt eſtabliſhed his reputation, and ge Va 
him the Prize of Poetry againſt his friend Labern aid 
who contended with Syrus for it, who was as yet Dem 
| but a young man. He continued to flouriſh many 72. 
years under Auguſtus: Caſſius Severus was a profeſſed piled 
admirer of him, and the two Senzca's ſpeak of him _ 

? 


with the higheſt encomiums, 3 Controver/. and Ejif, 
8. Many moderns, and particularly the Scaliger, 
have launched out very much in his praiſe ; they (ay Con 
he ſtripped Greecs of all her wit, fine turns, and ; 
agreeable raillery, and that his Sentences include the u N. 
ſubſtance of the Doctrine of the wiſeſt Philoſophers. 
They were extracted from his mimic Pieces ſome "ry 
time under the Antonines, according te the beſt Ed. ® 
tors. They are generally printed with the Fables of 
Phedrus. | 
Fur1vs, firnamed of BI BAculus, perhaps from 
his exceſſive drinking, was born about the year o 
Rome 650. Quintilian ſays, that he wrote Tambics in 
a very ſatirical ſtrain, and therefore is cenſured by 
Cremutius Cordus in Tacitus Annal. L. 4. C. 8. 1 
ſlandering and invective writer. Horace is thought to 
have ridiculed the falſe ſublime of his ſtile, L. 2. S4. — 
yet, according to Macrobius Saturnal. L. 6. C. f. 
Virgil is ſaid to have imitated him in many places. 
Soon after him flouriſhed RaBIRIUs, a Poet of: 


very great character, Who is ſaid to have mines 
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ne Poem on the wars between Auguſtus and Anthony. 
Ge Velleias Paterculur, 2 L. Ovid L. 4. ult. Eleg. 
Auintilian, L. 10. And Horace names him among 
hoſe genius's of the firſt rate, whom he deſired to 
eſe in his writings. The Critics have not beertable 
o collect any fragments of his, ſufficient for us to 
form any hand of his manner, ſo that we can 
ay conclude from the joint teſtimony of his cotem- 
' Wocaries, that he was a fine Critic and a noble Poet, 
> menificence of expreſſion being his peculiar character, 
"Wording to Ovid, 


<2 


mann Magnigue Rabirias cris. 


Vaterius Caro, who flouriſhed in Sylla's time, 
8 aid by ſome Critics to be the Author of a little 
em called Dire, that is among the Fureni/ia of 
Firgil, He was of Ga//zc extraction, and had com- 
pled ſome elegiac Poems under the title of Lydia and 
Diana, to which Szetonius de Gram. Iluſtr. is ſup- 
poſed to allude, where he calls this Author the Syren 
the Latins, from the enchanting ſoftneſs of his Muſe. 

Coax. Licinius CaLvus, cotemporary with, and 
u intimate friend of Catullus, is reckoned by Corne- 
iu Nepor as one of the beſt Poets of the Age. He 


wedrated his Paſſion for Quintilia. Cicero gives him 
lte character of a very ſmart Iambie Writer, with- 
ut regard to Party; for he ſpared neither Cz/ar nor 
rnpey. Yet he bore the character of a very good- 
utured man. Seneca the Rhetorician, and Quintilian, 
Wow him to have been ſo excellent an Orator, that 
e contended for ſome time with Cicero for the pre- 
eminence, He was a man of a low ſtature, for which 
ie is agreeably rallied by Catul/us. 

Tas Works of theſe noble Poets would have ad- 
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* Propertius takes notice of them as follows: 
Hec etiam defi confeſſa eft pagina Calui, 
Cum caneret miſeræ funera Quintiliæ. 
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mirably contributed to ſhew the progreſs of Pye, 
trom Ennius to Virgil 

Cox xiricius flouriſhed ſoon after Ca/-;;, and j; 
celebrated by Ovid for a good elegiac Writer. And F,;. 
bius ſays, his ſiſter Cornificia was a Lady who fhewe! 
how capable the fair Sex is of converſing with the 
Muſes. 

QuinTiLIUs Varus, the Roman General, whof 
Army was unfortunately cut in pieces, (for grief gf 
which he killed himſelf) after ſeveral Exploits in Cyr. 
many, was one of Virgil's firſt Patrons, and is by hin 
celebrated as ſuch in his Eclogues: and Julius Saline 
thinks him to be the true Author of Etna, a Pocm 
that is commonly aſcribed to Virgil. This Poem is in 
good Eſteem, and the Critics ſay even Virgil need not 
bluſh to own it. 

The TwoVarRo's preſent themſelves next to 
our Conſideration. Marcus TERRXENMT IU 
VarRo, the Roman, was born the year of Rome 638, 
and died at 89 years of age. His great Learning mac: 
him the Admiration of his Time, which was the mot 
flouriſhing for Arts and Glory that Rome ever knew, 
There are divers Fragments of his Works, particularly 
of his Menippian Satires which were Medleys of Proſe 
and Verſe. Scaliger has likewiſe collected ſome of 
his Epigrams from among the Catalecta of Virgil. In 
general he ſeems to have been a much greater Critic 
and Scholar than he was a Poet. He bore many greit 
Ofiices, and among the reſt was Tribune of the Peop!?, 
He was an intimate Friend of Cicero's and in the Civil 
Wars warmly aſſiſted Pompey, but after his Defeat {oon 
ſubmitted to Cæſar, who was reconciled to him 
From hence he applied all his time in the Improvemen! 
of Learning in general, and had the charge of the C 
and Latin Libraries at Rome. He was above {event} 
when Antbeny proſcribed him: however, he found 
means to eſcape and fave his Life, but could not hu: 
his Library, and ſome of his Works from the fury ©: 
the Soldiers, which was a great loſs to him and to 
Poſterity. After this Storm was over he peaccav!y Put, 
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ed his ſtudies, and in a paſſage of his quoted by 
Gellins, L. 3. C. 10. Varro fays, that being ſeven- 
y eight years old at the time of his writing the book 
which Ge/lius quotes, he had already compoſed 490 
rolumes. Pliny, L. 29. C. 4. of his natural Hiſtory 
gars, that Varro continued his ſtudies, and wrote when 
he was 88 years of age. He was 80 when he publiſhed 
bis books of agriculture, which are yet extant. The 
loſs of his ſeveral works is doubtleſs one of the great- 
et which the Commonwealth could ever ſuffer, this 
excellent man having all the talents as well as opportus 
nities requiſite ro compleat his enquiries, and make 
his works both inſtructive and entertaining. 
*VarRrRo ATACI1I xus was born about the 
lime time as Cicero, at a ſmall town near Narbonne. 
Though infinitely inferior to the Raman in learning, he 
was at leaſt as good if not a better poet, which perhaps 
has made many Critics confound them. His chief 
Works were a Poem on the war with the Servant, a 
people of Gaul; and the 4/ronemics, that went under 
the name of Plauciades the Grammarian. But the 
HH 4rgmantics in 4 books, was what gained him the 
WH greateſt reputation, and is commended by Quixtilian, 
And the elder Seneca obſerves, that Virgil had ſo good 
an opinion of this author, that he ſometimes inſerted 
his Verſes in his Works, but with ſome corrections, 
to give them more ſtrength. Hence we may infer 
that he was a polite and eaſy writer. 

Hervius CI Na, who flouriſhed under the 
Triumvirs, is ſaid to have been author of ſeveral Poems 
on Achilles, Telephus, Xerxes, &c. but his Poem 
named Smyrna got him moſt reputation, which is ſaid 
to have ſpared no pains nor time to deſerve, having 
been nine years about it. His ſtile was nevertheleſs 
lo obſcure and difficult, that Cra/itias, a Grammarian 


One of the Two Varro's is reckoned among the E egia 
Poers by Prepertius; G eta ela 
Hec quoque perfecto ludebat Faſome Varro, 
Varro Leucadia maxima flamma ſue. 
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of note, wrote a learned Commentary to explain the 
Poem ; which according to the following Epigram, he 
was the only perſon that rightly underſtood. 


Uni Craſſitis ſe credere Smyrna probavtt , 
Definite indocti connubio hanc petere. 
Soli Craſſitio je dixit nubere welle; 
Intima cui ſoli nota ſua extiterint. 


Aucusrus and Germanicus were both Poets. 
The former was ſo far from admiring his own compe; 
ſitions, that being asked, what he had done with his 
Ajax ? a Tragedy he had made of that name, but with 
winch he was diſſatisſied, he ſaid pleaſantly, In ſpongi- 
am incubuit, he has killed himſelf with a ſponge, in- 
timating, that he had rubbed it out of his tablets. 

GERMANICUS, who was one of the greateſt men of 
antiquity, which coſt him his life through the jealouſy 
of 7:berius, who had been obliged by Auguſtus to d. 
opt him for his ſucceſſor, had according to 2yintiliay 
and Ovid, a fine genius to Poetry. Germanicus Ceſar, 
ſays the Roman Critic, if he had not been called away 
from the Muſes by the more important cares of Govern- 
ment, might have rivalled the greateſt Poets. Never- 
theleſs, where can we find more learning and excel- 
lency in all points than in his juvenile Poems ? but 
who, indeed, better underſtood to ſing of wars than 
the ſame perſon who had behaved ſo glorioully in 
them ? 

 Pepo ArtB1INov anus was a writer of great 
merit in ſeveral kinds of Poetry. Ovid mentions his 
Thefied, an epic Poem; and Seneca commends one on 
an expedition of Germanicus. Martial ſpeaks in praiic 
of his Epigrams, L. 2. Epigr. 77. and the Critics are 
now almoſt agreed that we have ſome of his Elegies yet 
extant, which had been attributed to Ovid. That on 
the death of Druſus is reckoned very elegant. 

Though we have no particular account of the Works 
of Calidius, he was certainly a Poet of no mean genius; 
for Cornelius Nepos, in the life of Atticus, after having 
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2d, gives this Calidius the preference to all the Poets 
of his time. ; 

Carvs Asixius PoLL1o had a very ſublime genius 
for Poetry. Horace deſcribes him as ſuch, Sat. 10. L. 
, and Od. 1. L. 2. and Virgil, in his third Eclogue, 
celebrates him as a fine Poet. He excelled in writing 
Tragedies. See Horace, L. 2. Od. 1. and Virgil, 
Eclogue 8. verſe 6. 

Tu mihi ſeu magni ſuperas jam ſaxa timavi, 

dirt oram Tllyricd legis equoris ; en erit unguam 

Ilie dies, mihi cum liteat tua dicere facta? 

En erit, ut liceat totum mihi ferre per orbem 

Sola ſoplhbocleo tua rarmina digna Cothurno? 

A te principium, tibi deſinet : accipe juſſis 

Carmina cęta tuis, atque hant fine tempora tircum 

Inter victrices Hederam tibi ſerpere Laurus. 

He was alſo a fine Orator and a juſt Hiſtorian, But he 
could never be reconciled to Cicero's Eloquence, per- 
ups not only out of Enmity to him but in Friendſhip 
to Marc Anthony, whom Cicero had fo bitterly inveigh- 
ed zgainſt in his Phi/ippics, He was Conſul the year 
of Rome 714, and triumphed the year after. Julius 
Ceſar, ſome time before his Death, had made him 
I Governour of the farther Provinces of Spain. He 
joined Anthony with two Legions before the Trium- 
jirate was eſtabliſhed ; and when the War broke out 
tetween Anthony and Auguſtus, he aſſiſted Lucius 
fntonius againſt Auguſtus, and was afterwards a 
great Inſtrument in making the Peace between them at 
Putecli, Aſter having triumphed over the [lyrians, 
te ſpent the remainder of his Days in Italy in Peace. 
but ill was ſo far a Friend to Anthony that though he 
would not join with him, yet neither would he fide 
with Augaſtus againſt him, in regard to the great Ob- 
lxtions which he owed him. He lived to Fourſcore, 
ad died towards the End of Anugu/tus's Reign, the 
jur of Rome 757. 

Cassius SevirRus of Parma, who was one of the 
Conſpirators againſt Cæſar, and the laſt that ſuffered 
kr that Aſſaſſination, was a Writer of great Spirit and 

N 5 Elegance. 
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Elegance. Horace indeed ridicules his ready vein in 
one place, but in another he thinks he makes 3 fine 
Compliment to his Friend Tibullus, when he tells thy 
he outdoes even Caſius in Elegy: 


Stribere quod Caſſi Parmenſis opuſcula vinat. 


He alſo informs us, that Varrius, whom Auguſtus had 
ſent to put Caſſius to death, burnt him in his Study, 
with all his Works. 2xinti/ian ſeems to allow, that 
Caſſius's great Excellency lay in his Verſification, but 
obſerves at the ſame time, that if he had lived to finih 
his Poem on the civil Wars, with the ſame Spirit that 
appeared in what was extant of it, he might juſtly have 
challenged the ſecond Place among the Roman Poets, 
Perhaps he was buſy on this Poem when he was put to 
Death. He had fided with Brutus and Caſſius againk 
Anthony and Auguſtus; Horace, who had done the 
Jame, being afterwards driven by neceſſity to turn 
Poet, by which he had ingratiated himſelf with 4: 
guftus, it was Policy in him to ſpeak with Contempt of 
Caſſius, and eſpecially ſince he employed his Genius to 
celebrate the Exploits of Brutus and Caſſius againit the 
Triumvirs. . 

CorneLivs Gallus, born at Frejus in Fare, 
then called Forum Fulium, was a perſon of Diſtinction 
as well as a good Poet. He was the particular Favou- 
rite of Auguſtus, who made him Governour of Fzyt, 
after having conquered it by the Defeat and Death ct 
Anthony and Cleopatra, but he was guilty of ſuch 
enormous Opiretions and Male-Adminiſtration in is 
Government, that the Senate was obliged to take 
cognizance of it; nor could all the Friendſhip and 
Intereſt of Augaſtus ſave Gallus from being condemned 
to Biniſhment, and to loſe his Eſtate. He was 0 
grieved at this Diſgrace that he put an end to his own 
Life, being about 43 years old. Virgil has comple- 
mented him in many Places. The whole tenth Eclogue 
is on the Subject of his Love to Lycoris, the poetici 
Name of Gaus Miſtreſs, whoſe cruel diſdain is there 
limented.- He had written four Books of Elegies 01 
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his Amour; but Quixtilian thinks him not ſo ſoft as 
Tibullus or Propertius. Propertius commends his 
Elegies in the following Lines, wherein he alludes to 
his violent Death ; 


Et modo formoſa qui multa Lycoride Gallus, 
Mortuus inferna vulnera lavit aqua. 


L. 2. El. 25. 


He alſo tranſlated ſome Works of Euphoreon, a Greet 
Poet of Chalcis, wherein, among other Things, there 
was a particular Account of the Origin of the Grynæan 
Oracle of Apo//o, On this Occaſion, Virgil, in the 
bth Eclogue, deſcribing the Song of Silenus, intro- 
duces Gallus as introduced into Parnaſſus by one of the 
Muſes, who all receive him with peculiar Honour, and 
the Poet Linus complements him on the abovemention- 
ed Poem ; | 


Zum canit errantem Permeſſi ad flumina Gallun, 
Aonas in montes ut duxerit una ſororum : 
Ligue viro Phebi Chorus aſſurrexerit omnis: 
Ut Linus het illi divino carmine paſtor, 
Floribus atque apio crines ornatus amaro, | 
Dixerit ; Bos tibi dant Calamos, en oucipe, Muſe 
Aſereo guos ante Seni: quibus ille ſolebat 
Cantando rigidas deducere montibus ornos. 
His tibi Grynæi nemoris dicatur origo : 
Ne guis fit lucus, guo ſe plus fadtet Apollo. 

| Ecl. 6. V. 64. 


Here one would imagine Virgil infinuated, that Gal- 
Jus had imitated Hefod, but in the 0th Eclogue Gallus 
lays himſelf that he will go and ſing the Song he had 
compoſed, or tranſlated from the Poet of Chalcis, upon 
the Pipe of the Cicilian Shepherd, which means Theo- 
mts; and from this we muſt conclude, that part of 
theſe Tranſlations from Euphoresn were in the Buco- 
nic, or Paſtoral Strain, as ſome of them were after 
H:fiad's manner. 

Ioo, & Chaltidico que ſunt mihi condita Verſu 
Carmina Paſtoris Siculi modulabir arena. 
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As for thoſe Elegies that have been publiſhed under 
his Name, the moſt judicious Critics agree they are 
not his, but were written by Maximian, a more mo- 
dern Poet, an obſcure, trifling, looſe Writer, in 
many Places offending againſt the common Rules of 
the quantities of Syllables, and often full of Barba. 
riims: And in ſome of them the Poet confeſſes him- 
{elf to be an old Man, which was not Gallus's Caſe, 
who died at 43. But beſides theſe Six Elegies, 4/- 
dus Manutius met with ſome Fragments at Venice that 
were aſcribed to Gallus, which, though written in 
a better Taſte than the former, Fo/. Scaliger has prov- 
ed to be ſpurious. But Manutius was guilty of an- 
other Miſtake, by confounding this Gallus with Al- 
nius Gallus, the Son of Pollis, whom we have men- 
tioned already. Our Gallus died the year of Rome 
728, ſeven years before Virgil. Pollic's Son, Aſjnius 
Gallus, was cruelly put to Death by the Emperor 
Tiberius, the year of Rome 789. 

Varivs and Tucca, intimate Friends of Virgil 
and Horace, are mentioned by the latter in the num- 
ber of good Poets, and were, with ſome others, 
commiſſioned by Auguſtus to reviſe and publiſh the 
LEneid after Virgil's death. Varius we find was a 
noble epic Writer, and Horace has intimated, that he 
was writing a Poem on Agrippa's exploits, in the 6th 
Ode of Lib. 1. addreſſed to that brave General of 
Auguſtus : 

Scriberis Vario fortis, & hoflium 

Victor, Macnii carminis alite. 

How much he was beloved by his Prince is teſtified by 
the ſame Poet in his epiſtle addreſſed to that Emperor; 
Dilecti tibi Virgilius, Varinſgue poetæ. i 
The ſame Writer ſpeaks of him advantagiouſly in 
other Places, and eſpecially in his Art of Poetry, where 
it is to be noted, as well as in the former quotation, 
that he is put next to Virgil. And here theſe two 
ſeem to be mentioned as the beſt Poets of their time, 
and, as ſuch, juſtly deſerving the higheſt regard of 
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Cæcilio Plautegue dabit Romanus, ademptum 

Virgilia, Variogue? 

Taz Poet Mack flouriſhed about this time: for 
Ovid ſpeaks of a Poem of his on the nature and qua- 
ities of Birds, Serpents, and Herbs, which he ſays 
Macer, being then very old, had often read to him ; 


Sepe ſuas volucres legit mibi grandior po, 


Puegque nocet jerpens, que juvat berba, Macer. 
De Ponto L. 4.. El. 10. 


He alſo wrote a Supplement to Homer, as Duintus 
Calaber did afterwards in Greek : 


Tu canis æterno quitquid reftabat Hoamcrs : 
Ne careant ſumma Troica bella manu. 


De Ponto | 2. El. 10, 


Poxricus, a Poet cotemporary with Macer, wrote 
a Poem on the Theban war; we know nothing parti- 
cularly of his character but from his friend Propertius, 
who compares him to Homer : 


Dum tibi Cadmee dicantur, Pontice, Thebe, 
Armagae fraterne triſtia militie : 
Atque, ita fim felix, primo contendis Homer, 


Sint modo fata tuis mollia carminibus. 
L. 1. El. 7. 


Ovid has alſo mentioned him as famous for epic 
foetry, and joins him with Battus an Jambic Poet, 
o whom we have no other knowledge but what 
Ovid has given us, who calls them his dear companions : 


Ponticus Heroo, Battus quaque clarus Tambo, 


Dulria convittus membra fuere mei. | 
| De Ponto. L. 2. El. 10; 


The epigrammatic Poet GeTutzcvs flouriſhed about 
the ame time, and is mentioned by Martial, where 
ie makes an apology for the looſeneſs of his Epi- 
grams, and alledges the example of the beſt epigram- 
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VaLcivs was a Poet of the firſt rank. Hors 
has mentioned him among thoſe excellent Wits, whoſe 
approbation he defired : And Tibullus compares him 
to Homer in his Poem to Meſa la. mmm terns pre- 
pior non alter Homers. 

CorngLivs SEveERUs, who flouriſhed about the 
ſame time with Ya/gius, was likewiſe a conſiderable 
Poet, and ſome Critics conſider him as the Author of 
the tua, a Poem among the Catalecta of Virgil. 
He had alſo undertaken to write a Poem of the Wars 
in Sicily, probably between Auguſtus and Sextu; 
Pompeius, and though he died before he finiſhed it, is 
highly commended for it by Quintilian. Orig ad. 
dreſſes him not only as his Friend, but as a Court 
Favourite and a great Poet. 0 rates magnorun 
maxime regum, and a little lower he adds, 


Fertile pectus habes, intergue Helicona colentes 
Uterius nulli provenit ifta Seges. 
| De Ponto. L. 4. El. 2. 


Raßix ius flouriſhed under Auguſfas, and bore 
the Character of a very ſublime Poet, which 0214 
expreſly mentions, De Ponto. L. 4. El. 16.-Maz- 
nigue Rabirius orig. The Reader may conſult this 
Elegy, where he will find many other Poets menti- 
oned, with ſometimes a ſhort Character of them, of 
whom, as we have no other Account, I thought it 
would be both dull and tedious barely to name 
them. Rabirius is alſo mentioned by Horace as his 
Friend, and a Perſon of excellent Merit. Qi] 
calls him an Author worth being acquainted with; 
and Velleius Paterculus ſeruples not to place him next 
to Virgil, L. 2. Hiſtor. Rabirius's chief Work was 
a Poem on the War between Auguſtus and Anthony, 
J ſuppoſe the Adtian War, a ſubject which exerciſed 
the Pens of the fineſt Writers of the Auguſſan Age. 

SABINUS was an Elegiac Poet, cotemporary with ha 
RaGirius : According to Ovid, the following Epiilics I 
are ſaid to have been publiſhed by him: LY, to 
Penelope, Hyppolitus to Phadra, Demopbocn to Pry 

10. 
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lis, Faſon to Hyp/spile, and Sappho to Phaon, none 
of which are preſerved : Thoſe that are among Ovid's 
under theſe Titles being eſteemed unworthy of him 
and Sabinus. But the general Opinion is, that ſome, 
if not all of the fix following are Sabinus's, though 
amongſt Orid's; namely, Paris to Helen, Helen to 
Paris, Leander to Hero, Hero to Leander, Acontius 
to Cydippe, and Cydippe to Acontius. Ovid obſerves, 
that Sabinus was the Author of ſome other Works, 
which he did not live to finiſh, 


Quigue ſuam Traezen, imperſetumgue Dierum 
Deſeruit celeri morte Sabinus opus. 


De Ponto. L. 4. El. 16. 


Horace ſpeaks very handſomely of his Friend Tirius 
SerTIMICs, a Lyric and Tragic Poet. 


Duid Titius Romana brevi venturus in ora, 
Pindarici fontis qui non expalluit hauſtus, 
Faſtidire lacus at rivos auſus aper tot, 
Ut valet ? Ut meminit noftri ? Fidibuſne Latinis 
Thebanas aptare modos ſtudet auſpice Muſa 
An tragica deſævit & ampullatur in arte? 

L. 1. Epiſt, 3. 


And what doth Titius, he of growing Fame, 
Who doth not fear to drink of Pindar's Stream, 
Who ſcorns known Springs and Lakes, that glori- 
ous He, | 
And is he well, and doth he think of me? 
Doth he, the Muſe propitious, nobly fing, 
And fit to Roman Harps the Theban String ? 
Or is he writing Plays, and treads the Stage 
In murd'ring Verſe, and ſwells with Tragic Rage ? 
| | Creech. 


Jutws FLorus, to whom this Epiſtle is addreſſed, 
had among other great Qualities, a maſterly skill in 
Poetry according to Horace, 5 


Non tibi parvum 
Inge nium, non incultum eſt, nec turpiter hirtum, 
| Seu 
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Seu linguam cauſis acuis, ſeu civica jura 
Reſpondere paras, ſeu condis amabile carmen, 
Prima feres beder viftricis premia. 


GraTivs, of whom we have Part of a Poem on 
Hunting, is ſuppoſed to have been Cotemporary with 
Ovid, and by him pointed out in the laſt Elegy of the 


4th L. de Ponto. 
Aptague venanti Gratius arma dedit. 


Tux Stile of this Poem is reckoned pure, but 
without Elevation; he is cenſured by the Critics for 
dwelling too long on Fables, and as he is counted 
much ſuperior to Nemefanus, who has treated the 
ſame Subject, ſo he is reckoned in all Points inferior 
to the Greek Poet Oppian, who wrote his Cynegetic: 
and Halieutics, under Severus and Caracalla, to 
whom he preſented them, and who is ſaid to have 
rewarced the Poet very magnificently. 

FLAvius AlrHius Avitus flouriſhed under Au- 
guſtus and Tiberius, according to Seneca the Rhetori- 
cian, Controverſy the 15th, he was very famous in 
his Youth for his Eloquence ; but is thought by 
that Critic to have enervated the Force of his Stile 
in Proſe, by applying himſelf to Poetry, in which 
he did not ſucceed ſo well. Priſcian quotes ſome 
_ Verſes of his out of his Lives of i//uftrious Men, in 
two Books in Verſe; and Terentianus Maurus menti- 
ons him for his Eloquence ; which was ſo great when 
he was very young, that all Rome followed him with 
Admiration : But he afterwards neglected the true 
bent of his Genius for Poetry, in which Nature 
ſeemed not to deſign he ſhould ſucceed. 

Cxswvs Bassus, a Lyric Poet, flouriſhed under the 
Veſpaſians. Quintilian places him next to Horace, 
and Pliny the younger has alſo commended him for 
his happy Talent that Way. 

Tirus PETRONIUs ARBITER, though more ce- 
Jebrated for that Part of his Works which is in Proſe, 
may juſtly claim our Notice among the Poets. He 


is an admirable Critic and a polite Writer, yet has 
| | ſome times 
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ſometimes fallen into Affectation in his Stile, through 
the too great Delicacy of his Taſte. This makes him 
ſometimes treſpaſs againſt ſome of thoſe excellent 
Rules, whick he has himſelf laid down in different 
Parts of his Menippian Satire ; for that ſuch it was, 
appears from what we have remaining of it. I ſhall 
not enquire into the Deſign of it, as of little Impor- 
tance to know, only muſt obſerve that if, as his Ad- 
mirers alledge (who ſay he flouriſhed in Nere's Court, 
being Maſter of the Revels to that Prince) he meant 
to expoſe the Luxury and Debauchery of the Court, it 
is ſtrange he ſhould choole to do it in ſuch a Manner ; 
for it is notorious that he ſpeaks of the moſt infamous 
Acts of Lewdneſs with too great a Guſt to be thought 
Reformer: I ſhould rather imagine that he has hke- 
wiſe drawn his own Picture among thoſe of the other 
Debauchees of that Court and Age. In a word, his 
Satire is ſuch a ſtrange Medley of Virtue and Vice, 
that it is ſometimes difficult to determine what he 
condemns, or what he approves. He had a great 
Genius, and knew very well how to enter into every 
Charater he intended to commend or expoſe, and 
i ſaid by a happy Temperature to have joined the 
Humour of Plautus to the Eloquence of Cicero, out 
of which he has formed a moſt lively and elegant Stile, 
peculiar to himſelf, and hitherto inimitable, in which 
the Perfection of the Roman Urbanity is to be diſco- 
yered by judicious Readers. His Character and the 
Occaſion and Manner of his Death, which were all 
very extraordinary, are finely given us by Tacitus, 
L. 16. Annal. That is ſuppoſing him to be the very 
Perſon there mentioned, which though doubted by 
Lipius and ſome other Critics, is now the moſt pre- 
raling Opinion. A conſiderable Fragment of Petro- 
nus was pretended to be found at Tray in Dalmatia, 
in the Venetian Dominions, by a Phyſician about the 
middle of the laſt Century. This occaſioned a Con- 
troverſy among the Critics, of which there is ſome 
Account in Spon's Voyages, who viſited this Phyſician 
ad ſaw the Manuſcript in Queſtion. Though Petra- 
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ius is generally thought to have been an Fpicyrecy 
ſome maintain he was a Stoic, and have attempted to 
prove it from his Works. Salmaſius and ſome other 
Critics are of Opinion, that the preſent Fragments 
of Petronius are merely Excerpta or Paſſages tran- 
ſcribed by ſome Student, who noted down what 
Pleaſed him beſt in the Courſe of his reading this 
Author, and that the Original and entire Copies were 
deſtroyed by the raſh Zeal of the Monks, which has 
been more injurious to the learned World in many 
Re ſpects, than the ſeveral Ravages of the barbarous 
Nations, or the deſtroying Hand of Time it cf, 
Petronius, whether through the Favour of Ner4 or 
his own Merit, was ſent Progonſul to By:ni;, 
where this Man of Pleaſure, like another Mecæ nas, 
ſhowed himſelf capable of the cloſeſt Application to 
Buſineſs, and performed all the Duties of an able 
Magiſtrate: He was afterwards, as Tacitus ſays, cho- 
ien Conſul, perhaps extraordinarily for ſome Months, 
as was uſual, when the Conſul died within the year 


of his Office, which was never left vacant: I men- 


tion this becauſe we do not find his Name in any 
Liſt of the Conſuls, and yet the Authority of Tacitus 
is unqueſtionable, who ſays he was Conſul. The 
ſame Hiftorian ſeems to inſinuate that he received 
the Sirname of Arbiter, becauſe Nero thought none 
of his voluptuous Pleaſures well fancied, that were 
not either directed or approved by Petronius. This 
great Favour of Petronius could not fail of ſtirring 
up Tigellinus againſt him: That jealous and (elf 
Favourite and Miniſter of Nero's reſolved to ruin this 
growing Rival, which by falſe Accuſations he effected. 
Nor was Petronius admitted to make his Defence. 
Some of his Slaves were bribed againſt him, and the 
reſt carried away to Priſon. Petronius having (28 
yet uncertain of his Fate) for ſome time ſtayed at 
Cumæ, (for the Emperor was gone into Campania) 
reſolved to put an End to his Hopes and Fears, by : 
voluntary Death. He opened his Veins, then cloſed 


them again; at Intervals converſing with his * 
ou 
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not like Seneca, in a ſolemn Manner on ſerious Sub— 
jects, but in a pleaſant and jocoſe Way, they repeat 
ing to him Songs and Verſes upon diverting Subjects. 
In ſhort, he ſlept, he travelled, rewarded ſome and 
paniſhed others of his Domeſticks; affecting to do all 
the ordinary Offices of Life, that his Death might not 
ſeem forced but accidental. 

Wars he made his Will, he did not complement 
Nero or Tigellinus, or any of the great Men in 
Power, as was then the common Practice, with a 
Legacy; but having deſcribed, under the feigned 
Characters of ſome vile debauched People, all the in- 
famous Lewdneſs and obſcene Pleaſures of the Prince, 
ſent the Book ſealed up to Nero; but broke the Seal in 
Pieces, that no Uſe might be made of it afterwards in 
making Diſcovery of the Author. 

Tus manner of his Death had a ſtrange Mixture 
of Conſtancy and Extravagance, and perhaps not a 
little Affectation, however Tacitus ſeems to relate it 
with Applauſe and Admiration. He died the year of 
Reme 817, and of pint o 65, being as we may ſup- 
poſe about 50 Years old, 

Akuxrius STELLA, born at Apona in the Terri- 
tory of Padua, is celebrated both by Statius and 
Martial as a fine Poet. Statius in the Dedication of 
his Sy/v to Ste//a mentions his Elegies, and a Poem 
alled Aeris, but particularly his Poem on the Death 
of a Favourite Dove, which Martial prefers to that 
celebrated one of Catullus on Lesbia's Sparrow. 


Stelles Delicium mei Columba, 
Verona het audiente, dicam, 


Vicit maximi paſſerem Catulli. 


Stella was a Perſon of great Quality and Fortune, 
and bore ſome of the greateſt Offices in Rome, having 
been Prætor and Duumvir, a civil Magiſtrate of great 
Authority and Dignity among the Romans. 

SenTIus AUGUR, is commended by Pliny in his 
Epiſtles, as a good Epigrammatic Writer. He was 2 
ave of Rome, and Cotemporary with him. = 

ame 
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ſame Pliny praiſes his Friend Spurina, an illuſtrious 
Roman, for his happy Talent for Lyric Poetry, as he 
does Voconius for his Elegies and Epigrams, and Paſj- 
enus a Roman Knight for excelling both in Elegiac and 
Lyric Poetry; he is alſo much praiſed by Gelllus. 

SALE1Us Bassus is reckoned by Quintilian in the 
Number of the beſt Epic Poets. He was an inttmate 
Friend of Lucan, and grew afterwards much in fa- 
vour with the Emperor Feſpaſian. Tacitus and Pliny 
mention him with Honour, and Juvenal has taken 
notice of his Merit and Poverty. 

Vol carios Sepicitus, flouriſhed about the Time 
of the YVeſpaſians, and is commended by P/iny the 
younger and Gz//ins for his Learning. We have no 
Account of any other Work of his, than that in 
which he makes a Judgment of all the Poets, a Frag- 
ment of which relating to the Comic Poets is quoted 
by Gellius. 

AuLus SerEnvs a Lyric Poet, is much com- 
mended by Maurus Terentianus, Diomedes the Gram- 
marian and Martianus Capella. He is ſaid to have 
publiſhed ſeveral Poems, = of which are cited by 
Nonius the Grammarian, and particularly that called 
Ruralia: He ſeems to have lived ſometime between 
Sedigitus and Terentianus. 

Sou Critics make this TerzxnTIaNus Cotempora- 
ry with Martial, and ſuppoſe him to be the Gover- 
nor of Syzne, whom that Poet mentions, L. 1. Eßpig. 
87. He is cited by Priſcian, Servius, and other Gram- 
marians, among what they call the later Writers. 
He was old as he informs us in the Preface, when he 
begun his Poem of Letters, Syllables, Feet and Me- 
ſures, that is, a Proſodia in Verſe: He was an Ari 
can, according to many Critics, or a Cartbaginian by 
birth, but I ſhould rather think him a noble Roman. 

SuLyPIT1a, the Poeteſs, flouriſhed about the ſame 
time with Terentianus. We have but a Fragment ofa 
Satire that ſhe wrote againſt Domitian, who publiſhed 
a Decree for the baniſhment of the 122 from 


Rome. But from the Invocation it ſhould ſeem ſhe 
| Was 
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was Author of many other Poems, and that ſhe was 
the firſt Roman Lady who had taught her Sex to vie 
with the Greets in Poetry: 


Cetera quin etiam, quot denigue millia luſi, 
Primague Romanas decui contendere Graijs, 
Et ſalibus variare novis conflanter omitto. 


Her Language is eaſy and elegant, and ſhe ſeems to 
have had a happy Talent for Satire. She is mentioned 
by Martial and Sidonius Apollinaris, and is ſaid to have 
addreſſed to her Husband who was a Roman Knight, a 
Poem on conjugal Love. She was certainly a Lady of 
a bright Genius, and the Learned World have reaſon 
to lament the Loſs of her Works. 

MaruLLus, a Writer of Mimes, diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf by his fine Genius under Marcus Antoninus the 
Philoſopher, and was remarkable for making his Re- 
lections with ſuch Liberty, that he ſpared no Cha- 
rafter of Vice or Folly that he met with in thoſe of 


the firſt Rank. As a particular Inſtance of this, it is 


ſaid, That in the following Verſe he expreſly named 
the Empreſs Fau/tina's Gallant to the whole Audience; 


Ille jam tibi dixi Tertullus dicitur. 


His Works are all loſt. He had the Character of a 
very ſtrong and elegant Writer, and is often quoted 
by Servius the Grammarian. 

We meet with no Poets of any Note in the Interval 
between Antoninus Philoſophus and Caracalla, unleſs 
we take PALLaprus to have lived in this Interval: 
He has compoſed a Poem on the Grafting of Trees, 
which he has executed with ſome Spirit, but we can 
find no further Account of him. 

Q. SeRENUS SAMMONICUS was a celebrated Phy- 
ician as well as a Poet, under Caracalla, who killed him 
in a Paſſion one Day as he ſate at Table with him, but 
upon what Provocation is uncertain. He is ſaid to 
have publiſhed many Treatiſes and Poems, but all that 
remains of his now is a Poem on Medicines, and this, 
by ſome Critics, has been attributed rather to his Son 

NY Samms- 
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Sammonicus, who was Præceptor to the younger 
Gordian, and was poſſeſſed of a fine Library which his 
Father had begun to collect. The Stile of this Poem 
of Sammonicus is low and dull, but the Expreſſions are 
juſt, and the Language pure, 

CALPHURNIUs, a Bucolic Poet of Sicily, flouriſhed 
under the Emperors Carinus and Numerianus, There 
are ſeven of his Eclogues addreſſed to Nemeſianus, 2 
Man of Quality, and his Patron, and a fellow Poet. 
Some of the Critics have not ſcrupled to give Ca.. 
phurnius the next place to Virgil among the Paſtoral 
Writers; and Fontenelle, in his fine Diſcourſe on 
Paſtoral Poetry, ſeems to join with them. 

NeMEsIANUs, abovementioned, was likewiſe 2 
Writer of Eclogues, of which there are Four extant, 
which are not in ſo good a Taſte, being neither ſo wel! 
conducted, nor in ſo lovely a Stile as thoſe of Ca/phur 
ning. But his Poem on hunting gained him more Re- 
putation, though it is not in ſo pure a Stile as that of 
Gratian. Such was the Eſteem of this Poem in the Sth 
and gth Ceaturies, that It was publickly read in the 
Schools under the Emperor Charles the Great, and 
ſome of his Succeſſors. But I fear this may reaſonably 
be taken as an Argument of the bad Taſte of the Age, 
at leaſt as much as of the Excellency of this Poem of 
Nemeſf anus. 

Rurus FEs Tus Avienus flouriſhed under Teds. 
fins the Great, and was partly Cotemporary with C/au- 
dian. He has made an elegant Tranſlation of the Phu. 
mena of Aratus, and the Periegefis, or Geographical 
Deſcription of the World of Cs He alſo turned 
ſome Pieces of Livy into Iambic Verſe. as he did ſome 
ſele& Stories from Virgil. But there is nothing of theſe 
two laſt extant. We have about Forty Fables of #/p 
rendered by Avienus in Elegiac Verſe, and dedicated 
to Theodoſius. In general the Critics have a favou- 
rable Opinion of this Poet's Writings. His Stile is 
eaſy and ſometimes elegant, and might paſs for the 
Work of a better Age, had not C/audian written about 


the ſame Time. 
| P. Rur 
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p. RuTiLws NumaTilanus GaLLus flouriſhed 
under Honorius. We have nothing of this Poet's 
extant, but part of his Journey or Itinerary through 
part of Italy, which he is ſaid to have written after 
the taking of Rome by Alaric King of the Goths in;the 


Year of Chriſt 410. From what remains, we may 


judge it was an elegant and lively Performance, though 
his Equity and Judgment may be called in queſtion 
for thoſe malignant Invectives which he makes both 
againſt the Teros and Chriſtians. 

With this Author expired the Spirit of Roman Poe- 
try ; for now Barbarity and Ignorance adyanced apace, 
and the few learned, who appeared from time to time 
for ſome Ages afterwards, conſecrated their Muſe to 
the Cauſe of Religion, and to propagate and defend the 
great Truths of Chriſtianity againſt the attacks of In- 
fdels, and to the Inſtruction of thoſe ſavage and bar- 
barous Nations, who had not ceaſed for ſome ages to 
invade the Roman Empire, which was at length become 
their Prey; and who were now eſtabliſhed under their 
ſeveral Governments in all the parts of the Weſtern 
Empire, which was now at an End. The whole Pe- 
riod of Time from Livius Andronicus the year of Rome 
$14, and before Cyr1sT 239, to the taking of Rome 
in 410, includes a Period of about 650 Years. Of 
which, for the conveniency of the young Student, 
and to afhſt his Memory, I have drawn up the follow- 
ing Chronological Table. 
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514 [Livius Andronicus, brings his firſt Play on 
the Stage. 
515 —Ennius born. 


519 Nevins, publiſhes his firſt Play. 


527 —Plautus, born about this time. 


$33 Patuvius, the Tragie Poet born. 


239 


238 


37 
246 
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CONSULS. 
C. Manlius Turrinus, Q. Valerius Falco. 


T. Sempronius Gracchus, P. Cornelius Falco. 

L. Cornelius Lentulus, Q. Fluvius Flaccus. 

C. Licinius Varus, P. Cornelius Lentulus. 

T. Manlius Torquatus, C. Attilius Bubulcus. 

I. Poſthumius Albinus, Sp. Carvilius Maximus. 

Q. Fabius Maximus Verrucoſus, M. Pomponius 
Matho. 

M. Emelius Lepidus. M. Publicius Malleolus. 


C. Papyrius Maſo, M. Pomponius Matho. 


M. Amilius Barbula, M. Junius Pera, II. 


L. Poſthumius Albinus, Cn Fulvius Centumalus. 
Fabius Maximus II. S. Carvilius Maximus II. 

P. Valerius Flaccus, M. Attilius Regulus. 

L. Apuſtius Fullo, M. Valerius Meſſalla. 

C. Attilius Regulus, L. Emilius Papus. 

T. Manlius Torquatus III. Q. Fulvius Flaccus II. 

P. Flaminius, P. Furius Philus. 

M. Claudius Marcellus, Cn. Cornelius Scipio. 

P. Cornelius Scipio Afina, M. Minucius Rufus. 

L. Veturius Philo, C. Lutatius Scævola. 


M. Fivius Salinator, L. Emilius Paulus. 

P. Cornelius Scipio Aſina, T. Sempronius 
Longus. 

Cn. Servilius Geminus, C. Flaminius II. 

L. Emilius Paulus II. C. Terentius Varro. 


15 L. Poſthumius Albinus III. Q. Fabius Maximus II. 


T. Sempronius Gracchus. 
M. Claudius Marcellus III. Q Fabius Maximus IV. 
Q Fabius Maximus V. Sempronius Gracchus II. 
Q. Falvius Flaccus III. Ap. Claudius Pulcher. 
Cn. Fulvius Centumalus, P. Sulpicius Galba. 
M. Claudius Marcellus IV. M. Valerius Livinus. 


O Nevias 
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waNevits dies. Scipio goes into Af7ics. 


Plautus flouriſhed at Rome, and M. Acuticy;, 
a Comic Poet, and M. Plautius, and Cy. 4. 
guilius, likewiſe Comic Writers. 


— Terence born. 


— Porcius Licinius flouriſhes, a Comic Poe. 188 


P/aytys dies. Scipis AEmilianus born. 187 


Q Fabiut 


Years 
before 
C brift * 


209 Q. 


208 
207 
206 
20 
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CONSU LIS. 


Fabius Maximus V. Q. Fulvius Flaccus IV. 

M. Marcellus V. T. Quintus Criſpinus. 

C. Claudius Nero, M. Livius Salinator. 

L. Veturius Philo, Q. Cæcilius Metellus. 

P. Cornelius Scipio, P. Licinius Craſſus Pont. 
Maximus. | 

P. Sempronius Tuditanus, M. Cornelius Ce- 
thegus. 

Cn. Servilius Cæpio, C. Servilius Geminus. 

M. Servilius Geminus, T. Claudius Nero. 

Cn. Cornelius Lentulus, P. Ælius Pætus. 

C. Sulpitius Galba, C. Aurelius Cotta. 


L. Cornelius Lentulus, P. Villius Tappulus. 

T. Quintius Flaminius, Sex. Zlius Pætus. 

C. Cornelius Cethegus, Q. Minucius. 

L. Furius Purpureo, M. Claudius Marcellus, 

M. Portius Cato, L. Valerius Flaccus. 

P. Cornelius Scipio Africanus II. T. Sempro- 
nius Longus, 

L. Cornelius Merula, Q. Minucius Thermus. 

L. Quintius Flaminius, Cn. Domitius Aheno- 
bardus. 

P. Cornelius Scipio Naſica, M. Acilius Glabrio. 


I. Cornelius Scipio, C. Lelius. 


M. Fulvius Nobilior, Cn. Manlius Volſo. 

M. Livius Salinator, M. Valerius Meſſalla. 

M. Emilius Lepidus, C. Flaminius Nepos. 
Sp. Poſthumius Albinus, Q. Marcius Philippus. 
Ap. Claudius Pulcher, M. Sempronius Tuditanus. 
P. Claudius Pulcher, L. Portius Licinius, 

Q. Fabius Labeo, M. Claudius Marcellus. 

L. Emilius Paulus, Cn. Bælius Pamphilus. 
P. Cornelius Cethegus, M. Bzbius Pamphilys. 
A. Poſthumus Albinus, C. Calpurnius Piſo. 


O 2 Trebea, 
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Years 


of 


| Rome 


574 
57 

576 
577 


578 


579 


602 


The Zunuch at the beginning, and the P-or- 


Miſcellaneous Remarks concerning the * 
befo 
P 0E 15 3 &c. Chr! 
=Trebea, the Comic Poet flouriſhes about this 170 
time, and Turpilius, another Comic Poe: 174 
od | 177 
176 
—Altius, the Tragic Poet born. 


mm Fn its dies. 
—Statius Cetilius the Comic Poet dies. 


— The Andria of Terence firſt ated. 
— The Hecyra of Terence ated. 


— The Heautontimerumenos. 


mio at the end of the year. 
-The Adelphi. | 160 


Terence dies. | 150 


603 —Altilius, the Comic Poet, flouriſhed about this Te 


Time, when the 3d Punic War began. 


604 —Carthage taken by Scipio AEmilianus. 144 


605 


L. Manlivs 


Years 
before 
(brift. 


179 
178 
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COUNSULS. 


L. Manlius Acidimus, Q. Fulvius Flaccus, 

M. Junius Brutus, A. Manlias Volo. 

C. Claudius Pulcher, T. Sempronius Gracchus., 

Q. Petilius Spurinus, Cn. Cornelius Scipio Hit- 
palus. h 

M. Emilius Lepidus II. P. Minucius Scævola. 

Sp. Poſthumius Albinus, Q. Mucius Scævola. 

L. Popilius Albinus, M. Popilius Lænas. 

C. Popilius Lænas, P. Zlius Ligur. 

P. Lieinius Craſſus, C. Caſſius Longinus. 

Q Martius Philippus II. Q Servilius Cæpio. 


Q Martius Philippus III. Cn. Servilius Cæpio, 
L. Æmilius Paulus II. P. Licinius Craſſus. 

Q Zlius Pætus, M. Junius Pennus. 

M. Claudius Marcellus, P. Sulpitius Gallus. 
Cn. Octavius, T. Manlius Torquatus. 

A. Manlius Torquatus, Q Caffius Longinus. 
T. Sempronius | ver hy M. Javentius Talva. 
P. Scipio Naſica, C. Marcius Figulus. 

M. Valerius Meſſalla, C. Fannius Strabo. 


L. Anicius Gallus, M. Cornelius Cethegus. 


Cn. Cornelius Dolabella, M. Fulvius Nobilior. 
M. Emilius Lepidus, C. Popilius Lænas. 

Sex. Julius Cæſar, L. Aurelius Oreſtes. 

L. Cornelius Lentulus, C. Martius Figulus II. 
P. Cornelius Scipio II. M. Claudius Marcellus II 
Q. Opimius Nepos, L. Poſthumius Albinus. 
Q. Fulvius Nobilior, T. Annius Luſcus. 

M. Claudius Marcellus, L. Valerius Flaccus. 

L. Licinius Lucullus, A. Poſthu mius Albinus. 
L. Quinctius Flaminius, M. Acilius Balbus. 


L Martius Cenſorinus, M. Manlius. 
Sp. Poſthumius Albinus, L. Calpurnius Piſo. 
O 3 Pacuvins 
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Ye, Miſcellaneous Remarks concerning the 
3 Poets, &c. 


613 —Patnvius being 80 years old, publiſhed hi 
laſt Tragedy. Aitius the Tragic Pot being 
614 now 30, Wrote his firſt Play, 


633 About this Time Afranius the Comic Poe: 
flouriſhed, 


P. Cornej:ns 
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CONSULS. 


P. Cornelius Scipio Emilianus, C. Livius Druſus, 

Cn. Cornelius Lentulus, L. Mummius. 

Q. Fabius Maximus Emilianus. L. Hoſtilius 
Mancinus. | 

Ser. Sulpitius Galba, L. Aurelius Cotta. 

Appius Claudius, Q Czcilius Metellus. 

L. Cæcilius Meteilus, Q. Fabius Maximus Ser- 
vilianus. 

Q. Servilius Czpio, Q. Pompeius Rufus. 

Q. Servilids Czpio, C. Lœtius. 


C. Calpurnius, M. Popilius Lœnas. 

P. Cornelius Scipio Naſica Serapio, D. Junius 
Brutus. 

M. Æmilius Lepidus, C. Hoſtilius Mancinus, 

P. Furius Philus, Sex. Attilius Serranus. 

Ser. Fulvius Flaccus, Q Calpurnius Piſo. 

P. Cornelius Scipio Africanus II. C. Fulvius 

Flaccus. 

P. Mucius Scævola, L. Calpurnius Piſo. 

P. Popilius Lœnas, P. Rupilius Nepos. 

P. Licinius Craſſus, L. Valerius Flaccus. 

Ap. Claudius, M. Perpenna. 


M. Aquilius, C. Sempronius Tuditanus, 

Cn. Octavius, T. Annius. 

P. Caſſius Longinus, L. Cornelius Cinna. 

M. Emilius Lepidus, L. Aurelius Oreſtes. 

M. Plautiss Hy pſæus, M. Fulvius Flaccus: 

C. Caſſius Longinas, C. Sextius Calvinus. 

Q. Cæcilius Metellus, T. Quinctius Flaminius. ' 
Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus, C. Fannius Strabo. 
Q. Fabius Maximus, L. Opimius Nepos. 

P. Manlius, C. Papyrius Carbo. 


L. Cæcilius Metellus, L. Aurelius Cotta. 


M. Porcius Cato, Q. Martius Rex. 
O 4 Noviu 


. 


; 


P 
% 
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Poets, &c. 


Meins, the Writer of Attellane Plays, flou- 
riſh'd about this Time. 

IM. Terentius Varro, the moit learn'd Rowan 
of his Time born. 


Mummius flouriſhes, a Writer of Atte!/ans 


Plays, and Pomponius of Bologna, a Poet who 
wrote in the ſame way, 


w=Cicero born. | 

Varro Atacinus, an Epic Poet, born about 
this Time. 

——Tyrpilius, the Comic Poet dies. Furiys Bi. 
baculus the Lyric Poet born. 

Latatius Catulus, the Conſul this Year was a 
good Epigrammatiſt. 


C. Titius flouriſhes A Tragic Poet and 
great Orator. 


[Lucretia born. 


> 
664 C. Julius Ceſar Strabo, Ædile this Year. 


He was a fine Tragic Poet. 


L. Cæcilius 


Lives of the Rowan Poxrs. 29% 
CONSULS. 


L. Cx:ilius Meteilus, Q Mucius Scævola Augur, 
C. Licinius Geta, Q. Fabius Maximus. 


115 M. Emilius Scaurus, M. Cæcilius Metellus. 

M. Acilius Baibus, C. Cato Grandſon of Cato 
the Cenſor. WAY | 

113 C. Czcilius Metellus, Cn. Papyrus Carbo. | 

112 M. Livius Druſus, L. Calpurnius Piſo. | | 

111 P. Cornelius Scipio Naſica, L. Calpurnius Beſtia. 

110 Sp. Poſthumius Albinus, Q Minucius Rufus, "fl, 

# i| 


* 
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109 Q Czcilius Metellus Numidicus M. Junias 
Silanus. 

103 Serg. Galba, Ml. Aurelius Scaurus. 

107 L. Caſſius, C. Marius. 

106 Q. Servilius Cæpio, C. Attilius Serranus, 

105 P. Rutilius Rufus, C. Manilius. 

104 C. Marius II. C. Flavius Fimbria. 


103 C. Marius III. L. Aurelius Oreſtes. 
102 C. Marius IV. Q. Lutatius Catulus. 
101 C. Marius V. Manius Aquilius. 

100 C. Marius VI. L. Valerius Flaccus. 


o9 M. Antonius, A Poſthumius Albinus. 

08 Q Czlius Metellus Nepos, T. Didius. 

Cn. Cornelius Lentulus, C Licinias Craſſus. 
96 Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus, C. Caſſius Longinus, 
os L. Licinias Craſſus, Q. Mucius Sczvola, 

C. Cælius Calvus, L. Domitias Ahenobarbus. 
93 C. Valerius Flaccus, M. Herennius. 

92 C. Claudius Pulcher, M. Perpenna. 

g1 D. Marcius Philippus, Sex. Julius Cæſar. 

90 C. Julius Cæſar, P. Rutilius Lupus. 


L. Porci us Cato, Cn. Pomponius S rabo. 


9 
83 L. Cornelius Sulla, Q. Pompeilis Rufus. 154 
O 5 Catalus 1 
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. Emperors, &c. 
666 
667 — Catulus dies. 
668 8 
69 
670 
G71 * 
672 Valerius Cato, the Elegiac Poet flouriſhes: 
673 — Titus Quinctius Atta, the Comic Poet dies. 
674 ==Bibaculu: flouriſhes, 
675 


682 
683 Rabirius flouriſhes, an excellent Epic Poet. 


684 Virgil born. 


687 
688 —Herace born. 
689 


694 About this time flouriſhed Calidius, an excel. 
695 lent Poet, according to the Hiſtorian C 
696 MNepos, 


Cn. Octavius, 
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Years 


before CONSULS. 

Cbrift, 

87 Cn. Octavius, L. Cornelius Cinna. 

86 Cn. Marius VII. L. Cornelius Cinna II. 

85 L. Cornelius Cinna III. Cn. Papyrius Carbo. 


, — a. — 2 — 
© oo — 
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— 
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84 L. Cornelius Cinna IV. Cn. Papyrius Carbo II. 4 | 
$3 L. Cornelius Scipio Afiaticus, Cn, Norbanus [7M 
Flaccus. | | 


82 Cn. Papyrius Carbo III. C. Marius, C. Filius. 
81 M. Tullus Lecula, Cn. Cornelius Dolabella. 
80 L. Cornelius Sulla II. Q. Cæcilius Metellus. 


79 P. Serviljus Vatia Iſauricus. Ap. Claudius Pulcher. 

78 M. Emilius Lepidus, Q Lutatius Catulus. 

77 D. Junius Brutus, M. Emilius Lepidus. 

76 Cn. Octavius, C. Scribonius. 

75 L. Octavius, C. Aurelius Cotta. 

74 L. Licinius Lucullus, M. Aurelius Cotta. 

73 M. Terentius Varro, C. Caſſius Varus. 

72 L. Gellius Poplicola, Cn. Cornelius Lentulus. 
Clodianus. | 

»1 Cn. Aufidius Oreſtes, P. Cornelius Lentulus Sura, is 

70 Cn. Pompeius Magnus, M. Licinius Craſſus. WW 


69 Q. Hortenſius, Q. Cæcilius Metellus Creticus, | 
68 L. Czcilins Metellus, Q Marcius Rex. 
67 C. Calpurnius Piſo, M. Acilius Glabrio, 
66 M. Amilius Lepidus, L. Volcatius Tullus. 
bg L. Aurelius Cotta, L. Manlius Torquatus, 
64 L. Julius Cæſar, C. Marcius Figulus. 

63 M. Tollius Cicero, C. Antonius Nepos. 
62 D. Junius Silanus. L Licinius Murena. 

61 M. Pupius Piſo, M. Valerius Meſſala. 

bo Q Czcilius Metellus Celer, L. Africanus. 


— — — 
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9 C. Julius Czfar, M. Calpurnius Bibulus. 

8 L. Calpurnius Piſo, A. Gabinius. 

7 P. Cornelius Lentulus Spinther, C. Cæcilius 
Metellus Nepos. 


5 
5 
5 


O 6 Lucretia 
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697 56 


698 
699 
700 
701 w[y;retius dies. 
702 


703 hs ©. 

704 | 

705 —Laberius the Writer of Mimes flouriſhes. 
700 —PLedrys born about this time. 


707 About this time Propertius born. 


708 
709 44 
710 Laterius dies. P. Syrus flouriſhes. 770i. 43 
and Ovid born. 
711 42 
- HE 41 
713 Virgil writes his firſt Eclogue. 40 
714 — gil Writes his 4th Eclogue, Auguſtus and by 
Anthony reconcil'd. Horace's Journey to Brun- 
duſium. a 
715 wwwPollio triumphs over the 1//yrians, Virgil zl 
writes the 8th Eclogue. 
716 he War renewed between Sextus Pompey, 3' 
717 and Auguſtus Virgils 10th Eclogue. a 
71 | 
719 z 
720 3 
721 z 
722 53 


Cn. Cor nelius 
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Years 


_ CONSULS. 
56 Cn. Cornelius Lentulus Marcellinus, L. Marcius 1 
Philippus. will 
55 Cn. Pompeiũs Magnus II. M. Licinius Craſſus. 10 
54 L. Domitius Ænobarbus, Ap. Claud. Pulcher. j 
53 Cn. Domitius Calvinus, M. Valerius Meſſala. | 
52 Cn. Pompeiiis Magnus, he had no Collegue. | 
51 Ser. Sulpicius Rufus, M. Claudius Marcellus. | 
50 L. Emilius Paulus, C. Claudius Marcellus, 11 


49 C. Claudius Marcellus, L. Cornelius Lentulus. $4 

43 C. Julius Cæſar II. P. Servilius Vatia Ifauricus. 

47 C. Julius Cæſar DiRator II. Mag. Equitum M. 4 
Antonius. | 

46 C. Julius Cæſar III. M. Emilius Lepidus. 

45 C. Julius Cæſar Dictator IV. Mag. Equitum M. 
Lepidus. 

44 C. Julius Cæſar Dictator V. Mag. Equitum M. 
Antonius. | 

43 C. Vibius Panſa A. Hirtius, C. Octavius Cæſar 
Q. Pedius. 

42 M. Amilius Lepidus, L. Munatius Plancus. 110 

41 P. Servilius Iſauricus II. L. Antonius. Wt 

40 Cn. Domitius Calvinus II. C. Aſinius Pollio. | 1 


70 

39 L. Marius Cenſorinus, C. Calviſius Sabinus. «i 
| 

l 


38 Appius Claudius Pulcher, C. Norbanus Flaccus. \ | 


37 M. Vipſanius Agrippa, L. Caninius Gallus. [ 
36 L. Gellius Poplicola, C. Cocceiiis INerva. | 1 
35 Sex. Pompeius, L. Cornificius. 0 
34 M. Antonius II. L. Scribonius Libo. 14 
33 C. Cæſar Octavianus II. L. Volcatius Tullus. 
32 Cn. Domitius Enobarbus, C. Soſius. 1 

«31 C. Cæſar III. M. Meſſala Corvinus—of Auguſtus 

13th Year, 
The 
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723 — The Battle of A#ium. 

724 Virgil finiſhes his Georgics. 

725 —» Auguſits triumphs three times, and ſhuts 

726 the Temple of Fanus. 

727 emwOtavianus receives the Title of Aug /u; 
from the Senate. 

128 — Cornelius Gallus the Favourite of 4ygn/- 

729 and Governour of Egypt, and an El/egiac Poct, 

730 Kills himſelf, 

731 mn Marce!/us dies. 


732 


733 H- Aigu/tus's Expedition into Greece and Asa. 


754 58 12 
735 o—Vjrgi] dies. 


736 


737 


738 
739 — Pede Altinovanus flouriſhed about this Lime. 
740 


741 
742 —=Tibally; dies. 


743 
144. 


Avcuttu! 
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AvecvsTvs, after the Battle of A77um, 
and Anthony and Cleopatra's Defeat and 
Death in Egypt, became ſole Maſter and 
Emperor of the Romans ; from thence 
therefore I chooſe to reckon by the Years 
of the Emperors, the Conflls having 
now only the Shadow of their former 
Authority left them. 


Years 
— EMPERORS. 
30 Auguſtus Cæſar. 1 
29 2 
28 3 
27 4 
26 5 
25 6 
24 7 
23 8 
22 9 
21 10 
20 11 
19 12 
18 13 
17 14 
16 15 
15 16 
14 7 
13 18 
12 19 
11 20 
10 21 
9 22 


Horace 


204 A Chronological TABLE to the 
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Rome: 
745 — Horace dies. 


750 
751 wwe Tiberius retires to Rhodes. 


752 


753 — Seneca the Philoſopher andTragic Poet born. 
754 — VVeliſſus the Comic Poet flouriſhes, ang 
755 - Turanius a Tragic Poet. 


759 
760 — 021 baniſhed to Tomi. 


76 — Duintilias Varus with his Legions cut of 


762 in Germaiy. About this Time Mamilius had 
written part of his 4fronomics, which he lived 


763 not to finiſh; he died before Augustus. 


767 — 0 dies. 
768 
769 
770 
771 
772 


773 
774 
775 


6 
25 ; Auguftus 
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EMPERORS. 


_— io U/}{s. 


—Auguſtus dies. 
= ſiberius. 


23 
24 
25 
20 
27 
28 
29 
30 


41 


Pomponius 


—— —_—o—  - 
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777 

778 

779 

780 

781 i : 
782 — Pomponius Setundus the Tragie Poet floutiihes, 


783 —— Phezrys dies about this Time. 
784 


785 1 
786 — 8542 [talicus born about this Time. 


787 —Perſias born. 


88 
8 — Lucan born. Saleius Baſſus born abe 
790 the ſame Time. 
791 
792 


793 — atis, born about this Time, 
794 — Seneca baniſhed to Corſica, 


795 

795 

797 — n born. 

798 

799 

800 - Martia/ born. 

801 

802 — ensca recalled from Baniſhment, 


803 1 51 
$04 52 
805 | 53 
806 54 
807 55 
808 56 
209 57 


Tiberia! 


1 
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Years 

after | 

— EMPERORS. 
25 13 
26 14 
27 15 
28 16 
29 17 
30 18 
31 19 
32 20 
33 21 
34 22 
35 —Tiberizs dies, 23 
36 —Caligula. 1 
37 2 
38 3 
39 ==Ca/ignla dies. 4 
40 — Cd,. 1 
41 2 
42 3 
- 4 
45 8 
46 7 
47 8 
48 9 
49 10 
30 11 
Jl 12 
52 13 
53 14 
54 er. 1 
55 2 
56 3 
37 4 
58 5 


307 


Sallus 
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811 
812 —allus Baſſas flouriſhes. 


$13 

814 

815 

$16 Lucan and Seneca die by Nere's Order, and Per- 
fas the Satiriſt dies about this Time. 

$17 —fetronius Arbiter dies. 

818 

819 wel his Year Silius Italicus was Conſul. 

820 

821 

822 — Martial comes to Rome. 


824 
a 5 Valerius Haccus flouriſhed about this tine, 
2 

$27 

828 wPoleatius Sedigitus flouriſhes, 

829 

830 

831 

832 


833 —Aulus Serenus Houriſhes, 


838 — Stella flouriſhes. 
839 

840 —Maurus Terentianus. 
841 

$42 —ulfpitia the Poeteſs. 


Vert 
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Years 
d EMPERORS. 

59 5 

bo 7 

61 8 

62 9 

63 10 

64 11 

65 12 

66 13 

67 —Nero dies. 14 Galba ſucceeds. (Vitell. 
63 — 6 dies. 1 Otho ſucceeds and then 
bg —Vitellius dies. 1 Veſpaſian ſucceeds. 

70 H pAuan. I 

71 2 

72 3 

73 4 
74 5 
75 6 
76 7 

77 8 

78 ä 9 | | 
79 —Peſpaſian dies. io Titus his Son ſucceeds, 
80 -T:tus. l | 
81 2 (ſucceeds, 
82 -T dies, 3 Domitian his Brother 
83 --Domiti an. 2 
* 3 

5 4 
8 5 
87 6 
88 7 
89 8 
9 


Juvenal 
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843 

844 

845 = 747enal publiſhed his Satire for which he u. 
846 baniſhed into Ægypt by Domitian. 

$47 

848 

$49 -—Tuvenal returns to Rome. 

350 

851 

852 

853 ES 

854 —About this time Satius dies, and Siliat [t; 
855 licus. 

856 Martial retires to his native City Bilbilis in 
857 Cpain. 

858 


861 —About this time Mariia/ dies. 


863 oconius and Paſſienus flouriſh. 


871 —Furenal writes his 13th Satire. 


Domitia® 
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Years 

EMPERORS. 

91 10 

92 11 

93 152 

94 13 

95 | ah. 

g6 —Domitian dies. 15 

97 —Nerve. I 

98 Nerva dies. 2 Trajan ſucceeds. 

99 Trajan. 2 

100 3 

101 + 

102 c 

103 & 

104. / 

105 8 

106 9 

107 10 

108 11 

109 12 

110 13 | 
111 14 all 
12 15 1 
113 16 N 
114 17 [ 
115 18 5 
116 19 1 


117 Trajan dies. 
118 —Aarian. 


119 
120 


121 
122 
123 
124 


20 —-Arias ſucceeds, 


ez Own +» v2 


 Tuvenal 
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877 
878 
879 =7avenal dies. 
880 
83: 
882 


883 
384 
885 
886 
887 
888 
889 
890 
891 
892 


>y . 


893 
894 
895 
896 
897 
898 
899 
oo 

l 


903 
904 
905 
906 
907 \ 
go8 
909 
910 


90 
902 Palladius flouriſhes about this time. 


ng the 


Aarian 


— 
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15 


Vears ä 
after 
gr EMPERORS. 
125 9 
126 10 
127 11 
1 12 
129 13 
130 14 
151 15 
132 16 
133 17 
134 18 
135 19 
136 20 i 
137 Adrian dies. 21 Antoninus Pius ſucceeds, 
138 Antoninus Pius. [ 
139 2 
140 3 
141 4 
142 5 
6 
144 7 
145 8 
146 9 
147 10 
148 11 
149 12 
6 15 jd 
151 14 1 
1 15 \ 
153 16 1 
14 17 nl 
155 18 | 1 
156 19 i | 
157 20 vil 
158 21 il: 
Vor. II. P Maruilus | 
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gr 
912 


913 
914 
915 
916 
917 
918 
919 
920 
921 
922 —Marullus the Writer of Mime: flouriſhes 


923 
924 
925 
926 
937 
928 
929 
930 
931 
932 


933 | L 
934 | 18 
935 18 
936 | 18 
937 184 
938 | 18 
939 181 
949 156 
961 N 190 
942 


943 


Antonin 
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Years 


- 

18 EM PER ORS. 
| | | 
159 Antoninus Pius dies.22 Marcus ſucceeds, | 
160 Marcus Aurelius An- 1 | tilt 
toninus Philoſophus. | 1 
161 2 | "i 
162 OM | 

163 4 

164 5 
165 5 | 
166 7 | 
167 8 | | 
168 9 tl 
169 10 f 
170 11 fi, 
171 12 ll 
th h i 
173 14 Ul 
174 15 ME 

175 16 | 

176 17 Mi 
177 18 14 
178 19 ll 
179 Marcus Aurelius dies 20 Commdus ſucces ls. * 4 
180—Coammodus the Son of x 10 
M. Aurelius. 1 
181 2 41 
132 2 1 
183 4 218 
184 5 ai 
185 65 1 
186 7 = 
187 9 9 
188 (} } f 
159 10 \ 
190 | pil 
9 11 i 
191 12 #1 
P 2 DX. Sereruu \f 
[| 
1 
il 


| 
| 
| 
| 


- — 


316 A Chronological TABLE to the 


Years Miſcellaneous Remarks concerning the 


Raumes Em pe rors 2 &c. * 

a 

944 Cl 
945 

940 4 
947 

948 

9 49 I 
950 


8 
1 
ta == 
bd — — 


\O 

1 

* 
rb 06 bd e 20 0 26 


964 —2. Serenus Summanicus. 


D 
ov 
1 
r 


Commuii! 


Eves of the Roman Potts. 377 


Years 

he EMPERORS. 

192 —Conmnodus dies. 13 

193 Pertinax reigned 87 
194 —&verus. 1 Days. Didius Tulianus 
195 2 ſucceeded, and reign'd 
196 3 66 Days, and Sever 
197 4 ſucceeded. 

199 6 

200 Is 

201 8 

202 9 

203 — 10 

204 11 

205 12 

206 * 

207 14 

208 15 

209 16 

210 17 


211 — ener, die 13 Caracalls ſucceeds ch. 
212 wwe Caracallàa MS 1 his Brother, When 
213 Son. kills in his Mother's 
214 3 Arms. 
215 | 4 

5 

3 


LS) 


216 

217 ( 
218 — aracalla dies. 7 Heliogahalt ſucceeds, 
219 — {{c/iopabalds. 2 

220 


— 


221 
222 feliagabalus dies. 5 Alexander Souerus ſuc- 
223 wwA/exander Severus, 1 ceeds. 

224 2 

225 


3 
3 Alexander 


"po. a EW ogg 
a _ - 


— 3 r „43 


318 A Chronological TABLE to the 


Years 
of 
Nome. 


978 


Miſcellaneous Remarks concerning ihe 
Poets, &c. 


A 424 nder 


Lrvzs of the Roman PozTs. 319 


Years 

after 

2 EMPERORS. 

226 4 

227 5 

238 6 

229 7 

230 8 

231 9 

232 10 

233 11 

234 12 

235 — Alexander dies. 13 Maximin ſucceeds; 
236—- Min. 2 

237 3 3 . 
238$=mmeMaximin dies, 4 -Cordian the younger 
24 g=nnnnGordian, 2 ſucceeds in-conjunc- 


240m——Gardian alone. 3 tion with Bain 
and Pupienus, 


241 4 

242 5 

243 Gordian dies. 6 Philippus Arabs ſac- 

244 Philippus. 2 ceeds, 

245 3 

246 4 

247 5 

248—Philippus dies, 6 

249 Decius. t 

250 - Decias dies, 2—-Callus ſueceeds. 

251—Gallys, 1—Mmnilianus ſucceeds, 

252—Gallus dies. 2 and ſoon after him Va- 

253—/Palerianus. 1 /erianis,who aſſociates 
his Son Ga//ienus. 

254—Gallienus. 2— Ihe 30Tyrants almoſt 

255 3 diſmember the Raman 

256 4 Empire at this time. 

257 5 

258 6 


4 Calpurnius 


320 A Chronological TABLE to the 


Miſcellaneous Remarks concerning the 
Poets, &c. 


Years 
of 


Nome. 


1011 
1012 


1013 
1014 
1015 
1016 
1017 
1018 
1019 

1020 
1021 

1022 


1023 
1024 
102 5 
1026 
1027 
1028 
1029 
1030 
1031 
1032 


1033 
1034 


1035 —Ca/purniasand Nemeſſanus flouriſh about this 


1036 
1037 
1038 
1039 
1040 
1041 
1042 


1043 


time. 


Gallienu: 


x 


Lrves of the Roman PoEkrs. 221 


285 — Diocleſian. 
285 
287 
288 
289 
290 


291 


after EMPERORS. 
(brif. 
259 7 
260 $ 
261 9 
262 10 
263 11 
264 12 
265 13 
266 14 
267 15 
208 16 
26984 1lienus dies. 17 — Claudius ſucceeds, 
270 —CJauAd-α. 
271. C/auTius dies. 3 Aarelian ſucceeds. 
272.— Aurelian. 2 
273 3 
274 4 
275 — Aurelian dies. 5 Tacitus ſucceeds. 
270mm Tacitus dies. 2—PÞF/orianus his Brother 
177mm Probys, t ſucceeds and dies. 
278 2 
279 3 
280 4 
281 5 
282 6 
233 —— Pralus dies. *—Carus ſucceeds and 
284, —Carus. 2 aſſociates his ſons 


1 Carinas and Numeri- 
2 anus, Who afſiciates 
3 Maximian next Year. 


4 


Conflantine 


322 A Chronological T ABLE to the 
Years Miſcellaneous Remarks concerning the 


Reme, 


1044 
1045 
1046 


1047 
1048 


1049 


1050 
1051 
1052 


1053 
1054 
1055 
1056 
1057 


1058 


1059 
1060 


1061 


1062 


1063 


Poets, &c. 


1064—Confantine takes Rome, and defeats the Tyrant 


1065 
1066 
1067 
1068 
1069 
1070 
IO71 


Maxentiuits 


107 2— ious born, 


1073 
1074 
1075 


Dicclep 91 


Years 
after 
Cbr iff . 


292 
293 
294 


304 
305 — Diocleſlan 


Livzs of the Roman Pon rg. 323 
EMPERORS. 


8 
9 
10 
"3 Bp 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 


7 
18 
19 
20 


the Empire. 
306 — Conſtantine 
307 Great. 
308 4 
309 5 
310 
311 6 
312 7 
313 8 
314 9 
315 10 
316 11 
317 12 
318 13 
319 14 
320 15 
321 16 
322 3 
2 1 
J23 PG 


and 21 Conſtantius and Ga- 


Maximian renounce 1 /erias declared Empe- 
rors; Conſtantius dy- 
the 2 ing, his Son Conſtantine 


3 ſucceeds him. 


Conſtantine 


324 A Chronological TABLE to the 


Years 
of 
Rome, 


1076 


1077 


1078 
1079 
1080 
1081 
1082 


1083 
1084 
1085 
1086 
1087 


1088 


1689 


1090 


1091 
1092 


1093 
1094 


1095 
1096 


1097 


1098 
1099 
1100 
1101 
1102 


1103 


1104 
1105 
1106 


1107 
1408. 


Miſcellaneous Remarks concerning the 
Poets, &c. 


3 
3 
3 
; 
I 
- 
: 


Lrvxs of the Rowan PozTs, 32g 


EMPERORS. 


324—Conflantine ſole Em-19 by the Death of Gale- 


ris. 


-338—Conflantine theGreatzz his Sons Conſtantine, 


Years 
after 
chi. 
325 Pperor 20 
326 21 
327 22 
328 23 
329 24 
330 25 
331 26 
332 7.4 
333 28 
334 | 29 
335 30 
336 31 
337 32 
dies. 
339 Conflantius. 
340 3 
34. —Cesfantine the 4 
342 younger kill'd. 5 
343 © 
344 7 
J45 8 
346 9 
347 10 
348 11 
349 12 
350 13 
351 ks. 
352 
353 ann Conflantins. ſole. 
354 Emperor, 17 
355 18 
356. 19 


Conſtans and Conſtan- 


2 tius divide nenne 


Claudian 


326 A Chronological TABLE to the 


Years Miſcellaneous Remarks concerning the 
= Poets, &c. 


1109 
1110 
1111 
1112 


1113 
1114 
1115 
1116 
1117 — C audian born. 
1118 
1119 
1120 
1121 
1122 


1123 

1124 

1125 

1126 

1127 
1128. Auſenias made Præfect of Gaul. 
1129 

1130 

1131 eRyfys Feſtus Avienus flouriſhes, 
1132 


1133 —Auſenius Conſul this Year. 


1134 
1135 


1136 

1137 

1138 

1139—Auſonins dies about this time. 
1140 : 


1141 
Conſtantius 


1 
— 


Lives of the Roman Ports. 327 


Vears 

eb. EMPERORS. 

337 20 

358 21 

359 22 

360 23 

361 —Conſtantius dies. 24— Julian the Apoſtate 
362 — Julian. 2 ſucceeds. 
363—Falian dies. 3— 70vian ſucceeds. 
464 Fovian dies. 1 —/alentinian ſucceeds, 
365-—Valentinian. 2 and aſſociates his 
366 3 Brother Valens, to 
367 4 whom he gives the 
368 5 Government of the 
369 6 Eaſtern Empire. 
370 7 

371 « 

372 9 

373 85 

374 py 


3475——alentinian dies. 12 ratian and Va- 
376—Gratian and Valen- 2 /entinian the IId, 
377 tinian. 3 whom he had before 
8 4 aſſociated, ſucceed, 
379—Theods/ius the Great 5 
330 aſſociated by Gratian, 6 
who yields him the 


381 Eaſt. 7 
382 8 
383 —Gratian killed by 9 
Maximus. 
184—/alentinian alone. 10 
385 11 
386 12 
387 13 
388. 14 
389 15 


P. Rutiliu. 


328 A Chronological” TABLE to the 


Yeas Miſcellaneous Remarks concerning the 
Nome. Pa 0e Ls 5 &c. 


1142 


1143 
1144 


1145 
1146 


1147—P. Rutilius Numati anus. CJaudian comes 
firſt to Rome about 30 Years of Age. 

1148 | 

1149 

1150 

1151 

1152 


1153 

1154 
1155 
1156 
1157 
1158 
1159 
1160 
1161 

1162 


N. B. I have not inſiſted on all the particular Even: s 
relating to each Poet, becauſe that would have ſwell'd 
this TaBLE to an immoderate Size, and becauſe many 
remarkable Events often fell out the ſame Year, of 
which ſeveral Poets that were Cotemporary might take 
Netice : So that I might have fill'd a Page ſometimes 
with the Events of one Year. And the Reader will 
find this partly done to his Hand in the Chrono/3xia 
Virgiliana, Horatiana, &c. Valentinian 


a. - oh 1 PIE i * _ = 


Lives of the Rowan PozTs. 229 


after EMPERORS, 
390 16 


- 17 
192—Falentinian killed by18 
Arbogaſtas. 

493z—Theoaoflus alone, in both Eaftern and Weſtern 
Empires, 

394—Ezxgenius proclaim'd Emperor and acknowledged 
by Theodofius, but both dying ſoon aſter, 
Honorius ſucceeds. 


405 oanf{;nority, 2 
396 3 
397 4 
398 5 
399 6 
400 7 
401 8 
402 9 
403 10 
404 It 

405 12 
406 13 

407 14 
408 15 


409 16 
4to—Rome taken by Ala 17 
ric, King of the Goth-. 


IN DEMS 


5 A. 
| 
CTION and Declamation how divided, and 


this Practice when firſt introduced among the 


Romans, according to Livy, 174 and Val. 
Maximus, 175, Cc. 
Aruticus, Marcus, a Comic Poet, when flouriſh'd. 263 
Adelphi, a Comedy of Terence, when firſt ated. 245 
Haile, a Roman Magiltrate, Director of the Roman 
Theatre. 166 
Eſebylus, when flouriſhed, 153 This Character, 
ibid. Improvements he made in Tragedy, 154 
— Original Copy of his Works, to whom and 
for how much ſold, 1314 Hor ace's Account of 


him, 155 —and Platarcb's ibid, 
Afranius, a Comic Poet, when flouriſhed, 264 hie 
Character ibid. 
Albinovanus, Pedo, when flouriſhed, 27 2———his 
Character | | ibid. 
Alpbius Avitus, when flouriſhed, 280——Charatter 
of his Works ibid. 
Ambivius Tur pio, a Roman Comedian 246 


Amphitryo, a Comedy of Plautus, its Character 228 
Andrian, a Comedy of Terence, examined, 240 —— 


when firſt ated 245 
Antoninus, Marcus, the Emperor, his reflections on 
the great excellency of Tragedy 194 


Apollonias, the Greek Poet, compared with Val. 
Flaccus. 

Aguilius, a Comic Poet, when flouriſhed 264 

Argonautic Expedition, Account of it 4 

Ariſtophanes, when flouriſhed. 191 

Aſinaria, a Comedy of Plautus, its Character, 228 


examined at large 234, &. 
At hama g, 


* 


. 1 ag 1 


_ ES —E— 


— — 
— — 


— 
— 


— * 


i 
— 3 


— 2 


— — — — 


1 


. 
Athamas, his Story 


5, 6 


3 
Atta, Titus Quinctius, a Comic Poet, when flou— 


nihed, 265 his Character ibid. 
Attic Wit and Urbanity, what 256 
Attilius, a Comic Poet, when flouriſhed, 263—hiz 
Character ibid. 
Attius, the Tragic Poet, when born, 263=mhis 
Character, and by whom admired ibid. 


Attellane Plays, their Character, 164 —— whence 
firſt derived, 162 Privileges of their Actors. 7%. 
Auguſtus, his Poetry 272 
Auſonius, Time and Place of his Birth, 96. — Pre- 
diction of his future Greatneſs, 97 ——-his Favour 
with Gratian, 98 -——proved to have been i- 
ſtian, 99 ——his Friendſhip with Paulinas, ibid. 
mn 7 beodeſigi's Letter to him, 100 —— An- 
ſwer, 102 —Symmachus's Character of his Poem 
en the Moſelle, 1039——his Letter to P:u/inus, 
106 — Character of his Cents, ibid. — of his 


other Poems 108, 109, 110 
Hvienus, Rufus Feſtus, when flouriſh'd and his Cha- 
rather . : 285 
B 
Bacehider, a Comedy of Plautis, its Character 230 
Baſſus, Cæſius, when flouriſhed, 280 == his 
Character ibid. 
Baſſus, Saleius, his Character 284. 
Bathyllus, the Pantomime, his Character, 153—Þ1s 
Anſwer to Auguſtus Ceſar | ibid. 
Buskin, of what uſe in Tragedy 164 
C. 
Cæcilius, Statius, when flouriſhed,. 262 his 
Character ibid. 
Cæſar, Julius, his Character of Terence 223 


Calidius, 


TD EX 


Calidius, when flouriſhed, 272—his Character 15d. 
Calphurnius the Bucolic Poet when flouriſhed, 286 


bie Character ibid. 
Calvus, Corn. Licinius, when flouriſhed, .209—his 
Character | ibid. 


Captivi, a Comedy of Plautus, its Character 229 
Cafina, a Comedy of Plaut us, its Character ibid. 
Cato, the Cenſor, why he oppoſed the Progreſs of 
Learning among the Romans, 226—whether Au- 
- thor of the Diſtichs extant- in his Name, 266— 
Character of that Book 267 
Catulus, Lutatins, when Conſul, 267—his Exploits, 
ibid. proſcribed by Marius, 377 his 
Death, 4. — his Character as a Poet 11d. 
Chorus, their uſe in Tragedy, 167 =——their Of. 
fice laid down by Horace, ibid. —in Comedy, 
168 ſoon laid aſide, and why iid. 
Cifellaria, a Comedy of Plautus, its Character 230 
C/a:dian, Time and Place of his Birth, 112 mefrit 
coming to Rome, 113= Favour with S7i/cþs, 
04d. his Statue erected at Rome why, 115 
Character from the Critics, 71214. ſome 
account of it from the Inſcription, 116. to 
which of his Poems his Honour's owing, 7414. 
———» Favour with the Princeſs Serena, 117 ——his 
Marriage, ibid ——account of his Stile, 118— of 
the Rape of Pro/erpine, 119 of his other 
Poems, 136 of his Invectives, ibid. ——of 
his Panegyries 138 
Comedy, how improved among the Gree}:, 156 
Liberty of the old Greek Comedy, 74/7. reſtcained 
by the thirty Tyrants, i5i4. —- Riſe of the middle 
Comedy, 157 of the new, 1. parts 
of Comedy what, 175.——efined by 4ri/i;tle, 
190 — its firſt Inventors, 191——-——-tow 
improved among the Romans, 219 — Difculty 
of writing a good Comedy 247 
Compariſons, of Faſon to a Horſe rouſed by 


Sound of the Trumpet, 25 =— of erben 
Anxiety to a Bird's for her young, 27 —— 0: the 
| Yalour + 


11ND EX 


Valour of Co/axes to a Torrent, 30 wool 5 
Traveller at Sea, 48 mm—_ The Fall of Chryxus 
to a Pile caſt into the Sea, 50 of a raw Sailor 
to a young Poet, 119.— of Lacbeſis and Ale, 
129——of a young Hero to a Lion's Whelp, 
I 30 nm Honorius and Arcadius compared to 


Caſtor and Pollux 141 


D. 


Dancing, among the Ancients, how comprehenfyve, 
172 ——-reckoned a part of Muſic 173 
Dionyſia, the Feaſts of Bacchus, how firſt celebrated 
151 and when 152 
Drama, its firſt Riſe, 149 — among the Greets, 
1 50——=zmong the Romans, 158, &c. divided 
Into three Sorts 160 
Dramatic Fiction, what 182, &c. 


DESCRIPTIONS. 


In Claudian. 


Of Fupitey calling a Council of the Gods 121 
Of the Joy in Hell on Plates Marriage 124, Kc. 
Of Sicily and Mount tna 139, &c. 
Of Ceres's Anxiety for her Daughter 133, &c. 
Of a ſignal Victory gained by Favour of a Storm 139 
Of the Apotheofis of Theodofius 140 
Of the Cytherean Grove 142, &c. 
In FHlacrus. 
Of the Seat of the Winds 15 
Of Alcimede's Imprecation 17, &c. 
Of the Gates of Hell, and Seat of the Bleſſed 20, &c. 
Of Fame 22, &c. 
Of growing Love | 24, &c. 
Of the Soul's Immortality 26 


4 


NH E-X; 
Of the Harpies 


In Ovid. 
Of the Gods aſſembling in Council 


In Silius Talicus. 


Defcription of the 4/ps 
Of the Soldiers Surprize there 
Of the River Ticinus 


In Juvenal. 


Of Moderation in the Deſire of Riches 

Of the abſurd Oaths of the Romans 

Of their Debauchery and Luxury 

Of the Divine Goodneſs 

Of the Fall of Sejanus 

Of the Ambition of Annita/ and Alexander 


Of the Force of ill Habits 


In Virgil. 


Of the Seat of the Winds 

Of Dido's Imprecation 

Of Hell and Elyzium 

Of Fame . 4 
Of growing Love 

Of the Harpies 


'Of a Torrent 


Of the Council of the Gods 


E. 


Ennius, when flouriſhed 


28 


122 


261 


Eloquence, why ſo much ſtudied by the An- 


cients 


Epic Poetry, ſome Reflections upon it 


182 
135 


Epichar nus, 


MH NED EX 

Fpicharmus, the Comic Poet, when flouriſhed, 194 
| his Birth, 744. and Character ibid. 
Epidicus, a Comedy of Plautus, its Character 239 
Epigram, defined, 57 — how diſtinguiſhed, 7414. 
w—Epigram on Petus and Arria, 69 how 
faulty, 68 on Anthony and Cicero, ibid. 
another on the ſame, 60 —— the latter how 
faulty, 151d. Inſtance of a Turn in one on a 
falſe Thought, 61 =———that on Brutus and Por- 
cia, 62 ho faulty, ibid. —on Muciu, 
Scevoln, 63 in what blameable, ibid. ——one 
concluding with a moral Sentence, 64 upon 

a rehearſing Poet, 65 on Decianus, 66— 
Epigram of one Diſtich, id. on Ruf, ibid. 
one without a Turn, 67 — one conſiſting only of 
Antitheſes, bid. a fine one of Virgil's of this 
Sort ibid, 
= Zunuch, a Comedy of Terence, when firſt acted, 24; 
—what Sum he received for it 246 
Eupolis, a Comic Poet, when flouriſhed, 192——his 
Character ibid, 


Euripides, when born, 155 —— his Character and J 
Death I 56 | 
Exadia, a kind of Farce among the Romans 162 
F. 


Fables. Strabo's account of their Uſefulneſs 183 
Fiction, the Soul of Poetry, 184 —its great uſe in 
Dramatic Poetry 185 
Flaccus, Valerius, when and where born, 1 —— his 
Character from Martial, 2 compared with 
Virgil and other Poets, 3, &c. his Poem, 
by whom continued. 14 compared with 
= Eneid | 15, &c. 
Floralia, Games, Cato ridiculed by Martial for 
coming on the Theatre whilſt theſe Games were 
performing there, 71 abſurd conduct of the 
Romans on this occaſion cenſur'd ibid. 
4 Horus, 


R 


Florus, Julius, his Character 279 
Flutes, Tibiæ of what uſe on the ancient theatres, 
according to Horace, 169 ——iccording to Do- 
natus, 170 — how diſtinguiihed, i½%½. Madam 
Dacier miſtaken about them, 17 1 — how diſtin- 


guiſhed by Diomedes the Grammarian 172 

Furius Antias, flouriſhed when, 267 —his Cha- 

rafter © ibid. 

Furius Bibaculus, his Birth and Character 2683 
G. 


Callus Cornelius, when and where born, 274— his 
Character and Favour with Augufus, ibid. his 
Misbehaviour, Condemnation and Death, and 
Account of his Works, 275 Character of 


him and them from Virgil, ibid.——of his Elegies 

| | 276 

Germanicus Ceſar, his Character, 272 —- Account 
of his Poetry from Quintilian. ibid. 

' Getulicus, when flouriſhed , 277 
Gratius, when flouriſhed, 280 — Character of his 
works. ibid. 
H. 


Hadrian diſcovers Sti/icho's Plot againſt Honorius, 
114— his Favour with that Prince and Enmity 
to Claudian, ibid compared to Mallius Theo- 


dorus, ibid. ——his Severity to Claudian 115 
Heautontimorume nos, a Comedy of Terence when firſt 
acted 245 


Hecyra, a Comedy of Terence, when firſt acted ibid. 


Helvius Cinna, when flonriſhed, 271 account 
of his Smyrna 272 
Hercules, his Adventure with Laomedon, &c. 8 
Homer, his Works preferr'd by Horace to thoſe of the 
Philoſophers for Inaſtruction 136 
Hypfipile, her Story 7 and 8 
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5 


Lambies, why preferable to other Meaſures in Dra- 


matic- Poetry, 189. by whom invented. 6, 


Ariſtotle's Remark upon it 190 
Faſon, his Adventures õ to 14 
Imitation, Man naturally inclined to it 183 


Ttalicus, Silius, Time and Place of his Birth, 33— 
His Character from Pliny and Martial, 35 and 36 
Character of his Poem, 3— His Death, 35— 


Character as a Poet 52 
Jupiter, his Speech to Venus in Sil. Italicus. 40, &c 
His Speech to Venus in Virgil 43, &e. 


Jupiter Ammon, Origin of his Temple 46, &c. 
uvenal, Time and Place of his Birth, 73—His 
Baniſhment where and by whom, 4 — The Paſ. 
ſage that occaſioned it, 75— When return'd, 74%. 
his Death, 77 compared to Horace and Perus, 
30, &C.— his ſtile, 81 — the freedom of his 
expreſſions how far juſtified $2, &c. 


L. 


Laberius, Decius, when flouriſhed, 267 — Character 
of his Mimes, 268 how affronted by Julius 
Ce/ar, ibid. his Death ibid. 


 Lavinius the Poet, his Character and Enmity to 


Terence . 250 
Livius Andronicus, when flouriſhed, 159 — how 
he ated his Plays | 160 
Love in Dramatic Poetry, different]y treated by the 


Antients and Moderns 259 
Lucilius the Satiriſt, his Character 80 
Luſcius the Comic Poet, when flouriſhed, 264—how 

far he imitated the Greek Comic Poets 83 


M. 


Mater, when flouriſhed, 277=annhis Works ibid. 
Martial, Time and Place of his Birth, 54 his 
Character in Life, 55—his Death, — 

3 — AS. 
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of his Epigrams from himſelf, 68 — of his Stile 


and Poetry, ibid. Pliny's Account of him, 69 
Epigram of Martial to him, ibid. Martial's 
Looſer Works cenſur'd, 70 - his ludicrous 
Epigram on Cato 71 
Marullus the Poet, when flouriſhed, and the Cha- 


racter of his Writings | 285 
Meaſures, what uled in Comedy, ditlicult to afcertain 
| 181 
Medea, her Adventures with Faſon . 12, &c. 
Medea, Tragedy of, its Character, 205=——examined 

206, &c, 


Mak, its. Uſe among the Antients, 164—how dif- 
ferent from outs, 14144 Fable of Phedrus 
explained on this Occaſton, 75/4. —— how uſeful to 
the Voice 165 

M. Jus, a Comic Poet, his Character 266 

Menander, his Character, 157 — hen flouriſhed, 
192—Terence how beholden to him, 251 — how 
much admired 255 

Menechmi, a Comedy of Plautus, its Character 231 

Mercator, a Comedy of Plautus, its Character bid. 

Miles Glerioſus, a Comedy of Plautus, its Character 


ibig. 

Mimes, a Species of Dramatic Poetry among the 
Romans, an Account of them 162 
Maſtellaria, a Comedy of Plautus 231 
Mummius, a Writer of Attellane Plays, when 
flouriſhed 265 


M1jic of the Antients, account of it as relating to the 
rama, 172, c. how divided by them, 174 
Hypercritical Muſic, what. i6i4.,—Metrical, ibid. 
how applied to the Drama 175, &Cc. 


# N. 


Nevizs, when flouriſhed, 261 —publiſhed his firſ 


play ibid. 
Novius,aWriter of Attellane Plays when flouriſhed 26 
Nemeſianus, when flouriſh'd and his Character 28 


22 O. 


EN DE 


O. 
Ofaria, a Tragedy, its Character 215 
Oedipus, his Story, 210 — Oedipus, a Tragedy, 
examin'd, 212=———Sile of it 215 
P, 
Pacupinus, Birth and Character, 262—Death, ibid.— 
his Stile cenſur'd | ibid, 
Palladius the Poet, when flouriſh'd and his Cha- 
racter 285 
Pantomimes, their Character 163 
Paulina, Wiſe to Seneca, her Affection and onſtancy 202 
Perſa, a Comedy of Plautus 233 


Petronius, Titus, Arbiter, when flouriſhed, 282—his 
Favour with Nero, ibid.—Account of his Work, 281. 
— Account of him from Tacitus, 282, &c Manner 
of his Death cenſured | 283 

P}il-mon, the Comic Poet, when flouriſhed, and his 
Character, 192=mmoften gain'd the Prize from 

Menander | | ibid, 

Phormio, a Comedy of Terence, when firſt ated 245 

Phormys, the Comic Poet, when flouriſhed, and his 
Character 192 

Plautus, when and where born, 240 how many 
Plays of his according to Farro, 217 —his Epitaph, 
218—his Character, 220, &c.—his Numbers and 
Wit condemn'd by Horace, 221i— how far to be 
excuſed, ibid his Character from Qvintilian, 223 

Conduct of the Drama, 224—in what blam'd, 225 

his Numbers on what Account cenſured by Horace, 


Pærulus, 


221 —compared with Terence 227 
Plautius a Comic Poet, when flouriſhed 263 
Plato, his Objections to Dramatic Poetry, 194—— - 
_ anſwered 195, &c. 
Plays, thoſe of Plautus and Terence compared, from 
234 to 241 
Pluto, his Speech to Preſerpine 126, &c. 
Poetry, how far ſuperior to Hiſtory 184, &c. 


EE X. 


Panulus, a Comedy of Plautus, Character of it 233 
Pellio, Caius Afinius, when flouriſhed, 274——his 
Character, i5id.—Enmity to Cicero, 1dbid. 
Conduct, Exploits, and Death ibid. 
Pomponius Secundus, a Tragic Poet, when flouriſhed, 
265 ——his Character 266 
Pomponius, a Writer of Attel/ane Plays, 268—— his 
Character | 266 
Ponticus, when flouriſhed, 277 his Character ibid. 
Porcius Licinius Tegula, when flouriſhed, 262 — his 


Character ibid. 
Prologues, how uſed by Plautur, 232———and by 
Terence 249, &c. 


Q 


Nuintilias Varus, when flouriſhed, 270 —his Em- 
ployments and Character ibid. 


R. 
Rabirius, when flouriſhed, 258 —his Character ibid. 


Rape of Proſerpine, a Poem, Account of it 119, &c. 
Roſcius, the Comedian, when flouriſhed, 180 — hi 


Contention with Cicero ibid. 
Radens, a Comedy of Plautus 233 
Rutilius Numatianus Gallus, when flouriſh'd and his 
Character 287 

8. 
Sabinus, when flouriſhed, 278. —-Account of his 

Works ibid. & 279 


Satire perfected by Juvenal, 78-—it Original 
Signification, 16d. Beginning and Progreſe, 
79, &c. imitated the old Greek Comedy, 83 — its 
Subjects 89 & 90 

Satirical Pieces, by whom firſt brought to ſome per- 
ſection, 1575 - whether the Romans hadany 161 

Scenic Games, when firſt inſtituted at Rome 58 

SedigitusVolcatins,when flouriſſid and his * 

eecu, 


INDE xXx. 


Sexeca, Lucius Anneus, the Philoſopher and Tragic 
Poet, when and where born, 201 —his Baniſh- 
ment, ibid. —Favour with Agrippina and Nero, 28; 
This Diſgrace, 202-—Manner of his Death, 203— 
Character as a Dramatic Poet, 209,&c.—his Stile 210 

Seneca the younger, a Tragic Poet, his Character 215 


Sentius Augur, his Character 283 
Septimius Titius, his Character 393 
Severus, Caſſius, when flouriſhed, 27 3—his Character, 
Death and Conduct 3 1 
Severus, Cornelius, when flouriſhed, 278 —his Cha- 
racter ibid. 
Serenus, Aulus, his Character „ 284 
Serenus Sammonicus, his Character 285 
Sock, its uſe in Comedy 164 
Sophotles, when flouriſhed, 15 5—his Character 74:2. 
Spurina, his Character 284 


Stage, if well regulated, a School of Virtue 199 
Stella, Aruntius, when flouriſhed, 383—his * r 
ibid. 

Stichas, a Comedy of Plautys | 5-839 
Stifle, how far depends on the different Genius of 
Nations, 256—an Author's Stile, why difficult to 
be ſhewn in the beſt Tranſlations ibid, 
Stilicho, his Character, 113 Favour and Alliance 
with Theodefins, 114—with Honorius, ibid. —his 
Fall ibid. 
Strabo, Cefar, a Tragic Poet, when flouriſhed 265 
_ Sulpitia, the Poeteſs, when flouriſhed, 284— Character 


of her Works ibid. & 28; 

Syrus, Publius, when flouriſhed, and Character of 

his Mimes 268 
T. 

Taſte of the Moderns, why different from that of the 

Romans x 258 


Terence, when and where born, 242—made a Slave, 
| 243—by whom quade free, i614. —his Intimacy wit! 
Sci u and Lelius, ibid.—aſſiſted by them in writing 


his 


; 
, 
1 
; 
$ 


NPD E X. 


+ his Plays, ibid. —Suetoniuss Account of it, 244. 
what Valgius ſaid of it, ibid. — reads his firſt Play to 
Cærilius, ibid. — his Character in general among the 
Antients, ibid. —how he treated Terence, ibid. 
Terence ſets out for Greece, ibid. —Suetonius's miſ- 
take about the true Number of his Plays, ibid. & 
24. ——-his Character as a Dramatic Poet, 247—his 
. excellency in deſcribing the Manners, ibid. &c.— 
in the Diſpoſition of his Plays, 248—in the Decorum 
of the Stage, 249—in managing a double Plot, ibid. 
Why he always copied from the Greeks, 252— 
his Character from Varro and FVelleius Paterculus, 
253 —Politeneſs of his Dialogue, 254 c]tœ“ierence 
more a Roman in his Genius than Plautus, a5 his 
Rule of writing his Plays, 257 herein he failed 


2 
Terentianus, Maurus, when flouriſhed, and his Chg 
raſter 284 
Theatre of the Antients, Account of it 177 
Theſpis, when flouriſhed, 152 — Improvements he 
made in the Greet Drama 153 


Titius, Caius, a Tragic Poet, when flouriſhed 264 
Tragedy, defined by Ariſtotle, 187— its uſefulneſs 
illuſtrated, 193, &c. — ſome Reflections on the 


Conduct of the Antients in it 204, &c. 
Trinummus, a Comedy of Plautus 233, &c. 
Truculentus, a Comedy of Plautus 234 
Turanius, a Tragic Poet, when flouriſhed 266 
Turpilias and Trabea, Comic Poets, when flouriſhed 

J | 264 
V. 


Falerius Cato, when flouriſhed, and his Character 


| 269 
Valgius, when flouriſhed, and his Character = 

Variety of Characters, the Antients deficient in their 

Plays as to this, 259—how excuſable 15014. and 260 

Varius and Tucca, when flouriſhed, 27 3 
4 e 


IN D E X. 


of Yaries, and of his Writings, ibid. —his Favour 
with Auguſtus ibid. 
Varro, Marcus Terentius, when and where born, 270 
his Death and Character, ib:4.—Account of his 
Works, Employments, Behaviour in the Civil 


Wars, by whom proſcribed - + - ibid. & 271 

Farro Atatinus, his Birth, and Account of his Works, 

271—his Character ibid. 
w. 


Wit, whoſe Province, 57 how hard to attain, 222 
falſe Wit, where allow'd 57. by many miſtaken 
for the true 222 


ks 


